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PAUL H. STOES 


presents 


a select list of distinguished concert attractions 
for the season 1941-42 


© @® ®@ 
THE ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS* IGOR STRAVINSKY 
SERGE JAROFF, Conductor * World renowned conductor and 
The World's finest singing ensemble composer 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL LITTLEFIELD BALLET 
World famous pianist A great American company of 65 
ISABEL and SILVIO SCIONTI ABRAM CHASINS 
Sensational duo-pianists Famous American pianist and composer 
ISO BRISELLI ISAAC STERN 
Prominent American violinist Distinguished American violinist 
CURTIS STRING QUARTET JACQUES CARTIER 
Internationally famous ensemble America's finest one-man theatre 
BERNARDO SEGALL MANHATTAN TRIO 
Sensational Brazilian pianist Delightful instrumental group 
© @® ®© 


For information address: 


MANAGEMENT: PAUL H. STOES, INC.. Affiliated with WGN Concerts 


WGN, Inc., affiliate Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc. 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


*Arrangement with S. Hurok 
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ANN ARBOR ATTRACTS 
RECORD THRONGS 
TO MAY FESTIVAL 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Choral 
Union and Youth Chorus 
Heard — Ormandy, Johnson, 
Caston and Higbee Conduct 





‘Eugene Onegin’ Sung 





Novotna, Maynor, Szantho, 
Sten, Kullman, Tibbett, Harrell, 
Cordon, Heifetz, Piatigorsky 
and Iturbi Are Soloists in Ser- 
ies of Six Concerts 


By HeL_en MiLier CurTLer 


ANN ARBOR, May 15. 
A RESPITE for international woes 
was granted 30,000 musical pil- 
grims who migrated to Hill Auditorium 
in Ann Arbor for the forty-eighth an- 
nual Festival held on May 7, 8, 9 and 10. 
Charles A. Sink, president of the Uni- 
versity Choral Society, planned six rare 
programs, engaged a dozen sterling 
soloists, the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Choral Union and the Youth Chorus. 

After the opening ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’, Eugene Ormandy led his forces 
through his own majestic arrangement 
of the Handel Concerto in D, complete 
with formidable horn trills. Handel 
was also honored two more times on 
the opening night of Wednesday, May 
7. Percival Price, carilloneur, welcomed 
guests before the concert with a ringing 
recital from the Burton Tower, featur- 
ing that composer’s Largo and Law- 
rence Tibbett, first soloist of the festival, 
was heard in the famous Handelian 
aria, ‘Arm Ye Brave’, and in Verdi’s 
‘Eri Tu’. In his second appearance, 
the Tibbett talent for combining acting 
and singing in perfect balance was more 
plainly discernible. Cassio’s ‘Dream’ 
and Iago’s ‘Credo’ from Verdi’s ‘Otello’ 
drew prolonged applause, which Mr. 
Tibbett and Mr. Ormandy graciously 
acknowledged by adding Wagner’s 
‘Evening Star’ and also, at the stubborn 
insistence of a handful of sophomores, 
the perennial ‘Song of the Flea’. 

Rarely can Mr. Ormandy have con- 
ducted a more magnificent and spar- 
kling reading of the Beethoven Seventh. 
Excerpts from the third act of Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’ brought the 
initial concert to a climax of beauty. 
Mr. Ormandy was recalled many times 
and finally conducted some Strauss 
waltzes, which seem to have forfeited 
all their old gaiety for a nostalgic sad- 
ness. 

Thursday evening brought a wealth 
of riches to attract every taste. It 
marked the Ann Arbor debut of Jarmila 
Novotna; the first appearance in this 
series of the Choral Union and its con- 
ductor, Thor Johnson; the initial per- 
formance in Michigan of Randall 


(Continued on page 5) 





International News 


MAYOR'S REPRESENTATIVE WELCOMES 1.S.C.M. DELEGATION 


Newbold Morris, As Acting Mayor of New York, Greets Roger Sessions, President of the 

United States Chapter of the International Society for Contemporary Music, at City Hall. 

Other Members of the Delegation Shown Are Dorothy Lawton, Edgar Varése, Mr. and Mrs. 

Yves Tinayre, Nikolai Sokoloff, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Wagenaar, Helen L. Kaufmann, Carlos 

Salzedo, Marion Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Bohuslav Martinu, Dr. and Mrs. Paul Stefan, Felix 
Labunski, Henry Gerstlé, José Limantour and Horace Britt 


International Society Holds Festival 





New York Is Host at Eighteenth Event, the First Held Outside of 
Europe—Radio Plays a Greatly Increased Part—Works of First 
Three Programs Place Accent on Skilled Workmanship, Without 
Any Really Noteworthy Disclosures Among Compositions of 


Contemporaries 


ITH the radio called upon to play 

a part beyond that of its role at 
any past festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, New 
York welcomed the ISCM for the eight- 
eenth such event at a series of concerts 
and addresses, scheduled for May 16 to 
27. Never before had the International 
Society held its festival in America or 
outside the continent of Europe and the 
British Isles. New York’s name as the 
festival city took its place as an addi- 
tion to an array that included Salzburg, 
Prague, Venice, Zurich, Frankfort, 
Siena, Geneva, Liege and Brussels, Ox- 
ford and London, Vienna, Amsterdam, 
Florence, Barcelona, Paris and War- 
saw. 

On Roger Sessions, president of the 
American section of the Society, fell 
many of the burdens of speaker for the 
festival’s hosts. Edwin Evans, the Eng- 
lish critic who is the president of the 
International Society, could not leave 
wartime Britain to be present. Besides 
Mr. Sessions, James G. McDonald, 


president of the Brooklyn Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, and Newbold Mor- 
ris, president of the New York City 
Council, spoke on the air in welcome to 
members of society, the former on Fri- 
day, May 16, the latter at the first 
broadcast of music on the evening of 
May 17. At the first public concert, 
given in McMillin Theatre at Columbia 
University on May 19, speakers were 
Mr. Sessions, for the society, Ernest 
Krenek, for European composers, and 
Douglas Moore, for the Americans and 
for Columbia. Mr. Krenek emphasized 
that he spoke, personally, for the Euro- 
pean who has newly taken root in 
America. 


Neatness But Not Greatness 


No remarkable disclosures were made 
in the first three programs of the festi- 
val. The others must be left for review 
in a later issue. Neatness and assurance 
of utterance, rather than anything ven- 
turesome, much less revolutionary, were 


(Continued on page 8) 


BETHLEHEM HEARS 
ANNUAL BACH 
PERFORMANCES 


Jones Conducts Presentations 
of Thirty-Fourth Year in His 
Third Term as Leader of Choir 
—B Minor Mass Repeated 





New Soloists Appear 


Quartet of Assisting Singers 
Includes Henders, Knowles, 
Johnson and Harrell—Seven 
Cantatas Given in Series on 
First Day 


By Rosert Sasin 


BETHLEHEM, PA., May 17. 


N a world shadowed by disaster, the 

music of Johann Sebastian Bach 
rang forth with redoubled majesty and 
assurance at the thirty-fourth annual 
Bach Festival held in Bethlehem on 
May 16 and 17. 


Ifor Jones, in his third year as con- 
ductor of the choir, brought this year’s 
performances to an even higher pitch 
of emotional intensity and technical ex- 
cellence than those of last year. The 
quartet of soloists, consisting of Har- 
riet Henders, soprano; Lilian Knowles, 
contralto; Hardesty Johnson, tenor, and 
Mack Harrell, bass, contributed notably 
to the success of the festival. And the 
orchestra, made up of members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, played superbly. 
Dr. T. Edgar Shields was at the organ 
and Gretchen Newhard Iobst, accompa- 
nist of the choir, was at the piano. 
Packer Memorial Chapel was again 
crowded with listeners, and the campus 
of Lehigh University was thronged by 
visitors who were undaunted by the oc- 
casional showers of the second day. 

The opening program on Friday 
afternoon included the cantatas, ‘Now 
Thank We All Our God’ (B. G. No. 
192, ‘Nun Danket Alle Gott’); ‘Jesus, 
Thou My Wearied Spirit’ (B. G. No. 
78, ‘Jesu, der du meine Seele’); and 
‘I Suffered With Great Heaviness’ (B. 
G. No. 21, ‘Ich hatte viel Bekiimmer- 
nis’). It was at once apparent after the 
opening cantata that the chorus had im- 
proved in balance, a fact which was to 
be even more appreciable in the Mass. 
All too often, the men’s voices are 
swallowed up in choral performances, 
but Mr. Jones succeeded this year in 
protecting the male components of the 
choir from vocal submersion. In the sec- 
ond cantata, ‘Jesus, Thou My Wearied 
Spirit’, the orchestra came into its 
own, and the opening chorus, which 
suggests the ‘Crucifixus’ of the Mass in 
B Minor in its chromaticism and tense- 
ness of feeling, was very movingly sung. 
Though one might disagree with Mr. 
Jones about the advisability of having 
the duet ‘We hasten with feeble but dili- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Hill and Leichtentritt Are Retired 


Distinguished American Com- 
poser and Widely Known 
Musicologist to Leave the 
Music Staff at Harvard Uni- 
versity 


BOSTON, May 20. 


Two important retirements from the 
music faculty of Harvard University 
have just become generally known. 
Professor Edward Burlingame Hill and 
Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, having reached 
the retirement age established by the 
university, are now relieved from active 
service. Harvard sets the retirement 
age at sixty-five. Professor Hill is now 
sixty-nine and Dr. Leichtentritt is six- 
ty-seven. 

Professor Hill, one of the foremost 
American composers and teachers of 
this country, retires after more than 





Edward Burlingame Hill 


thirty years of association with the mu- 
sic department of the university. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office he established 
many valuable courses, among them an 
important one in Analysis, which at the 
time of its inauguration was a com- 
paratively new endeavor in that field of 
knowledge. In addition to his academic 
work, Professor Hill found time to com- 
pose many symphonic works which 
have been performed by the major sym- 
phony orchestras of this country. 

In 1916 Dr. Karl Muck, then conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony, introduced 
Professor Hill’s symphonic poem ‘The 
Parting of Lancelot and Guinevere’ and 
since that time, successive conductors 
have given premiere performances of 
many of his works. The last perform- 
ance of note by the Boston orchestra 
was that on April 19, 1940, when Dr. 
Koussevitzky gave a first performance 
of Professor Hill’s Concertino for 
string orchestra Op. 46. In addition to 
his symphonic poems and three sym- 
phonies, he has composed in most of 
the other forms, including concertos, 
sonatas, choral works and works for 
various combinations of instruments. It 
is understood that Professor Hill will 
now devote the major portion of his 
time to writing and composition, and 
that he intends to complete several 
works, the outlines for which he has 





Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt 


had in mind for some time. Professor 
Hill was born at Cambridge, Mass., 
Sept. 9, 1872. 

Dr. Leichtentritt, eminent musicolo- 
gist and composer, has been a member 
of the music faculty of the university 
since 1933. He was born at Pleschen, 
near the old Polish town of Posen, then 
incorporated in Germany, on Jan. 1, 
1874. In addition to his work in re- 
search during a career which com- 
menced in 1901 when he received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Berlin, 
Dr. Leichtentritt had found time to 
compose symphonic works, as well as 
works in the concerto and smaller 
forms. His activities at Harvard lay in 
the field of musical research and in the 
training of students to fit themselves for 
careers as musical scholars. 

It is reported that Dr. Leichtentritt is 
now engaged in the preparation of a 
book which will constitute a definite 
contribution to the scanty library of 
works on the subject of musical re- 
search, upon which he is one of the 
foremost living authorities. G. M. S. 





MUTUAL NETWORK SIGNS 
CONTRACT WITH ASCAP 





Radio Chain Breaks with Association 
of Broadcasters Over Return of 
Society’s Music to Air 


The first music of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers to be heard over a national radio 
chain since Dec. 31 was broadcast over 
the Mutual network on May 13. The 
Mutual Broadcasting System broke with 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia System, convening in 
St. Louis on May 12, and reached a 
separate agreement with ASCAP. Both 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
Columbia Broadcasting System an- 
nounced intentions to continue negotia- 
tions with the Society. ASCAP, how- 
ever, said that the terms of its contract 
with Mutual were the minimum, below 
which they would not go. 

Under the present agreement Mutual 
will pay three per cent of its gross re- 
ceipts to ASCAP for four years and 
three and one-half percent for the next 


six years. This contract covers only 
network programs and individual sta- 
tions are left free to make whatever 
arrangements they desire for local pro- 
grams. 

The Mutual Broadcasting System 
broke off relations with the Association 
of Broadcasters on May 13. The break 
came because of disagreement on the 
two major issues facing the convention. 
The ASCAP question was the first and 
the government’s anti-monopoly policy 
was the second. 

The Communications Commission re- 
cently issued an order, based on an in- 
vestigation it made into alleged monop- 
oly in the radio field, which would 
make the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany give up one of its two networks 
within ninety days and impose other 
restrictions on network affiliations. 


MUSIC COUNCIL HOLDS 
ITS ANNUAL MEETING 


Passes Resolution Opposing Pro- 
posed Tax on Musical 
Instruments 


The National Music Council, Edwin 
Hughes, president, at its annual meeting 
in New York passed a resolution oppos- 
ing the proposed ten per cent tax on 
musical instruments, on the grounds that 
such a tax would interfere with the im- 
portant part played by music in the pres- 
ervation of national morale during the 
present emergency, both in the military 
forces and among the civilian popula- 
tion, and that the proposed measure 
would constitute a tax levy on one of the 
most important tools of education in the 
public school system and in higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

Copies of the resolution have been 
sent to President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, and to Chairman Robert 
L. Doughton and all members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, before which 
hearings on the proposed tax measure 
are now being held. 

Captain Thomas F. Darcy, Jr., of the 
Army War College in Washington made 
an address at the annual meeting on 
“How Musical Organizations Can As- 
sist the Army and the Government in 
the Use of Music in the National De- 
fense,” in connection with the work of 
the Council in cooperation with the 
Adjutant General’s Office and the Mo- 
rale Branch of the War Department. 
Letters of appreciation from Brig. Gen. 
J. A. Ulio, Chief of the Morale Branch 
of the War Department, were read at 
the meeting. 

The Council recently published the 
report on its survey of the compositions 
performed at the subscription concerts 
of the sixteen major symphony orches- 
tras in their home cities during the 
season 1939-40. The bulletins of the 
National Music Council contain mu- 
sical information of a national character, 
including all bills presented to Congress 
that affect music in any way, and news 
of the activities of all the national asso- 
ciations that compose the Council. 

Among the subjects before the Coun- 
cil at present are the promotion of per- 
formances of opera in English in smaller 
cities; the establishing of standards for 
American editions of foreign musical 
works; the establishment of musical re- 
positories for orchestral compositions 





that may be easily accessible in all part 
of the country; and the extension of th: 
cataloguing of musical entries in th: 
Copyright Office of the Library of Con 
gress. Reports on these subjects wer 
given at the meeting. 


Elect Executive Members 


Balloting for members-at-large to serve 
on the Executive Committee for the 
coming fiscal year resulted in the elec 
tion of the following: Carleton Spragu: 
Smith of the New York Public Library 
E. C. Mills of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
Lilla Belle Pitts of Columbia University, 
C. Albert Jacob of the National Piano 
Manufacturers Association, and Harri- 
son Kerr of the American Composers 
Alliance. The present officers of the 
Council retain their positions until the 
bi-ennial election next year. 

Presidents or representatives of 
twenty-six of the thirty member organi- 
zations attended the meeting. 


‘BUTTERFLY’ TO OPEN 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Roster of Conductors and Solo- 
ists for Twentieth Series 
of Concerts Listed 


Los ANGELES, May 20.—The twen- 
tieth year of Hollywood Bowl concerts 
will open on July 8 with Pietro Cimini 
conducting Puccini’s ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’. Enya Gonzalez and James Melton 
will head the cast, with Elinor Marlo 
singing the role of Suzuki. Armando 
Agnini will stage the work, and one 
other opera, probably to be conducted 
by Gaetano Merola. 

Four of the symphonic concerts will 
be conducted by Bruno Walter, four by 
Artur Rodzinski, two by George Szell, 
one each by Albert Coates, André 
Kostelanetz, Richard Hageman and 
Richard Lert. John Barbirolli will also 
conduct at the Bowl. The soloists will 
be Yehudi Menuhin and Jascha Heifetz, 
violinists; Helen Traubel, soprano, and 
John Charles Thomas, baritone; Jan 
Kiepura, tenor; Lily Pons, soprano; 
and Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 

Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish is ex- 
ecutive secretary and manager of the 
Hollywood Bowl concerts. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 














Westminster Festival 


HE annual Westminster Festival, May 

23-28, will be reviewed in the next 
issue of MustcaAL AMERICA, This year 
marks the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Westminster Choir College, Dr. John Fin- 
ley Williamson, president. Among  pro- 
gram highlights are a performance of 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ by a chorus of 300, or- 
chestra, organ and soloists under Dr. Wil- 
liamson in the Princeton University Chapel 
on May 27; a joint concert by the Jordan- 
Butler Philharmonic Choir of Indianapolis 
and the Columbus Boys’ Choir of Colum- 
bus on May 23; a concert by the West- 
minister Choir led by Dr. Williamson on 
May 28 at the McCarter Theatre; a lecture 
on ancient instruments by Dr. Boris E. 
Nelson, a lecture by Dr. Paul Nettl, and 
a concert on May 24; a concert by the 
Westminster Choir College Orchestra, 
Sandor Salgo, conductor; a chamber mu 
sic recital by the Westminster String 
Quartet; and a joint recital by Dr. Alex- 
ander McCurdy, organist, and Mrs. Mc- 
Curdy, harpist. 
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ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL DRAWS AUDIENCE OF 30,000 


(Continued from page 3) 
Thompson’s ‘Alleluia’; the revival, after 
exactly a dozen years of dust gather- 
ing, otf the Brahms ‘Requiem’; the re- 
turn of Norman Cordon and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, and, for a superb back- 
ground, the orchestra under Mr. Or- 
mandy. 

The Choral Union of more than 300 
mixed voices opened the program with 
the Thompson work, a brief, a cappella 
paean of exultation which had its first 
hearing at the Berkshire Festival last 
July. The chorus, under Mr. John- 
son’s baton, quickly proved its ability 
to maintain perfect pitch and yield in- 
finite gradations of shading. All the 
attacks were clean cut and there was 
plenty of power, although one felt there 
could have been much more had the 
group stood up to sing. As _ usual 
the chorus was top-heavy, the sopranos 
vastly outnumbering the men singers. 
This was not so obvious in the Brahms 
‘Requiem’, with its deep orchestral 
background to compensate for the lack 
of low voices. In fact the scoring of 
the ‘Requiem’ sounded deep and muddy 
in spots. But since the Brahms is more 
polyphonic than Mr. Thompson’s opus, 
the different sections of the chorus did 
more tossing about of solos and there- 
fore the dearth of balance was obscured. 
Especially commendable was the pure 
diction of the chorus in ‘How Lovely Is 
Thy Dwelling Place’, in which every 
word came through with crystalline 
clarity. 

In a voice of transparent tenderness, 
Jarmila Novotna sang ‘Ye That Now 
Are Sorrowful’. At times she was un- 
able to soar above the chorus and or- 
chestra, so the audience, immediately 
won over by her beauty and person- 
ality, had to wait until the closing night 
to hear her voice at its best in the more 
grateful role of Tatiana in the opera. 
Mr. Cordon’s vibrant basso had no 
trouble asserting itself in ‘Here on 
Earth We Have No Continuing Place’. 
The choral part in this section was sung 
in an unusual clipped manner until the 
climax and fugal ending, which were 
peerlessly molded and brought forth de- 
serving cheers for Mr. Johnson. 


Piatigorsky Plays in ‘Don Quixote’ 


It seemed a waste of talent to put 
Gregor Piatigorsky among the wind- 
mills and bleating sheep of Strauss’s 
‘Don Quixote’. Much of the time he 
was only a part of the orchestra, yet 
what he did play was full of ravishing 
beauty and warmth of tone, but there 
wasn’t enough of it. The first viola 
player shared honors. But aside from 
the general disappointment over the un- 
happy choice of vehicle, the perform- 
ance was distinctive. Mr. Ormandy 
conducted with relish and his men re- 
sponded with the same arresting per- 
fection that was noted in the ‘Die Meis- 
tersinger’ excerpts of the previous 
night. 

If Thursday night seemed to offer the 
greatest possible variety, the Friday 
matinee ran the gamut from the Friday 
weather of Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutch- 
man’ Overture to the squeaky tick-tock 
of ‘A Mouse in the Clock’; from d’Indy’s 
spiritual ‘St. Mary Magdalene’ to 
Stravinsky’s fantastic ‘Firebird’. 

The Young People’s Festival Chorus, 
which has changed its name to ‘Youth 
Chorus’, consisted of several hundred 
Ann Arbor school children, impres- 
Sively uniformed in white from ribbons 
to sandals. Surrounding the Philadel- 
Phia Orchestra in a semi-circle on the 
Capacious stage of Hill Auditorium, 





Eugene Ormandy (Right), Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra Conductor, 
with Mrs. Ormandy and Harl 
McDonald, Orchestra Manager 


Left: 





Soloist 


they gave a rewarding account of the 
d’Indy work under the astute leadership 
of Juva Higbee. Three years having 
gone by since they had been heard in 
a cantata, it was gratifying to have 
them successfully carry off the eloquent 
‘St. Mary Magdalene’, never before per- 
formed here. The vernal quality of the 
young voices, plus their admirable dic- 
tion and intonation, have endeared them 
to Festival audiences. With the ease of 
veterans they branched now into three 
part singing and again tossed canons 
about. 

Suzanne Sten, making her bow to 
Ann Arbor, revealed a mellifluous voice 
and charming poise, although the part 
held no tasks to try her capabilities. 
Modestly she shared the plaudits with 
Miss Higbee, who then led her singers 
in a group of whimsical ditties in uni- 
son. These were the delightful work of 
a Michigan composer, M. E. Gillett, and 
and were deftly orchestrated by Marion 
McArtor of the School of Music staff. 
They included ‘The Cricket’, ‘To a Cro- 
cus’ and ‘A Mouse in the Clock’. 

There was no playing down to the 
school children. Rather Saul Caston did 
his best, which is very good, to educate 
them up to Wagner and Stravinsky. If 
they were excited over the ‘Flying 
Dutchman’, they nearly fell from their 
high perches into the orchestra when 
‘Kastchei’s Infernal Dance’ was sprung 
upon them. Cognizant of the ‘Firebird’ 
legend, they followed it with an inten- 
sity unusual in such a youthful group. 

The second half of the Friday after- 
noon program was devoted to José 
Iturbi’s incandescent playing of the first 
Liszt Concerto, in which he received 


Charles A. Sink (Left), Uni- 
versity Musical Society Presi- 
dent, with Dorothy 
Artist Night Soloist, and Alex- 
ander Hilsberg, Concertmaster 





Gregor Piatigorsky, 
‘Cello Soloist 


Lawrence Tibbett, 
Opening Night 





Maynor, 


Mack Harrell, Onegin; 





Conductor and Cast for ‘Eugene Onegin’: from the Left, Enid Szantho, 
Olga and Philipina; Thor Johnson, Conductor; Charles Kullman, Lenski; 
Jarmila 


Novotna, Tatiana; Norman Cordon, 


Prince Gremin and The Captain, and Suzanne Sten, Larina 











i Saul Caston (Left), As- M. E. Gillett (Left), 

— — Fie —_ sociate Orchestral Con- Composer of Songs for 
Sibelius Concerto Which ductor, and José Iturbi, the Youth Chorus, and 
the Violinist Played Piano Soloist, at the Juva Higbee, Conductor 


brilliant co-operation from Mr. Caston, 
orchestra and triangle. It was such a 
magnetic, fiery exhibition that the com- 
poser’s pompous phrases were almost 
forgotten. Mr. Iturbi’s wizard virtu- 
osity was spellbinding and the salvos 
which followed shook the rafters of Hill 
Auditorium. Generously he added sev- 
eral solos, the first performance any- 
where of a conventional ‘Cradle Song’, 
by the Spanish composer, Orquin, and 
Debussy’s ‘General Lavine’, 
Dorothy Maynor Returns 

Friday night was ‘Artist Night’ at 
the Festival and the honored guest was 
Dorothy Maynor, who returned for her 
second consecutive year and once again 
hypnotized a capacity crowd of more 
than 5,000 with her great voice and in- 
telligent use of it. Two Mozart arias 
seemed made to display the lyric qual- 
ity and unique timbre of her instrument. 
With fine poetic insight and poignancy, 
she sang the ‘Pourquoi’ from Delibes’s 
‘Lakmé’ and the seldom heard ‘Les 
Adieux de l’hotesse Arabe’ of Bizet. 
The melting loveliness of her voice as 
revealed last year was still present, but 
added to it was much more power and 
volume than a year ago. Her final notes 
unloosened such a storm that she was 
recalled nearly a dozen times and finally 
sang the Negro Spiritual ‘Were You 
There’, without accompaniment. 

Mr. Ormandy opened the concert 
with his pellucid orchestration of Han- 


Youth Concert 


of the Chorus 


del’s ‘Water Music’, Later he gave his 
own diaphanous setting of Debussy’s 
‘Reflets dans l’eau’, proving again that 
his scoring comes closer to the ethos of 
the composer than do those of others 
who have orchestrated for the Philadel- 
phians. 

The Symphony was Hindemith’s ‘Ma- 
this der Maler’, new to Ann Arbor and 
a most satisfying surprise. Here was 
really mellow music, expressive and 
vigorous. The harmonies and orchestral 
color, resulting from unusual interweav- 
ing of many parts, created original ef- 
fects which won the acclaim even of 
Ann Arbor’s die-hard romanticists. If 
there were a few who decried the brutal 
brilliance or lack of warm sensuousness 
in Hindemith, they got plenty of the 
latter in Ravel’s ‘Valse’, with which 
Mr. Ormandy rang down the curtain on 
‘Artist Night’. Several encores, includ- 
ing Brahms’s last Hungarian Dance, 
seemed tame after Ravel’s riotous work. 


Heifetz Plays Sibelius 
The fifth and penultimate concert was 
an all-Sibelius matinee on May 10, with 
Jascha Heifetz playing the D Minor 
Concerto. The last time this Concerto 
was heard here was when Mr. Zimbalist 
chose it for his Saturday afternoon fes- 
tival appearance five years ago. With 
ease and inexhaustible skill Mr. Heifetz 
surmounted the tremendous technical 
stumbling blocks which have kept the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Goossens Conducts Bach Mass, 
Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’ in En- 
glish; Pierné’s ‘Children’s Cru- 
sade’, Elgar’s ‘Dream of 
Gerontius’ and Liszt ‘Psalm’ 


By VALERIA ADLER 


CINCINNATI, May 13. 


OR the second performance in the 

May Festival in Music Hall on 

May 7 soloists, chorus and orches- 
tra turned attention to the Bach B 
Minor Mass, with Eugene Goossens 
conducting. 

Once again the chorus triumphed, 
achieving astounding effects throughout 
the work, but most particularly in the 
‘Glory be to God on high’, ‘And was 
Crucified for us’, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Hosts’, and in the closing 
‘Give Us Peace’. While the chorus this 
year was not quite so big as previously, 
this very fact provided a flexibility that 
lent the choral music a new degree of 
charm. 

The soloists were Helen Jepson, 
Kerstin Thorborg, Frederick Jagel and 
Alexander Kipnis. It is to be regretted 
that they did not measure, on the whole, 
up to the standard of the chorus. 
Trained in operatic style, they were not 
completely at ease in the oratorio. Mme. 
Thorborg was the outstanding singer 
and gave a more realistic and devotional 
touch to the arias allotted to her. This 
was particularly true of the ‘Lamb of 
God’ air, which was her best work of 
the evening. 


Instrumentalists Give Able Support 


Miss Jepson had three duets, two with 
Mme. Thorborg and one with Mr. Ja- 
gel. These voices did not blend well and 
seemed to lack the religious quality 
which the work required. This was true 
also of Mr. Kipnis. One could detect a 
voice of excellent quality, but felt a lack 
of assurance. Several members of the 
orchestra were heard to advantage in 
accompaniments to several airs: Emil 
Heermann, concertmaster ; Henry 
Wohlgemuth, Herbert Tiemeyer and F. 
Weiss, trumpets; Alfred Fenboque, 
flute; Marcel J. Dandois and Albert J. 
Andraud, oboes d’amour, and Weldon 
Wilber, French horn. The work calls 
for the high D trumpets and the oboe 
d’amour, and Mr. Goossens adhered as 
closely as possible to the original by 
using these instruments. The orchestra 
gave the soloists and chorus thoroughly 
dependable support, and Parvin Titus 
at the organ opened the program with 
the playing of a Bach Prelude. 

A complete success was the singing 
of the air ‘We Praise Thee’ by a mem- 
ber of the chorus, Adina Foster. This 
singer seemed to have the true oratorio 
style in addition to a very lovely voice. 

The third performance offered a con- 
cert version in English of Borodin’s 
opera, ‘Prince Igor’. Here the soloists 


Alexander Kipnis 


William Hain 


found themselves in a happier situation 
and the program proved to be the high 
spot of the Festival so far as entertain- 
ment value was concerned. 

The soloists were Julius Huehn as 
Prince Igor, Miss Jepson as his wife, 
Jaroslavna; William Hain as his son 
Vladimir; Mr. Kipnis as Prince Galit- 
zky; Kathryn Meisle as Kontchakovna. 
Mr. Heuhn doubled in the role of 
Skoula, Mr. Kipnis in the role of the 
Kahn, and Mr. Hain sang two other 
parts, Eroschka and Owlur. Two mem- 
bers of the chorus, Adina Foster and 
Emma Burkhardt Seebaum, sang the 
parts of the Slave and the Nurse, re- 
spectively. 

The performance was a triumph for 
Mr. Kipnis, who seemed to relish the 
role of the villain. He did his best sing- 
ing for this part and also handled well 
the part of the Khan, the reversal of 
the swaggering Prince. 

Miss Jepson, too, was excellent in this 
performance, and the arias permitted 
her to display the exquisite quality of 
her voice. Mr. Huehn made a most con- 
vincing Prince Igor, his voice being 
well suited to the role. He was equally 
successful in the part of Skoula, and his 
excellent diction, as well as that of Mr. 
Hain, made their duet most entertain- 
ing. 

Miss Meisle’s work was superb and 
the exceptionally wide range of her 
voice was well displayed in one of the 
arias. Her duet with Mr. Hain was 
also worthy of mention. Mr. Hain’s fine 
voice and his excellent interpretation of 
the minor part of Vladimir, as well as 
the two other small roles, made him 
quite as busy as Mr. Huehn. 

Even though the chorus had had a 
minimum of rehearsals for this work, 
it once again met and fulfilled the re- 
quirements most commendably. Instru- 
mentally, the orchestra was superb. In 
supporting the soloists and chorus, it 
was above reproach. And, most of all, 
credit must be given to Mr. Goossens 
for his expert guidance, his manage- 
ment in blending the parts into a 
splendid whole. 


700 Children Sing Pierné Work 


The only matinee performance of the 
Festival was devoted to Pierné’s work, 
‘The Children’s Crusade’, presented on 
Saturday, May 10. For this work some 
700 children from six public schools had 
been trained by Alfred Hartzell, cho- 
rusmaster. The soloists were Josephine 
Antoine, Agatha Lewis, Joseph Victor 
Laderoute and Sherwood Kains. The 
Festival Chorus and Orchestra also par- 
ticipated. These children are _ well 
trained and their eagerness to do their 
part well literally shines from their 
faces. For the first part of the work two 
children, a girl and a boy, joined the 
soloists before the orchestra and sang 
one of the children’s duets very well, 
with no traces of stage fright. One is 
amazed at the results that Mr. Hartzell 
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gets from these childish voices and to 
many of the audience it is the outstand- 
ing program. Mr. Goossens opened this 
matinee with the singing of the Na- 
tional Anthem, proceeding immediately 
to the orchestral Prelude to the major 
work of the program. 


The voices of the soloists were young 
and fresh, blending well with the chil- 
dren’s chorus. Miss Antoine was ade- 
quate at all times in the role of Allys, 
while Miss Lewis was excellent in the 
part of Alain, the blind boy. Miss 
Lewis’s style adapts itself to this type 
of work, permitting her to sing with 
ease. This is in addition to the fact that 
she has a most pleasant voice. Mr. La- 
deroute’s voice was well chosen for his 
part, and he displayed a very fine qual- 
ity, except when he forced his tones, 
which he did several times. Our own 
Mr. Kains turned in a most commend- 
able performance. He is the director of 
the University of Cincinnati Oratorio 
Society. His voice has a resonant qual- 
ity and he used it well. The part of a 
Mother was sung by a member of the 
chorus, Helen Kessing. There was also 
a chorus of women heard as the Mystic 
Voices. 


Elgar and Liszt Works Close Festival 


The Saturday evening performance of- 
fered Elgar’s ‘The Dream of Gerontius’, 
and the Liszt ‘Psalm 13’. The soloists for 
the Elgar work were Mr. Hain and John 
Gurney. Again the Festival chorus was 
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BIENNIAL SOLOISTS 


Artists to Appear at Twenty- 
Second Meeting in Los 
Angeles Are Named 


ALBERT LEA, MinN., May 20.—The 
complete list of major artists for the 
twenty-second Biennial Convention of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, to be held in Los Angeles from 
June 18 to 25 was recently issued by 
Mrs. H. Carroll Day of Albert Lea, 
convention program chairman. From 
the Metropolitan Opera the Federation 
has drawn Charles Kullman and Helen 
Jepson, both native Americans. Mr. 
Kullman will appear on June 22, at the 
Shrine Auditorium with a massed male 
chorus representative of five states. 
Miss Jepson will sing on June 24 at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium in a joint pro- 
gram with Rosalyn Tureck, pianist. 
Miss Tureck was a Federation Young 
Artists winner in 1935, who also cap- 
tured the Schubert Memorial Award. 

Another former Young Artist Winner 
scheduled for appearance on the Bien- 
nial program is Eudice Shapiro, violin- 
ist. Miss Shapiro will appear with Rose 
Dirman, soprano, at the Federation 
banquet on June 23 in the Fiesta Room 





Julius Huehn 


Kerstin Thorborg Richard Crooks 





Twelve Soloists Appear with 
Symphony and Chorus in Last 
Four Concerts of Series—700 
School Children, Trained by 
Hartzell, Win Acclaim 


heard to advantage, displaying their abil- 
ity to color their singing most expertly. 
But there is very little doubt that the eve- 
ning was Mr. Hain’s. His excellent sing- 
ing throughout the week was brought to 
a climax in his superb performance of the 
Elgar work, and that of the Liszt ‘Psalm’. 
Mr. Hain has a voice -of finest timbre and 
he never strains or forces, but always 
seems to achieve just the right effect. He 
merited the applause given him by the 
audience and also by the chorus, who 
seemed to appreciate his striking contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Gurney had not been heard since the 
opening program and it was indeed a pleas- 
ure to hear his beautiful voice in this 
work. He is an artist thoroughly at ease 
in the oratorio style of singing, and he 
filled the requirements of his part most 
commendably. In the second part of the 
work the opulent tones of Mme. Thorborg 
were ideal for the part of the Angel. Here 
and in the Liszt, the members of the or- 
chestra played exceptionally well and gave 
the required support at all times to the 
soloists and chorus. 

The direction of this tremendous musical 
Festival made great demands upon the art 
of Mr. Goossens, but he was not found 
wanting at any time. It was for him a 
week of wonderful achievement. 


of the Hotel Ambassador. An outstand- 
ing feature of the entire musical pro- 
gram will be the appearance as soloist 
on Junior Day, June 21, of Josef Hof- 
mann. Mr. Hofmann’s concert in the 
Shrine Auditorium will be given as a 
special tribute to the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Two duo-piano 
teams, Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur 
Loesser, and Helen Louise Oles and 
John Hopper will also take part in the 
convention program, Mr. Rubinstein 
and Mr. Loesser on June 20, in joint 
recital with Elsie Houston, Brazilian 
soprano, and Miss Oles and Mr. Hopper 
on June 25 at a recital in the Fiesta 
Room of the Ambassador Hotel. Be- 
sides the artists who have been named, 
other soloists and several singing stars 
of the films will entertain the thousands 
of delegates to the Biennial. 





Hufstader Conducts Premiere of 
Enthoven Work 


Robert MHufstader conducted _ the 
NYA Concert Orchestra in a program 
of music by Dutch composers in honor 
of the birthday of Princess Juliana of 
the Netherlands on April 30 over sta- 
tion WNYC. J. A. Schuurman, Consul- 
General of the Netherlands, was com- 
mentator. The program included the 
world premiere of Emile Enthoven’s 
‘Romantic’ Variations and Bernard 
Wagenaar’s Divertimento. 
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gent footsteps’ sung by the choir instead 
of by the soloists, there was no deny- 
ing the buoyancy with which the so- 
pranos and contraltos performed it. 
Here, as elsewhere throughout the can- 
tatas and the Mass, Mr. Jones did not 
hesitate to change the tempo or the 
dynamics for a dramatic effect, but even 
when one could not assent to a particu- 
lar point of interpretation, one was 
grateful to have a conductor of talent, 
courage and enthusiasm, completely free 
from the taint of stodgy academicism. 

At the end of the tenor recitative, 
which Mr. Johnson sang with the clar- 
ity and rightness of style which charac- 
terized his performances throughout the 
festival, occurs one of the most striking 
instances of Bach’s keen programmatic 
sense. The words run: “In Thy grace 
forgive my sins, which have, Lord, en- 
raged Thee”, and at the close of the 
beautiful line of the vocal melody the 
basses of the orchestra actually growl 
with rage. Mr. Harrell was at his best 
in the recitative and aria for bass, in 
which Bach has devised a sort of duet 
between the strings of the orchestra and 
the solo voice. At all times Mr. Har- 
rell’s diction was impeccable and he was 
in fine voice, apart from an occasional 
blur in the quality of his tone. 


Sings ‘World Farewell’ in Memoriam 


The choir sang the ‘World Farewell’ 
in memory of Dr. W. L. Estes, Sr., and 
Ralph Hillman, president of the Bach 
Choir from 1900 to 1905. The cantata 
which followed, ‘I Suffered With Great 
Heaviness’, is one of Bach’s richest and 
most ornamental. After the magnificent 
instrumental prelude with its wonderful 
oboe melody and chorus, came the so- 
prano aria ‘Sighing, weeping’, in which 
the artistry of Miss Henders came to 
the fore. In dramatic expressiveness 
and vocal beauty this was one of the 
high points of the festival. The choir 
covered itself with glory throughout 
this cantata, especially in the chorale, 
sung with the soprano, contralto and 
bass, ‘Of what avail our cares and sor- 
rows’, and in the final chorus with its 
blazing trumpets. 

The second group of cantatas heard at 
the evening performance included: 
‘Lord, Are Thine Eyes Not Searching 
for the Righteous’ (B. G. No. 102, 
‘Herr, deine Augen sehen nach dem 
Glauben’) ; ‘In God I Place My Faith 
and Trust’ (B. G. No. 188, ‘Ich habe 
meine Zuversicht’) ; ‘If Thou Wilt Suf- 
fer God to Thee’ (B. G. No. 93, ‘Wer 
nur den lieben Gott lasst walten’) and 
‘Praise Our God in All His Splendor’ 
(B. G. No. 11, ‘Lobet Gott in seinen 
Reichen’). The opening chorus of the 
cantata ‘Lord, Are Thine Eyes Not 
Searching for the Righteous’ was stir- 
tingly sung and at the words “They 
never will be converted” Mr. Jones ob- 
tained a tremendously exciting climax 
Irom his forces. Miss Knowles sang the 
recitative ‘How dangerous to delay!’ 
with dramatic understanding and with 
opulent, if at times rather unwieldy, vo- 
cal resources. ‘In God I Place My 
Faith and Trust’ has been attributed to 
Bach’s son Wilhelm Friedemann by 
some authorities, but it strongly resem- 
bles the other cantatas. although it is 
undeniably weaker and less original 
than the best of them in certain sec- 
tions. In the Cantata No. 93, the so- 
Prano aria ‘All my hope is in the Lord’ 
was especially enjoyable. The choir 
sang the opening chorus of ‘Praise Our 
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Participants in the 
Bethlehem Bach Fes- 
tival Are (Left to 
Right), Dr. T. Edgar 


Shields, Organist; 
Hardesty Johnson, 
Tenor; Lilian 
Knowles, Contralto; 


Harriet Henders, So- 

prano; Gretchen 

Newhard lobst, Pia- 

nist, and Mack Har- 
rell, Bass 


(Below) Ifor Jones, 
Conductor of the 
Bethlehem Bach 
Choir 


God in All His Splendor’ with over- 
whelming conviction. 

This year’s performance of the Mass 
in B Minor, the Thirty-Third, will not 
soon be forgotten by those who heard 
it. Perhaps the most striking example 
of what Mr. Jones and the Bach Choir 
have achieved during the past months 
of preparation was the tranformation 
of the ‘Gratias agimus’. This chorus, 
which in nine performances out of ten 
is the most perfunctory and uninspired 
part of the Mass, became a deeply sin 
cere and moving prayer of thanks and 
the ‘Dona Nobis Pacem’, where the 
music recurs, for once seemed a fitting 
close to the Mass. The opening ‘Kyrie’ 
was positively hair-raising in intensity. 
and Mr. Jones kept the singers and in- 
strumentalists at high tension through- 
out, without falling into melodramatics. 
His tempo in the fugues of the ‘Kyrie’ 
is probably the slowest on record, but 
the structural grandeur and irresistible 
march of the music are certainly en- 
hanced by the deliberate pace even if 
one does feel a certain impatience. The 
‘Gloria in excelsis Deo’ again found the 
choir in splendid form, though there 
was evidence of strain in the tone qual- 
ity of the tenor and bass sections. Miss 
Knowles sang the ‘Laudamus te’ with 
fervor, but her performance of the ‘Qui 
sedes ad dextram Patris’ later in the 
Mass was more finished and clear in 
quality. The ‘Domine Deus’ was well- 
nigh flawlessly done by Miss Henders 
and Mr. Johnson, and the exquisite tex- 
ture of the vocal and instrumental web 
was as magical as ever. Mr. Harrell 
sang the ‘Quoniam tu solus sanctus’ 
with sonority and power, ably seconded 
by the horns. Mr. Jones kept the threads 
of the counterpoint clear in the ‘Cum 
sancto Spiritu’ and built the chorus to 
a towering climax. 

Once again in the ‘Credo in unum 
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deum’, the choir sang with a spirit of 
conviction which added enormously to 
the impact of the performance. In the 
following ‘Patrem omnipotentem’ the 
trumpets again disported themselves at 
the dizzy heights to which Bach leads 
them, with brilliant effect. The choir 
had set a mark for itself in the ‘Qui 
tollis’ of the first part of the Mass, but 
it equalled this in its singing of the ‘Et 
incarnatus est’ and the ‘Crucifixus’. The 
burst of exultation in the ‘Et resur- 
rexit? came as a dramatic relief, so 


WATERGATE SERIES 
ASSURED IN CAPITAL 


National Symphony and Union 
Agree on Terms for New 
Season of Five Weeks 

WasHINGTOoN, D. C., May 20.— 
Another season of National Symphony 
concerts at the Potomac Watergate this 
Summer is assured after the Orchestra 
Association and the Musicians Protec- 
tive Union announced an agreement on 
wage proposals for the players. 

The Union voted to approve the same 
weekly pay scale that members received 
last year despite the shortening of the 
season by three weeks. Last year there 
were eight weeks of concerts, this sea- 
son there will be five. The season will 
open on June 30, and concerts will be 
given each Monday and Thursday even- 
ing through the five-week period. In 
former years concerts were presented 
on Sunday and Wednesday nights. 

The Orchestra Association explained 
it had requested the National Capital 
Parks Office, which has jurisdiction 
over the Watergate site, for a six-weeks’ 
season, but had been granted only five 
weeks because of the manv other re- 
quests for use of the site. Other events 
are expected to keep the Watergate busy 
from the middle of June to late in Au- 
















poignant were the preceding sections. If 
anything, Mr. Jones took the opening 
of the ‘Sanctus’ more slowly this year 
than last, completely altering the rhyth- 
mic pattern of the music, but once past 
this controversial point, the chorus 
moved with majestic power. The audi- 
ence left the chapel at the close of the 
Mass with the glow of the performance 
still upon it. With factories only a few 
minutes walk away humming with ac- 
tivity of another sort, it was doubly con- 
soling to hear the voice of Bach. 


gust. A repertoire opera company from 
New York is negotiating now for part 
of this time. 

L. Corrin Strong, president of the Or- 
chestra Association, praised the union’s 
cooperation in agreeing to accept the 
five-week season at no increase in pay. 

Jay Watz 





Naumburg Concerts to Begin on 
Memorial Day 


Decoration Day evening May 30, 
marks opening of the series of the four 
concerts given by the Naumburg Or- 
chestra on The Mall in Central Park 
every Summer. Ignace Strasfogel will 
conduct the first concert, and the soloist 
will be Benjamin DeLoache, baritone. 
The remaining three concerts will be 
given on the evenings of July 4, 31, and 
Sept. 1, Labor Day. Macklin Marrow, 
Jaffrey Harris and Victor Bay will be 
the conductors, and Gloria LaVey Lora, 
soprano; Dorothy Minty, violinist; and 
Samuel Gallu, tenor, soloists. 





Los Angeles Opera Season Planned 


Los ANGELES, May 20.—The coming 
grand opera season scheduled between 


Nov. 3 and Nov. 9 will open with 
‘Simon Boccanegra’ with Lawrence 
Tibbett, Ezio Pinza, John Brownlee, 


Stella Roman and Frederick Jagel in 
the Shrine Auditorium. I. M 
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exemplified in a string quartet by An- 
toni Szalowski of Poland, and three set- 
tings of Shakespeare sonnets by Piet 
Ketting of Holland, which made up the 
first broadcast on May 17. Perhaps the 
most notable fact about the quartet was 
that it occupied only eight minutes in 
performance. An engagifg and atmos- 
pheric slow movement fared particularly 
well at the hands of the Dorian String 
Quartet, to whom fell the obligations 
involved in this introduction, 

Mr. Ketting took for his settines the 
Shakespeare sonnets beginning “Since I 
left you”, “The little love god”, “Music 
to hear”. Though composed to Dutch 
texts, they were sung in English by 
Hubert Hendrie, baritone, with Vera 
Brodsky at the piano. The two artists 
brought out their best qualities, without 
making them more than moderately ef- 
fective. Save in the last of the three, the 
voice line quite generally lacked thrust 
and most of the musical interest was in 
the piano part. 


Britten and Badings Works Given 


On the afternoon of Sunday, May 18, 
the Columbia Broadcasting Symphony 
performed on the air two of the festival 
novelties, Benjamin Britten’s ‘Les Illu- 
minations’ and Henk Badings’s ‘Prelude 
to a Tragedy’. Howard Barlow, regular 
conductor of the orchestra, led the per- 
formance of the Badings work. For the 
Britten composition, the composer him- 
self took over. 

‘Les Illuminations’ is a setting for 
tenor voice and strings of nine of the 
poems by the French poet Rimbaud 
which bear collectively the same title. 
They were sung in French by a compa- 
triot of the composer, Peter Pears. As 
the texts were not available, or readily 
followed in the performance, it is 
enough to say that Mr. Britten seems 
to have composed music of sufficient 
consanguinity of mood; music that is 
eminently singable and in its use of the 
strings of the orchestra altogether 
workmanlike. That it goes beyond this 
in quality of creative inspiration is not 
to be stated with like confidence. Mr. 
Pears sang well and the players gave 
the composer all that he asked of them. 

Mr. Barlow saw to it that the Bad- 
ings Prelude had every opportunity to 
state its case. The Hollander has writ- 
ten music of technical skill and a certain 
formal solidity. No one would mistake 
this ‘Prelude to a Tragedy’ for a prel- 
ude to a comedy. It is dark of color and 
somber in spirit, if only mildly disso- 
nant in harmony. There is energy in 
some fugal writing midway in the struc- 
ture. But on first hearing the work does 
not cut deep. 


First Public Concert 


At the public concert in McMillin 
Theatre on the evening of Monday, 
May 19, the composers represented were 
Paul Kadosa of Hungary, Stefan Wolpe, 
formerly of Berlin, now in this country; 
René Liebowitz, a Pole of Paris; Wil- 
liam Alwyn of Great Britain, and Jerzv 
Fitelberg of Poland, for some time past 
an American resident. Mr. Kadosa’s 
work was a string quartet for which no 
tonality was specified and which had at 
times a Bartékian savor. Its four move- 
ments were ably integrated, though 
there was more that was pedestrian and 
labored in its progress than would seem 
to promise for it a post-festival popu- 
larity among the commonality of cham- 
ber music devotees. 

Mr. Wolpe was present to take a 
bow with Annalise von Molnar and 








Piet Ketting 


Irma Wolpe, after they had presented 
his two compositions for voice and 
piano—settings of Psalm 64 and Isaiah, 
Chapter 35. The vigor of these settings 
was their most prominent characteristic, 
except that of an apparent lack of any 
clear relation between the music and the 
texts, which were sung in not very un- 
derstandable English. 

Beveridge Webster, in a spirit of do- 
or-die, struggled heroically to make 
something of a one-movement piano so- 
nata by Mr. Liebowitz. It remained an 
essentially unmusical work of consider- 


Benjamin Britten 


tora ae u 


Henk Badings 


able emptiness and much _ violence. 
Pleasantly innocuous thereafter was the 
cleverly contrived Divertimento for 
flute alone, by Mr. Alwyn. It was 
played with sympathy and skill by René 
LeRoy and left an agreeable impression 
in contrast with the piano sonata. 


Fitelberg’s Variation 


To close the concert, the Gordon 
String Quartet returned to the platform 
and for thirty-four minutes, without a 
break, was occupied with Mr. Fitel- 
berg’s Theme and Seven Variations and 
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Britten’s Violin Concerto Has 
First Hearing—Orchestras 
Play on Tour 


Lonpon, May 12.—The intensity and 
variety of musical life in England show 
no signs of abating, and throughout the 
country concerts are invariably well at- 
tended. At the Queen’s Hall, a short 
time ago, the first performance in Eng- 
land of Benjamin Britten’s Violin Con- 
certo by Antonio Brosa was a very con- 
siderable success, and the hall was 
packed. Basil Cameron was the conduc- 
tor of the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on this occasion. Another con- 
ductor, Dr. Malcolm Sargent, has sel- 
dom been so busy as he is at present, 
having toured the entire country with 
the London Orchestra. The London 
Philharmonic is to give a fortnight’s 
season at the Coliseum in London, start- 
ing on June 2. This will be presented by 
Jack Hylton as the culmination of the 
provincial tour which started last Au- 
tumn, when Mr. Hylton took over the 
financial responsibility for the famous 
orchestra when it was in danger of be- 
ing disbanded. 

In battered London, too, Myra Hess’s 
National Gallery concerts continue to at- 
tract more and more lovers of music, the 
standard of performance and the artists 
engaged being always of a high level. The 
Vic-Wells ballet and opera are intermit- 
tently on tour, and the Committee for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts, 
partly supported by a government depart- 
ment, continues with its magnificent work 
of organizing concerts for the evacuees 
and the “bombed-outers”. 

In Oxford, Dr. Thomas Armstrong, the 
Choragus of the University, is performing 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Serenade to Music’ 
(on words from Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant 
of Venice’) with the Oxford Bach Choir. 
This is undoubtedly one of the most sig- 
nificant choral works produced in England 
in recent times. Peace ,and tranquility 
reign in this quite unique composition, the 
product of an exceptional and original 
artistic mind which, after years of travail, 
has found a faith and a loveliness which 
can seldom have been surpassed in this 
type of composition. Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams is continuing his work in England 
during the war. 

At the same concert Dr. Armstrong will 








perform Haydn’s ‘Creation’, the continuo ~ 
to be taken by Sir Hugh Allen, the Ox- 
ford Professor of Music. At the Town 
Hall, the War-Time Concerts, an organ- 
ization run in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Gallery concerts in London, have 
provided praiseworthy performances of 
chamber works by Beethoven, Schubert, 
Brahms and Debussy. Oxford is now look- 
ing forward to the production of a new 
opera, “The Imbroglio’, at the Playhouse, 
by Vere Somerset, known for his investi- 
gations into the lives and works of Paesi- 
ello, Cimarosa and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 


BBC Gives Operas 


The BBC Music Productions Unit have 
triumphed with a broadcast of the whole 
of ‘Hansel and Gretel’ and have plans to 
repeat their success with Offenbach’s ‘Tales 
of Hoffman’. Recent examples of broad- 
cast music include a Beethoven Quartet 
performed by the Hirsch Quartet, and 
Schubert’s Fantasy in C played by Max 
Rostal and Franz Osborn. Angus Morri- 
son plays Beethoven and Chopin, and in a 
program entitled ‘From An English Ca- 
thedral’, Trevor Harvey and the BBC 
singers will perform music by some of the 
great names in English history—Orlando 
Gibbons, William Byrd, Henry Purcell and 
Parry. Roger Quilter has a program of his 
well-known songs and there is a series en- 
titled Mozart’s Quintets which departs 
from the usual string combinations and 
offers the Quintet for oboe, clarinet and 
horn, bassoon and piano, and. the Adagio 
and Rondo for flute, oboe, viola, ’cello 
and celeste. 

Clifford Roberts is broadcasting an or- 
gan recital of works by Rheinberger, Du- 
bois, Bonnet and Liszt, and Arthur Honeg- 
ger’s viola and piano sonata will be played 
by Irene Kohler and Leonard Rubens. 

The last recital so far announced is one 
of American music. Henry Cummings, 
popular baritone, and Sidney Harrison, 
pianist, share the honors. One or two 
names such as MacDowell and Charles 
Griffes are well known to us. Others such 
as Lewis Slavit, Mary Howe and Samuel 
Barber are not so familiar. 

Epwarp LOCKSPEISER 


David Diamond Receives Award from 
Ballet Guild 


David Diamond, whose score for 
Glenway Westcott’s ballet libretto ‘The 
Dream of Audubon’ recently won the 
$500 prize offered by the Ballet Guild, 


Stefan Wolpe 


He 





Jerzy Fitelberg 


Fugue, a work of striking expertness in 
some of its details, but much too long. 
It was written for one of Mrs. Coo- 
lidge’s Library of Congress Festivals, 
and performed there; but it is said that 
the composer never heard it in public 
until he attended a rehearsal for the 
ISCM program. He suggested cuts, 
according to the current report, but the 
quartet players, having prepared the 
music as written, were unready to ac- 
cept changes at the eleventh hour. A 
reception at the University followed this 
concert, 
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received the check from Mrs. Arne H. 
Ekstrom, president of the guild, at a 
luncheon at Hampshire House on May 
19. Samuel Barlow and Nicholas Nabo- 
koff were the speakers. 


CENTRAL CITY PLANS 
OPERA PRODUCTIONS 


To Mark the Tenth Anniversary 
with ‘Barber of Seville’ 
and Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ 


Denver, Cor., May 20.—The Cen- 
tral City Opera House Association, 
making a break with the past, will cele- 
brate the tenth anniversary of the Cen- 
tral City Festival by presenting two 
productions in the historic stone opera 
house during the three weeks beginning 
July 5. 

‘The Barber of Seville’ by Rossini 
will share honors with Gluck’s ‘Orfeo 
ed Euridice’. Both operas will be sung 
in English. Fifteen performances will 
be given of ‘The Barber of Seville’ an 
exciting and brilliant comic opera and 
there will be ten performances of the 


‘Orfeo’. 
St. Leger to Conduct 


With Frank St. Leger producing the 
operas, with settings and costumes de- 
signed by Robert Edmond Jones and 
sung by a cast of Metropolitan opera 
stars, the tenth annual Central City 
Festival promises to be one of the most 
important and artistic events in America 
this Summer. Both operas provide op- 
portunities for beauty of production and 
the chorus of forty-four voices will be 
larger than in any previous Central 
City production. 

John Brownlee will sing Figaro in the 
Rossini opera. Stella Andreva will be 
the Rosina. Others are John Carter, 
Louis D’Angelo, Robert Nicholson, 
Edwina Eustis and Paul Kwartin. 

Anna Kaskas is to be Orfeo and 
Margit Bokor the Euridice in the Gluck 
work. Mr. Jones is assisting Mr. St. 
Leger in the productions, Herbert Graf 
will be stage director, and Karl Kritz 
assistant conductor. 

Joun C,. KENDEL 















































































Dear Musical America: 


Now guess who is in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land! Right off the bat, says you— 
“Mary Garden”! The answer is correct, 
and rates for you a double-A-plus. I 
have heard it whispered that our gentle 
Mary inherited something more than a 
competence when her father died and 
that her presence in the land of her 
birth is entirely a matter of her personal 
wishes. In a cheery letter written to the 
charming soprano, Jean Tennyson, and 
dated as recently as April 24, she sums 
up her life as that of one “living in 
future hope of victory and peace”. She 
had taken her mother to Edinburgh for 
two days to see about her passport. 

“What a lovely city!” wrote Mary. 
“What a crime if any bomb fell on it 
with all its ancient beauty, its buildings 
and castles! A great friend of mine, a 
captain in our army, told me yesterday 
that the war, in his opinion, would last 
another three and a half years. What 
a tragic thought!” 

But in the midst of tragedy can you 
imagine what it was that “Our Mary” 
asked her “sweet Jeannie” to send her? 
This time your guess wouldn’t rate you 


. a C-minus. So I will just quote Mary: 


“Now, listen, I am going to ask you 
something. To me you can send two or 
three cans of maple syrup. Don’t laugh! 
It is the only thing I would like to 
have—I use it in place of sugar!” 

As you know, our Government has 
been talking of “a bridge of ships” 
across the Atlantic. I can conceive of 
something similar in an endless chain of 
cans of maple syrup—and all just for 
the unforgettable Mary. 

ee 


“The old order changeth”. Still, my 
feeling is that Harvard University has 
made a serious mistake in dropping— 
that is, “retiring’—Prof. Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill and Dr. Hugo Leichten- 
tritt, two of the pillars of its music de- 
partment. 

I know; of course (for I have just 
read it in your own columns) that the 
retirement age at Harvard is 65 and 
that both Prof. Hill and Dr. Leichten- 
tritt have passed that age. But the 
American composer is only 69 and the 
German-born musicologist two years 
his junior, There have been exceptions 
to the retirement rule—there could have 
been two more. 

Now, I have good reason to feel that 
Dr. Conant, Harvard’s brilliant and 


illustrious president, is not especially 
Interested in music. His is the scientific 
fiel! and I will venture the opinion that 


if cither Dr. Leichtentritt or Prof. Hill 


had been a research specialist in the do- 
main of organic chemistry, for example, 
the age limit might have been disre- 
garded. I have heard that Prof. Hill 
has not been in the best of health. Per- 
haps he had it in mind to retire, any- 
way. Still, the loss is the same. And 
I happen to know that old-age pensions 
at even our leading institutions are dis- 
gracefully low. It seems incredible, but, 
in a particular instance, one of our fore- 
most musical scholars, retired after 
many years of fruitful teaching, was 
notified that the great university which 
he had served with distinction would 
bestow on him the princely sum of six 
dollars a month! 

I have heard a report that Dr. Apel 
also is leaving Harvard. Dr. Donald 
Grout, a much younger man, seems to 
be in line for Dr. Leichtentritt’s place— 
there is even a feeling in some quarters, 
I understand, that he probably even- 
tually will head the music department. 
But it is not so much personalities that 
are at issue; it is the whole question of 
musical research in the universities. 
Some good work is being done. But 
only in face of an attitude that in too 
many cases makes this subject a step- 
child as compared to research in other 
fields. 

We have taken away from Europe the 
lead in almost every other form of mu- 
sical endeavor. There is no valid rea- 
son, except our own inability to see what 
is at issue, why we should not also be- 
come the world’s chief center of musical 
scholarship. 
¢ 4° 


“The music critic unfortunately, as 
a rule, is a newspaper man”—so writes 
Carl E. Seashore in his newly published 
little volume, ‘Why We Love Music’. 
“Thank heaven for that misfortune,” 
would be the chorus of the managing 
editors of our dailies if they were to 
have to comment on the lament of the 
distinguished Dr. Seashore, the psychol- 
ogist who is Dean Emeritus of the Grad- 
uate College of the State University of 
Iowa. 

But Dr. Seashore, who piainly doesn’t 
like the “pressure methods of efficiency 
in writing down” that he attributes to 
newspaper criticism, admits forthwith 
that the critical “technician” such as he 
would consider thoroughly competent, 
“would find but small outlet for publica- 
tion and a negligible constituency of 
readers.” 

What is more, such a_ technician 
would face, the doctor tells us, “most 
discouragingly, the fact that many of 
the performers on the stage do not 
have critical knowledge of what they 
are doing and are not interested or even 
capable of reading the highly technical 
and critical analysis of their perform- 
ance.” 

“And so,” he magnanimously con- 
cludes, “we must be tolerant with the 
musical critic.” 

But must we? I would really like 
to see something drastic done about our 
critics’ way of barging in on the prov- 
ince of our performers. Here’s Virgil 
Thomson of the Herald Tribune playing 
the piano and directing chorus and solo- 
ists at a concert performance of his own 
‘Four Saints in Three Acts’. And 
there’s Bob Lawrence of the same paper 
conducting an all-Berlioz program 
played by the City Symphony. And just 
take a peep at Olin Downes, of the 
Times, bouncing around the country ac- 
cepting kudos (I don’t know about fees) 
for performing the solo part of the 
Schumann piano concerto. I could go 
on and name others. Surely the eminent 
psychologist could have given us an ad- 
ditional paragraph of warning about all 
that. Please note I said psychologist. 
So far as I know, Dr. Seashore is not a 
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psychiatrist, nor yet even a_psycho- 
analyst. 
* * * 


“What has soup to do with mu- 
sicology ?” you might ask. Or parsley? 
Or gravy? Live and learn. This being 
our scholarship issue, I am passing on 
to you intact, a communication from 
Dr. Paul Nettl of the Westminster Choir 
College, that is most enlightening: 


Dear MusicaAL AMERICA, 


In an interview of a representative of the 
Sun with George Szell, the conductor as- 
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sion in music, He told of journeying to 
Wiesbaden for the last of the Brahms 
Festivals in the days before the last 
World War. Brahms was still a “con- 
troversial” composer, he said, and pub- 
lic and critics were busy saying some 
of the same things that are said about 
Mahler and Bruckner today. The mu- 
sic was “too long,” the material used 
was “commonplace”, the composer was 
an “imitator”’—above all, Brahms’s mu- 
sic was dull.” 

Now if we look at the material in the 
greatest works of Beethoven we shall 
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"Now I'll Play in Tune—I'm Putting Frets On It" 


serted, when complimented on his knowl- 
edge of the culinary arts . . . that there 
must be some connection between music 
and good food. Mr. Szell, who emphasized 
his Contesivediien origin, will remember 
that this is particuarly the case in his 
homeland, since the name of the most 
renowned composer among the Czechs, 
Smetana, really means “whipped cream”. 
Some contemporary Czech composers are 
Vomacka . . literally “gravy”, Maslo 
(butter), Polivka (soup). Sadlo (shorten- 
ing) is a famous Czech ’cellist. Another 
musician of the same name was a Czech 
bassoon player of the 18th Century and a 
friend of Mozart. A prominent Moravian 
composer is Petrzilka (parsley). Since 
Czibulka’s marches are very popular in 
America, it is amusing to realize that this 
name means “little onion”. One recognizes 
a certain delicate discrimination. 

We must not forget to mention, that the 
famous musicologist in the Czech Uni- 
versity, Nejedly, who now occupies a prom- 
inent position at the State Conservatory 
in Moscow, literally means “unenjoyable 
food”. 


PAut NETTL 
oS 


All of us, whether we like their works 
or not, are familiar with the charge 
that the music of Mahler and Bruckner 
is “conductor’s music” and that such 
enthusiasm as there is for it is mostly 
conductor enthusiasm. Well, according 
to one conductor, most great music 
starts out by being “conductor’s music” 
and only gradually does it garner unto 
itself popular and critical approval. One 
of my imps recently eavesdropped on a 
conversation between Serge Koussevit- 
zky and a group of New York scribes 
on the way back from the Bach Festival 
at Bethlehem, in which the leader of the 
Boston Symphony gave his reasons for 
believing that the best of Mahler, 
Bruckner and of the modern Shostako- 
vich belongs to the great line of succes- 





find the most commonplace themes and 
harmonies, Dr. Koussevitzky went on 
to contend. And Beethoven knew per- 
fectly well that they were commonplace. 
He was not writing for a group of con- 
noisseurs but for all humanity, and he 
filled his music with a depth of feeling 
and experience which ennobled its most 
banal measures. But only after the 
listeners of his time had perceived the 
nobility and humanity in his music did 
they cease to find it “dull” and “too 
long” and “too ambitious”. 

Dr. Koussevitzky finds the same pro- 
found feeling and understanding in 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony and in Bruck- 
ner’s Eighth Symphony which he finds 
in the works of Beethoven and Brahms, 
and he believes in the principle of 
letting people hear music a long time be- 
fore they make up their minds about it. 

He remarked that even within the last 
few years he has noticed a marked 
change in the public attitude towards 
Mahler and Bruckner. People are be- 
ginning to wonder whether their music 
really 1s “dull” and “commonplace” and 
to find things exciting which seemed 
boring at first. It is the composer as a 
human being and what he has to say to 
his fellow men that makes his music 
great, according to Dr. Koussevitzky. 
Meanwhile he is going right on con- 
ducting Mahler and Bruckner ! 

* * * 

All I have to add to the foregoing 
is to request that you address all com- 
munications to Dr. Koussevitzky and 
not to me. It’s fashionable to be non- 


belligerent, discovers your 
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SOCIETY TO PUBLISH 
CHAMBER MUSIC WORKS 


Quintet for Flute and Strings by Van 
Vactor and Piano Quintet by 
Ulric Cole Chosen 
The Society for Publication of Amer- 
ican Music, Oscar Wagner, president, 
has chosen this year David Van Vac- 


Ulric Cole David Van Vactor 
tor’s Quintet for flute and strings and 
Ulric Cole’s piano Quintet. Both works 
will be brought out in the Fall. 

Mr. Van Vactor, faculty member of 
Northwestern University Music Depart- 
ment and flutist of the Chicago Sym- 
phony was born in 1908 in Plymouth, 
Ind. After graduating from North- 
western University in 1928, he worked 
in Vienna and later in Paris, where he 
studied flute with Marcel Moyse and 
composition with Paul Dukas. He has 
written chamber and orchestral music, 
including the Symphony in D, winner 
of the 1938 award of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York. The 
Quintet was written in 1932 and _re- 
vised in 1940. It is dedicated to Paul 
Dukas and was first performed in the 
Foyer of Orchestra Hall, Chicago, in 
1936, at a concert of David Van Vac- 
tor’s chamber music. 

Miss Cole was born in New York 
City in 1905. She studied piano with 
Homer Gunn in Los Angeles in her 
childhood, and returned to New York 
for advanced counterpoint with Percy 
Goetschius and piano with George 
Boyle, at the Institute of Musical Art. 
She has also held fellowships at the 
Juilliard Graduate School for composi- 
tion with the late Rubin Goldmark and 
piano with Josef Lhevinne. Her cham- 
ber music and orchestral works have 
been performed by some of the maior 
organizations in this country. Her 
piano quintet, written in 1936, has since 
had eight performances. It is the sec- 
ond of her works to be brought out by 
the Society, her first violin Sonata hav- 
ing won the publication award in 1939. 


MEDAL OF HONOR GIVEN 
TO DR. SIGMUND SPAETH 





Award Made at Reception by National 
Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors 


The Henry Hadley Medal for out- 
standing services to American music 
during the past season, was awarded to 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth at the annual re- 
ception of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening 
of May 16. 

Citations of merit were made to 
various individuals whose work has 
contributed significantly to the same 





American Coach-Accompanist seeks affiliation 
with concert artist for local or tour assign- 
ments. Currently at Sarah Lawrence College. 
Will also accept appointments for private 
coaching. Address George Trovillo, 315 W. 
57th St., New York City. 
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cause. Rose Bampton, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and James Mel- 
ton, tenor, offered the musical program, 
and the speakers were Gene Buck, 
Geoffrey O’Hara, Mrs. Henry Hadley 
and Sigmund Spaeth, president of the 
association. Among the guests of honor 
were Lily Pons, André Kostelanetz, 
Howard Hanson, Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs; Edward John- 
son, General Manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association; Lawrence 
Evans, John Tasker Howard, Paul 
Creston and Edwin McArthur. 


OSCAR WAGNER NAMED 
PRESIDENT OF S.P.A.M. 





Succeeds A. Walter Kramer as Head of 
Society for the Publication of 
American Music 

Oscar Wagner has been elected presi- 
dent of the Society for the Publication 
of American Music, succeeding A. Wal- 
ter Kramer who, after many years of 
active service as head of the organiza- 
tion, was forced to resign because of the 
pressure of other work. Mr. Wagner, 
dean of the Graduate School of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, is also well 
known as a pianist. 

Simultane- 
ously with the elec- 
tion of Mr. Wag- 
ner, the Society an- 
nounced the elec- 
tion to its advisory 
committee of Paul 
Boepple, conductor 
of the _  Dessoff 
Choirs and director 
of the Dalcroze 
School of Music, 
and Harrison Pot- 
ter, pianist. The 
other members of 
the Advisory committee are Georges 
Barrére, Adolfo Betti, Chalmers Clif- 
ton, Jacques Gordon, Lewis M. Isaacs, 
Hugo Kortschak, and Albert Stoessel. 
Officers and directors include: Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach and Mr. Betti, vice-presi- 
dents; Marion Bauer, secretary; Burnet 
C. Tuthill, treasurer; John Alden Car- 
penter, Carl Engel, John Erskine, Eric 
Delamarter and Carleton Sprague 
Smith. 

The Society for the Publication of 
American Music was organized in 1919 
to foster music by American composers 
through publication and distribution. 


HONOR RICHARD HALE 


Oscar Wagner 





Art World Fetes Baritone at Dinner— 
Damrosch Is Toastmaster 


A gala Testimonial Dinner was given 
on May 1, in the crystal ball-room of 
the Hotel Brevoort, in honor of the 
American baritone and actor, Richard 
Hale. The affair was arranged by 
prominent musicians, theatrical folk and 
social leaders to express the gratitude 
of the art world for the constant and 
valuable pioneering Mr. Hale has done 
for American musical works. 

Chairman of the committee was the 
composer-pianist, Russel Wragg. Toast- 
master for the dinner was Dr. Walter 
Damrosch. Other names in the world 
of arts were Dr. J. Warren Erb, Philir 
James, Ted Shawn, Dr.\and Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Thuel Burnham 
Abram Chasins, Agnes DeMille, Charles 
Kullman. Eva Gauthier, Emma Mills. 
Victor Wittgenstein, Dr. Sigmuné 
Spaeth, Irene Lewisohn, William Miles, 
Theresa Helbrun, Helen Teschner Tas, 
Ferdinand Davis, Day Tuttle, Arthur 
Guiterman, Mary Lawton, Brock Pem- 


berton, Douglas Moore, Ethel Peyser, 
Margaret French Cresson, Nathalie 
Hall and Robert Nathan. 

After an introductory speech by Dr. 
Damrosch, Mr. Hale answered, closing 
with two songs by the toastmaster, with 
the composer at the piano. These were 
‘Death and General Putnam’ and ‘Danny 
Deever’. Nathalie Hall, sang two 
numbers from the Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertoire. A few informal speeches 
followed and then Dr. Damrosch pre- 
sented Mr. Hale with a red leather book, 
inscribed in gold with the words, 
“Richard Hale Testimonal Dinner, 
Crystal Ball Room, Hotel Brevoort, 
Thursday, May 1, 1941.” Inside were 
the autographs and personal greetings 
of some 200 guests at the dinner. 





PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
SEEKS YOUTHFUL WORKS 


Committee of Young People’s Concerts 
Holds Contest for Composers 
Aged Ten to Eighteen 


The Committee of the Young People’s 
Concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony is holding a contest 
for young composers between the ages 
of ten and eighteen inclusive. The 
Committee desires to bring to the at- 
tention of the musical public works 
honoring the Centennial Celebration of 
the Society. 

The minimum requirements for manu- 
scripts to be submitted are as follows: 
three single pieces, one for strings alone, 


one for woodwinds alone, and one fo 
brasses alone, of about three minute 
playing time each; a work for chambe 
orchestra, five to seven minutes playin; 
time; or a symphonic composition fo 
large orchestra, number of instrument 
at the discretion of the composer, eigh 
to ten minutes playing time; or shor 
concerto in one movement, for a voic: 
or a single instrument with orchestr 
accompaniment. Eight to ten minute 
playing time. The composer must bh 
born in the United States or Canada 
No work submitted must ever hav 
been published or performed at a pai 
concert. Compositions must reach Di 
Rudolph Ganz, Chicago Musical Col 
lege, Chicago, IIl., no later than Dec. | 
1941. Every work submitted must b 
wrapped flat and postage prepaid. Th 
Committee cannot assume responsibilit) 
for loss or damage. 

The first prize winner will receiv: 
$200 and have his work played by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony under the di- 
rection of Rudolph Ganz at a Young 
People’s Concert during 1941-42 season. 
The second prize winner will receive 
$100 and his work will also be per 
formed by the Society. The third priz: 
winner will receive $50. 





Galaxy Gives May Wine Party 
The Galaxy Music Corporation, Mar- 
shall Kernochan, president, and A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, vice-president, gave their 
annual May wine party in the corpora- 
tion’s office on the afternoon of May 14. 
Many prominent musicians, composers 

and music journalists were present. 


Christoph Willibald Gluck (See page 11) 


The house in Weidenwang (Bavaria) 
where, according to tradition, Gluck was 
born. Christoph Willibald Gluck was born 
on July 2, 1714 in a little village of the 
Upper Palatinate between Nuremberg and 
Ratisbon. Whether this village is Weiden- 
wang or Erasbach, has not yet been defi- 
nitely ascertained. Our picture shows the 
modest house which the inhabitants of 
Weidenwang claim to be Gluck’s birth- 
place. (Editor’s Note: Various authori- 
ties now give Euten as Gluck’s birthplace.) 


Frontispiece of the opera ‘Orfeo ed 
Euridice’ by Monnet-LeMire.  Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo ed Euridice’, performed in Vienna 
in. 1762, was the first opera to reveal 
Gluck’s great music-dramatic reforms. The 
frontispiece shows Orfeo leading his wife 
from the netherworld back to earth. Eu- 
ridice beseeches him to look at her, but 
Orfeo, mindful of the God’s strict inter- 
diction, tries to resist her pleading. 


Gluck with his wife (about 1772). An- 
onymous oilpainting in the Municipal Mu- 
seum of Vienna. Like many other great 
composers, Gluck was quite fond of a good 
drink, and he and his wife are shown here 
with glasses in their hands. This little 
weakness of Gluck’s was even responsible 
for his death. A stroke overtook him after 
he had drunk, oblivious of the Doctor’s 
warning, a fair amount of liquor in the 
company of friends. Marianne Gluck was 
the daughter of the Viennese banker Joseph 
Pergin. She married the composer in 1750 
and the fortune she brought him freed the 
master for the rest of his life from all 
financial worries. 


Gluck’s niece Marianne. As the Gluck 
couple had no children of their own, they 
adopted about 1769 a daughter of the mas- 
ter’s sister. The girl, of whom Gluck was 
very fond, had a lovely voice and showed 
signs of great musical talent. She died, 
however, from the smallpox, in 1776, when 
she was hardly more than seventeen. This 
silhouette is presumed to be a portrait of 
young Marianne Gluck. 


Queen Marie Antoinette, Miniature. 
The music-loving Marie Antoinette, a 
daughter of Empress Maria Theresa of 


Austria, received as a young girl music 
instruction from Gluck. When she married 
the French Dauphin, she did her best to 
bring the master to France. The Paris 
performance of ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’ in 
1774, conducted by Gluck himself, material- 
ized in spite of various intrigues, thanks to 
her intervention. 


Achilles in Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’. 
This picture of a costume from the Paris 
performance of the ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’ 
shows that the work was staged with ex- 
traordinary splendor. The opera made the 
greatest sensation and was the starting- 
point for heated controversies between 
Gluck’s adherents and opponents. 


Gluck’s bust by Jean Antoine Houdon 
is the most famous plastic portrait of the 
master. It was done in marble and placed 
in 1778 in the Paris Grand Opéra, where 
a fire destroyed it a hundred years later. 
Fortunately Houdon himself had made 
various copies of his work, the most re- 
nowned of which are treasured by the 
Royal College of Music, London, and the 
Kaiser Friedrichs Museum, Berlin. Our 
picture shows an unusual profile-view of 
the London bust. 


MS. of a letter from Gluck to Franz 
Kruthoffer, dated June 28, 1778. Gluck 
wrote this letter from Vienna to his friend 
Franz Kruthoffer, Secretary of the Aus- 
trian Legation in Paris, It is partly in 
German, partly in French and tells of 
Gluck’s work on his two last operas. 
‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ and ‘Echo et Nar- 
cisse’. In the upper left corner is a note 
by Kruthoffer : “Answered Paris July 17th, 
1778.” Apparently it took at that time 
about two weeks for the mail to cover the 
distance of 700 miles between Vienna and 
Paris. 


An autograph-page from Gluck’s ‘Iphi- 
génie en Tauride’. The opera ‘Iphigénie 
en Tauride’, performed in 1779 in Paris, 
brought to the sixty-five-year-old Gluck 
the last big success of his life. With it he 
definitely outdid the work of his Italian 
rival, Niccolé Piccini. It is interesting to 
note that Gluck used German words in this 
manuscript, although the first performance 
was given in the French language. 
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Bust of Gluck by Houdon 
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Gluck and His Wife, Marianne 
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Tew dice amor ti roade 


A Letter from Gluck to Franz Kruthoffer 


Frontispiece from ‘Orfeo ed Euridice’ 


Page from ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ 
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Radio City 








Cosmo-Sileo 





Erno Rapee Conducts Opera 
with Three Artists, Enya Gon- 
zalez, Anne Roselle and 
Josepha Chekova, Alternating 
in Title Role, and with Jan 
Peerce and Mario Berini as 
Pinkerton 


For two weeks, beginning on May 1, 
Puccini’s opera ‘Madama Butterfly’ was 
staged at the Radio City Music Hall. 
The work was given in a one-hour ver- 
sion and was staged by Leon Leonidoff 
with Erno Rapee, conductor of the Ra- 
dio City Symphony, as musical director. 
The work was presented four times 
daily at the theatre and before an ag- 
gregate audience of more than 220,000 
people. 

Alternating in the role of Butterfly 
were three prima donnas, Enya Gon- 
zalez, Anne Roselle and Josepha Che- 
kova. Jan Peerce and Mario Berini, 
tenors, sang the part of Pinkerton. Ed- 
wina Eustis and Ivy Dale, contraltos, 
played Suzuki. The role of Sharpless 
was sung by Earl Wrightson, assisted 
by Earl Lippy and Anthony Marlowe 
was Goro. The settings were by Bruno 
Maine. 











Ninth Annual 


Bach FHeatival 


JUNE 6 AND 7 
FIVE CONCERTS 


BALDWIN WALLACE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO 
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Stages Puccini’s ‘Madama Butterfly’ 

































Cosmo-Sileo 


The Setting for ‘Madama Butterfly’ as Staged by the Radio City Music Hall (Above) with 
Anne Roselle as Cio-Cio-San and Mario Berini as Pinkerton, and (at Left) Enya Gonzalez and 
Jan Peerce in the Same Roles 





N. Y. STADIUM PREPARES INITIAL PROGRAM 





Rodzinski to Conduct All-Tchai- 
kovsky List with Rubin- 
stein as Soloist 


An ali-Tchaikovsky program will open 
the twenty-fourth season of concerts 
at the Lewisohn Stadium on June 19 
when Artur Rodzinski will conduct the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
his only appearance at the Stadium and 
Artur Rubinstein will play the Piano 
Concerto in B Flat Minor. The pro- 
gram will also bring the Fifth Sym- 
phony and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Over- 
ture-Fantasia. 

Alexander Smallens will conduct the 
remainder of the first week concerts 
from June 20 through the 25th, with the 
exception of the first Monday night 
when Hugh Ross will be in charge, with 
Paul Robeson, assisted by the Schola 
Cantorum, as soloist. Albert Spalding, 
violinist, will appear under Mr. Smal- 
lens on June 21. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo will 
present a pair of dance performances on 
June 26 and 27; ‘Les Sylphides’, ‘Sche- 
herezade’ and ‘Le beau Danube’ are 
scheduled. 

John Corigliano will be concertmaster 
of the orchestra; Joseph Emonts, first 
cellist ; and Hugo Kolberg will be assist- 
ant concertmaster. Mr. Kolberg for the 
past two seasons has been concertmaster 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony and next 
season will be concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. The Stadium pro- 
gram notes will be written by Robert 
Bagar and Louis Biancolli, music critics 
of the New York World-Telegram. 


List Additional Soloists 


In addition to the soloists previously 
announced the following artists will ap- 
pear: Yehudi Menuhin, ‘Albert Spald- 
ing, Jascha Heifetz, Josef Hofmann, 
and Lily Pons. André Kostelanetz will 
conduct the program on which his wife, 
Miss Pons, will appear. Franz Allers 
will conduct the Monte Carlo Ballet 
performances. 

To help assure the success of the 





fund-raising campaign this Spring, a 
Men’s Committee of the Stadium Con- 
certs has been organized for the first 
time, with William J. Keary and David 
H. McAlpin as co-chairman. $35,000 
has already been raised, but $75,000 is 
necessary if the Stadium Concerts’ 
plans for its twenty-fourth season are 
to be carried through, according to Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman. 





Mitropoulos to Conduct Benefit Concert 
at Stadium 


Dimitri Mitropoulos will conduct a 
special concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony at the Lewisohn 
Stadium on June 15. The concert has 
been arranged under the joint sponsor- 
ship of Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
and the Associated Musicians of Greater 
New York, Local 802. The proceeds 
from the evening are to be devoted to 
a series of public band concerts to be 
given this Summer in the musically 
under-privileged districts of Greater 
New York. 





Lemay to Conduct Portland, Ore., 
Summer Concerts 


PoRTLAND, ORE., May 19.—When 
Paul Lemay came from Duluth to con- 
duct the Portland Symphony in a 
Standard Symphony hour on May 15, he 
signed a contract to conduct the Stad- 
ium series of Summer Symphony, Inc. 
The concerts will begin on July 21, con- 
tinuing for six weeks. The personnel of 
the orchestra will be the same as that of 
the Portland Symphony. Soloists have 
not yet been announced. J. F. 





Howard Heard as Radio Commentator 


John Tasker Howard, author, com- 
poser and lecturer on music, is being 
heard as intermission commentator on 
the new Summer concert series of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony, con- 
ducted by Howard Barlow. The series 
was inaugurated over the Columbia net- 
work on May 11. 


YOUTH ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS IN NEW YORK 


Stokowski Leads Newly-Formed 
Group in Carnegie Hall— 
Tour to Follow 


The second installment of Leopok 
Stokowski’s All American Youth U1 
chestra made its bow to New York i 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of May 
16, early in the tour which will tak 
the group from coast to coast. Last 
year’s ensemble brought such high en 
coniums from the public and press o! 
the metropolis that this year’s experi 
ment was awaited with keen anticipa 
tion, Justifiable hopes, however, wer: 
not full realized in the performance. 

Any one of several elements may be re 
sponsible for the comparative lack of qual 
ity in the ensemble as regards tone pro 
duction and unity. The players are younge: 
this year by an average of two years. In 
stead of the former sixteen instrumental 
ists from the Philadelphia Orchestra, only 
eight now occupied key positions. The or 
chestra played in a specially constructed 
“acoustical reflector”, designed to give the 
maximum effect of tone blending and reso 
nance when used with Mr. Stokowski’s re 
arrangement of the seating, with brasses 
and winds to the fore, strings to the back. 
Incidentally, this shell is distinctly dis 
pleasing in visual effect, reminding this 
reviewer of a dismal blue grotto, fan 
tastically lighted with bulbs of the same 
color. 

But it is to be suspected that none of 
these elements had so much to do with 
the disagreeable impact of most of the 
performance (particularly that of the 
Brahms Third Symphony, which was the 
main work), as the distinguished conduc- 
tor’s interpretations. Seldom has such dis- 
tortion of this Symphony been heard, even 
from Mr. Stokowski. The youngsters, ob 
viously eager to give their best and dis 
playing almost the same degree of talent 
as the former group, followed the conduc 
tor’s indications meticulously. The results 
were arbitrary tempi and dynamics of an 
almost scandalous stamp: alternate lagging 
and lashing in the first movement; drag- 
ging of the Andante until it was funereal, 
of the Poco Allegretto to a point of vul- 
garization, and of the Chorale in the last 
movement to dirgelike proportions. It was 
a virtuoso exhibition of the very worst 
sort. 

The Bach Fugue in G Minor, a Stokow- 
ski transcription substituted for the listed 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, was care- 
fully and neatly played, though with the 
same raucous tone later all too obvious in 
the Brahms. Henry Cowell’s ‘Ancient 
Desert Drone’, a piece of movieland orien 
talization, was performed well, but signi- 
fied little. 

It was in the final work listed, Mr. Sto 
kowski’s debatable “synthesis” of the 
Love Music from ‘Tristan und Isolde’, that 
the orchestra reached its best playing, for 
unity, tone and expressiveness. Lush is the 
word for this bit of exhibitionism on the 
conductor’s part, and for the sounds pro- 
duced by his willing players. Another sen- 
sation was the performance, as an encore, 
of Novacek’s ‘Perpetuum mobile’, orches- 
trated by Mr. Stokowski for the entire 
viola section. With the wealth of talent 
that has been discovered and brought out, 
it seems a pity to have it directed in path 
ways of such questionable taste. Q. 





Hufstader Leads NYA Symphony in 
Music for Documentary Film 
Robert Hufstader, conductor of the 
Bach Circle Orchestra and associate 
conductor of the New York City NYA 
Symphony, on May 5th conducted the 
latter group in the music for “The Land’ 
a film made under the supervision oi! 
the Department of Agriculture. Th« 
music was written by Richard Arnel an: 
the score supervised by Fritz Mahler, 
conductor of the NYA Symphony. 
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STEWART CONDUCTS 
TORONTO INAUGURAL 


Leads Philharmonic at Opening 
of Summer Series with 
Swarthout as Guest 


Toronto, May 20.—The Toronto Phil- 
harmonic, under its permanent conduc- 
tor and founder, Reginald Stewart, 
opened its eighth season at the Arena 
of the University of Toronto on May 1. 

The largest audience in the history of 
the orchestra, numbering over 7,500, 
gave the orchestra and conductor a tu- 
multuous ovation. The assisting artist 
was Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
Miss Swarthout was warmly greeted 
and her contributions were enthusiastic- 
ally received. With orchestral accom- 
paniment the artist sang the aria ‘When 
I Am Laid in Earth’ from Purcell’s ‘Di- 
do and Aeneas’ and followed with an- 
other Purcell work, ‘Nymphs and Shep- 
herds’. Later in the program Miss 
Swarthout sang a group of French and 
Spanish songs. She was repeatedly re- 
called and gave as encores arias from 
‘Samson and Delilah’ and ‘Carmen’. Mr. 
Stewart had chosen a happy program 
for the initial appearance of the or- 








Reginald Stewart 


chestra. Of especial interest were Aaron 
Copland’s ‘El Salon Mexico’ and Ar- 
thur Benjamin’s ‘Cotillon’. The major 
work was an admirable presentation of 
Dvorak’s nostalgic ‘New World’ Sym- 
phony. 

In this inaugural concert, the Toronto 
Philharmonic began a six months’ sea- 
son. During the Summer and Fall emi- 
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nent guest artsists will appear with the 
orchestra. Two guest conductors, Efrem 
Kurtz and Charles O’Connell, will con- 
duct in the early Summer, while Mr. 
Stewart conducts a series of New York 
Stadium concerts. Assisting artists al- 
ready announced include: Percy Grain- 
ger, pianist; Ruggiero Ricci, violinist; 
Maria Gambarelli, dancer; Wilbur 
Evans, baritone; Rose Bampton, so- 
prano; and John Dudley, tenor. 
Rosert H. Roperts 


PHILADELPHIA MEN 
PLAY IN TORONTO 


Ormandy Conducts Two Con- 
certs in Annual Visit—Mac- 
Millan Leads Bach Passion 


Toronto, May 20.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, with Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting, gave two concerts in Massey 
Hall on May 5 and 6. The coming of 
the orchestra has been an annual musi- 
cal event in Toronto since 1936, and 
sold-out houses gave conductor and mu- 
sicians an enthusiastic welcome. For 
the opening concert the program includ- 
ed the ‘Academic Festival Overture’, 
and Symphony No. 4 in E Minor, by 
Brahms; the Suite ‘From Childhood’ 
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by McDonald; and the ‘Rumanian Rhap- 
sody’, No. 1, by Enesco. Mr. McDonald 
conducted his own composition in which 
Edna Phillips, harpist, was soloist. On 
May 6 the program included a Concerto 
by Handel arranged by Ormandy; Si- 
belius’s Symphony No. 1 in E Minor, 
given in commemoration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Sibelius’s birthday ; 
and Franck’s Symphony in D Minor. 
On April 8 Sir Ernest MacMillan con- 
ducted Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’ in 
Convocation Hall of the University of 
Toronto. The ‘Passion’ has become one 
of the annual events of Holy Week in 
Toronto, and Sir Ernest has conducted 
it every year since 1922. Convocation 
Hall was sold out many weeks in ad- 
vance. The choir was the Conservatory 
Choir and the orchestra was made up of 
the musicians from the Toronto Sym- 
phony. The soloists were Canadian 
singers and included William Morton, 
tenor, who sang the part of the Narra- 
tor; George Lambert, baritone, as 
Christ; Eileen Law, contralto; and 
Muriel Scheerle, soprano. 
Ropert H. Roperts 





Jan Veen and Dance Group to Appear 


Boston, May 20.—Jan Veen and his 
dance group were to appear in two dance 
recitals in the Veen studio on May 23 
and 24. 








Concert Management———————— 


WILLARD MATTHEW 
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CONCERTS: Choral Ensembles Provide Majority of Programs 


HORAL ensembles provided most of 

the recital fare of the fortnight. 
The list included the Branscombe Choral, 
the Golden Hill Chorus, the Welsh 
Women’s Chorus, People’s Chorus, and 
the Brico Choral Clubs. The Doctor’s 
Orchestral Society gave a concert. Solo 
recitalists were Lillian Gauntlett and 
Elsie Anderson, sopranos, and Joseph 
Healy, pianist. 


Joseph Healy, Pianist (Debut) 

To the sizeable roster of pianists who 
have made their New York debuts this 
season the name of Joseph Healy was 
added on the evening of May 5 when the 
young artist gave a recital in Town Hall. 
Mr. Healy had chosen a program which in- 
cluded several infrequently heard works. 

Glazunoff’s Sonata, Op. 74, is almost 
never played these days, and yet it is a 
well-constructed and agreeable piece of 
music in its academic and conventional 
way. Mr. Healy performed it with im- 
agination. Nor are the fabulous Godowsky 
reworkings of the Chopin etudes played as 
often as they should be. Mr. Healy offered 
that from Op. 25, No. 6 (the study in 
thirds) and the one from Op. 10, No. 5 and 
Op. 25, No. 9, called ‘Badinage’. He also 
included the Strauss-Godowsky ‘Artist’s 
Life’. 

The pianist was at his best, however, in 
the group of Brahms Piano Pieces, Op. 119, 
in which he captured the introspective 
moods of the music and in which he was 
also most effective from the technical as- 
pect. The concert opened with Bach’s 
‘French’ Suite in E and the program also 
included Liszt’s ‘Gnomenreigen’ and ‘Feux 
Follets’. The audience gave the pianist a 
cordial reception. R. 


Lillian Gauntlett, Soprano 

Lillian Gauntlett, Negro soprano, who 
has been heard in New York before, re- 
appeared in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of May 18, with Myrtle Gauntlett at 
the piano. The singer’s program included 
Violetta’s aria from Act I of ‘La Traviata’ 
and an air from Handel’s ‘Semele’. There 
was a group in French, one in English and 
a closing group of Spirituals. Miss Gaunt- 
lett has a voice of naturally fine quality but 
it seems to have been badly used with a 
resulting edgy quality, though some pianis- 
simo high tones were well placed and she 
sang the ascending runs in the ‘Traviata’ 
aria, staccato, as marked by the composer, 
which is seldom done. Here interpretative 
sense was not strongly marked and there 
was a sense of nervousness that militated 
against her best efforts. Much of her sing- 
ing, however, was enjoyable. H. 


Elsie Anderson, Soprano 

Elsie Anderson, soprano, who has been 
heard in New York several times before, 
appeared in recital in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening of 
May 9, with Sara Knight at the piano and 
Ruth Freeman, flutist, assisting. Miss 
Anderson used capably a voice of agreeable 
quality though not one of heroic propor- 
tions. Her first group, admirably con- 
trasted, included excerpts from Bach’s ‘St. 
John Passion’, Handel’s ‘Il Pensieroso’ and 
Mozart’s ‘The Impresario’. A group of 
French works followed and a group by 
Trunk. The most elaborate item was the 
‘Shadow Song’ from Meyerbeer’s ‘Din- 
orah’, and the program ended with a group 
in English by Hadley, Brewer, Sacco, 
Ware and Hageman. Throughout the 
evening Miss Anderson’s singing was 
characterized by musicianly good taste and 
discretion which made her work of definite 
interest. V 


Welsh Women’s Chorus 


The annual concert of the Welsh 
Women’s Chorus of New York, Llewellyn 
Roberts, conductor, was given in the Town 
Hall on the evening of May 10. John 
Lloyd, tenor, was soloist, and Grace 
The members of the 


Roberts, accompanist. 








Elsie Anderson 


Joseph Healy 


chorus wore, as usual, the long red cloaks 
and round black hats of Wales a century 
or more ago. The singing was excellent 
in every way, tonally and technically. The 
program began with Bach’s ‘Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring’ and included works by 
Purcell, Forsyth and others. About half 
the numbers were given in Welsh. Ann 
Myfanwy Evans sang a solo in E. T. 
Davis’s ‘Fairy Glen’. Finding especial 
favor was Philip James’s arrangement of 
‘The March of Rhuddlan’. Mr. James was 
present and was called upon to bow in re- 
sponse to the applause. Mr. Lloyd dis- 
closed a voice of excellent quality and some 
power but not always produced so as to 
bring it to its best estate. He sang Han- 
del’s ‘Sound an Alarm’ and ‘O Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?’. At the close of 
the concert the audience rose and joined 
in the singing of the Welsh National An- 
them. D. 


National Music League Gives Concert 

The National Music League, Inc., con- 
sisting of eleven young musicians who have 
pooled their resources in this non-profit 
making organization, presented its second 
annual ‘Artists of the Future’ program in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of May 13. 
The young artists were assisted by the 
Manhattan Symphonic Ensemble, con- 
ducted by Walter Robert, pianist and 
member of the League. Two of the mem- 
bers, William Masselos and Zadel Skolov- 
sky, pianists, did not appear at this con- 
cert because they had been heard in re- 
cent recitals in New York. 

Ruth Freeman, flutist, and Bertha Mel- 
nik, pianist, opened the program with 
Bach’s Flute Sonata in E. Jean Bryan, 
contralto, assisted by William Ehren- 
krantz, Hinda Barnett, Kurt Frederick, 
Norman Hollander and Frank Widdis, 
members of the Symohonic Ensemble, sang 
an Aria from Bach’s Cantata No. 144. In 
the following Handel group Gizella Ehren- 
werth, violinist, and Miss Melnik played a 
sontata; William Hess, tenor, assisted by 
the string quartet from the Symphonic 
Ensemble and Mr. Robert at the piano, 
sang a Recitative and Air from ‘Jephtha’; 
Lois Wann, accompanied by the same 
group plus Isadore Janowsky, double-bass 
player, was heard in the Concerto for 
Oboe in G Minor; and William Gephart 
sang an Air from ‘Joshua’ accompanied by 
Mr. Ehrenkrantz, Mr. Hollander and Miss 
Melnik. Davis Cunningham was heard in 
two Mozart arias with Miss Melnik ac- 
companying him, and the program con- 
cluded with a performance of Hummel’s 
Septet in D Minor, Op. 74, by the Man- 
hattan Symphonic Ensemble which includes 
in addition to those named above, Miss 
Freeman, flute, Joseph Marx, oboe, and 
Martin Noliboff, French Horn. M. 


Golden Hill Chorus 


The Golden Hill Chorus, an organization 
of women’s voices, assisted by the Down- 
town Glee Club, both under the baton of 
Channing Lefebvre, gave a concert in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of May 9. 
The Golden Hills offered two groups of 
works, the Down Towns, one, and the com- 
bined choruses, two. As usual there was a 
modicum of folk music. The female chorus 
began with works by Bach, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Schubert and this was 
followed by folk songs by the men. The 
combined choruses then sang a ‘Sch’ma 





Yisroel’ from the Hebrew ritual, an ‘Ave 
Maria’ by Rachmaninoff and a Welsh air. 
A feature of the next group was a setting 
of a part of the ‘Song of Songs’ beginning 
with ‘Lo, the Winter is Past’ by George 
Mead, which was conducted by-the com- 
poser. The program closed with folk music 
by the combined choruses. As usual, Mr. 
Lefebvre’s conducting was excellent and he 
achieved highly satisfactory results from 
his choral bodies. The accompanists were 
Grace Roberts, pianist, and Harold Frie- 
dell, organist. D. 


Welland Lathrop and Ensemble Appear 

Welland Lathrop, with an _ assisting 
group of seven dancers, gave a recital at 
the Lexington Avenue YHMA on the eve- 
ning of May 18 in the series presented by 
its Dance Theater. Edward Sporar was 
the musical director and Mary Grant de- 
signed the costumes. Members of the en- 
semble were Helen Priest, Elizabeth Sher- 
bon, Lisa Holton, Anne Hutchinson, Rich- 
ard Wyatt, Shilli Maier and David Zell- 
men, 

The program included a Prelude based 
on words by Archibald MacLeish, narrated 
by George Hall, with music by Lehman 
Engel; Two American Portraits, ‘The 
Puritan’ with music by Ralph Gilbert, and 
‘Johnny Appleseed’ with music by Paul 
Bowles; a fantasy, ‘This Is His Birth- 
day’, with words by Jane Ward and Harry 
Duncan spoken by Mr. Hall and music by 
Bertha Gerson; an ‘Idyll—About a Little 
Man’ with music by Leon Kushner ; “Three 
Characters for a Passion Play’ with music 
by Barték; and ‘Festival Dances for the 
Revival of Spring’ with music by Villa- 
Lobos. 

At his best, as in the solo Prelude, the 


tant une 


Dramatic Legend with Text by Denis 
de Rougement Is Conducted 
by Boepple 
‘ ICOLAS DE FLUE’, a dramatic 
legend with a text by Denis de 
Rougemont and music by Arthur Hon- 
egger had its premiere under Paul 
Boepple in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 





Arthur Honegger, Whose ‘Nicolas de Flue’, 
a Dramatic Legend, Received Its Premiere in 
Carnegie Hall 


ning of May 8, the performers includ- 
ing the Dessoff Choirs, the Orchestra 
of the New Friends of Music and a 
chorus of children from the Fort George 
Presbyterian Church, St. Mary’s in the 
Garden and Foley’s Choral Ensemble 
from the Church of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 


‘Prophet’ and ‘Outcast’ of the ‘Three Char 
acters’ and the group ‘Festival Dances 
Mr. Lathrop is a skilled and emotionally 
powerful choreographer. Despite certai: 
mannerisms of distortion upon which lh: 
relies too much for his effects, he has a 
interesting vocabulary of movement. But 
he should be more self-critical, and not di 
lute his programs with things like th: 
‘Birthday’ and the ‘Idyll’. The audienc« 
was cordial and the performances were 01 
the whole good, though nervous and a bit 
insecure at times. Once again the YHMA 
is to be congratulated for letting us sec 
the work of young dancers. Would that 
there were more such series. 4 


Claire Strauss, Pianist (Debut) 

Claire Strauss, pianist, of Brooklyn 
made her first appearance in Manhattan at 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of May 7. Her program com 
prised two sonatas by Scarlatti, Beet 
hoven’s Sonata, Op. 57 (‘Appassionata’ ) 
and works by Chopin, Ravel, Bartdk, 
Poulenc and Lecuona. Miss_ Strauss 
played with intelligence and obvious ca 
pacity, but the formidable program over- 
taxed her interpretative and technical re- 
sources. The audience was cordial. B. 


Festival of Jewish Art 
A program of varied content, designated 
as a “Festival of Jewish Art’ was given 
in the Town Hall on the evening of May 
14, for British War Relief, under the 
direction of Jacob Weinberg. The program 
began with a piano trio by Mr. Weinberg 
played by the composer, Elly Stein, violin- 
ist, and Wally Gara, cellist. Moses 
Rudinoff, baritone, then sang works by 

(Continued on page 23) 


s de Flue’ Has Premiere 


The play is concerned with the role 
played in Swiss history by Nicolas, who 
became a hermit and emerged from his 





Paul Boepple 


Denis de Rougemont 


solitude to save his countrymen from the 
dissension into which they had fallen after 
defeating Charles the Bold. It was origi- 
nally intended as an outdoor spectacle to 
be given at the Swiss National Exhibition 
of 1939. In the concert version over-long 
passages of narration were monotonous]) 
intoned through a loud speaker by Fernand 
Auberjonois. 

The music had the benefit of a stirring 
and dramatic performance by singers and 
orchestra under Mr. Boepple. But it is 
vastly inferior to Honegger’s ‘King David’ 
in pregnancy of motives and dramatic com 
pulsion. Some of the choruses of war are 
built up with cross rhythms in the orches- 
tra and chorus to a savage power and in 
tensity, but the milder portions of the work 
are banal and sentimental to boot. One 
chorus even smacked of Gounod’s ‘Faust’ 
and the ‘March of the Ambassadors’ was 
embarrassingly commonplace. In an out- 
door performance with hundreds of people 
participating these things would of course 
not have the same effect which they do 
in the concert hall. As a whole, the wor! 
seemed loose-jointed and confused in its 
dramatic motives. M. de Rougement told 
the audience about his play in an intr« 
ductory address. S. 
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TRENTON SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Sabatini Conducts Final Concert 
with Rethberg as Soloist— 
Youth Program Heard 

TRENTON, N. J., May 20.—With Gug- 
lielmo Sabatini conducting and Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, as soloist, the Trenton Symphony 
brought its nineteenth season to a close 
with a pleasurable concert in Memorial 
Hall, Stacy Park, on April 29. The 
season, the fourth in which Mr. Saba- 
tini has served as conductor, was one of 
the most successful in the organization’s 
annals with six subscription concerts 
presented and excellently supported. 

Mme. Rethberg was heard in ‘Leise, 
leise’ from ‘Der Freischtitz’; ‘Ritorna 
vincitor’ from ‘Aida’, and ‘Pace, pace 
mio Dio’ from ‘La Forza del Destino’. 
Her vocalism and artistry were ac- 
knowledged with hearty and sustained 
applause. ‘Dich teure Halle’ from 
“Tannhauser’ was sung as an encore. 

Mr. Sabatini and his colleagues colla- 
borated admirably in the accompani- 
ments of the soloist and rendered a fine 
account of their respective powers in 
readings of Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony; Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Over- 
ture; Saint-Saens’s ‘Danse Macabre’, 
and the finale of Wagner’s ‘Die Wal- 
kiire’. 

In the afternoon on the same date the 
orchestra with Mr. Sabatini as con- 
ductor and commentator gave a youth 
concert under the auspices of the Tren- 
ton Piano Teachers Guild, the event at- 
tracting a capacity audience. The pro- 
gram comprised the Schubert, Weber, 
and Saint-Saens compositions mention- 
ed above, and in addition the Prelude to 
the third act of Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’; 
Smetana’s ‘The Moldau’, and Men- 
delssohn’s G Minor Piano Concerto 
with Peggy Willis, a youthfu! and tal- 
ented soloist. 





WILLIAM E. SmirH 


BACH SOCIETY PRESENTS 
B MINOR MASS IN NEWARK 








Rodney Saylor Conducts Chorus of 300 
in Ninth Annual Presentation— 
Marian Anderson Appears 

Newark, N. J., May 20.—The ninth 
annual performance of the Mass in B 
Minor was given by the Bach Society 
of New Tersey at the Mosque Theatre 
on April 29. Rodney Saylor, the founder, 
conducted. An audience of 3000, gath- 
ered from every part of the state, 
listened with reverent absorption. Dur- 
ing the past vear Mr. Saylor has organ- 
ized Bach choirs in several neighboring 
communities, with the result that his 
choral forces now number about 300. 
The orchestra has been enlareed to 
about fifty. The soloists were Mariorie 
McClung, soprano, Lydia Summers, 
contralto, Hardesty Johnson, tenor, and 
Tohn Percival. bass. Orchestral ob- 
bligati were played bv August Geisler, 


violin, Chester Barclay, flute. Lois 
Wann. oboe, Murrav Karpilowskv. 
trumpet. Ellen Stone, horn, Arthur 


Klein, piano, and Clifford Welsh, organ. 

On April 28 Marian Anderson made 
her fourth appearance here in less than 
three vears, attracting an audience that 
filled every seat in the Mosque and all 
available standing room. The recital was 
given under the auspices of the Griffith 
Music Foundation in cooperation with 
the Associate Alumnae of the New Ter- 
sey College for Women. Miss Ander- 


son’s program was a feast for the con- 
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AT A BENEFIT CONCERT IN ENGLAND 
Artists Participating in a Celebrity Concert at the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, 
England, for the Aid of His Majesty's Forces, Are (Left to Right), Herman 
Simberg, Tenor; Jelly D'Aranyi, Violinist; Mark Hambourg, Pianist; Mischel 
Cherniavsky, ‘Cellist; Ivor Newton, Pianist; and Solomon Kleiman, Pianist 


noisseur, including the final aria from 
‘Dido and Aeneas’, two Handel airs, a 
Schubert group, two Shakespeare set- 
tings by Roger Quilter, and a group of 
Negro spirituals arranged by Nathaniel 
Dett. Several encores were added. Franz 
Rupp was a superb accompanist. 


MEMPHIS SYMPHONY 
CLOSES THIRD YEAR 


Tuthill Conducts Orchestra with 
Frances Greer as Soprano 
Soloist 


MempHIs, TENN., May 17. — The 
Memphis Symphony, conducted by 
Burnet C. Tuthill, closed its third sea- 
son on May 6 with a gala concert, its 
fourth of the year and its contribution 
to Music Week. Frances Greer was 
soprano soloist and the Memphis Sym- 
phony Chorus of ninety voices was also 
heard in the ‘Song of Fate’ by Brahms. 


Soloist Is Heard 


Miss Greer sang the ‘Jewel Song’ 
from Faust, Bizet’s ‘Ouvre ton coeur’ 
and Herbert’s ‘Italian Street Song’, and 
joined with chorus and orchestra in a 
performance of Schubert’s ‘Omnipo- 
tence’. The orchestra played Brahms’s 
‘Academic Festival Overture’, ‘The 
White Peacock’ by Charles Griffes 
and the ‘Polovetsian Dances’ from 
‘Prince Igor’ by Borodin in which the 
chorus joined. As an encore, Strauss’s 
‘Artist’s Life’ waltz was heard. 

The Memphis Symphony has included 
on each program at least one American 
composition and its policy has been to 
engage as soloists only young American 
artists. Four concerts will be given 
next season. J. Se 











Brownlee to Sing at Festival in Emporia 


John Brownlee will appear twice in 
Emporia, Kans., on June 28 and 29, in 
a Summer music festival, sponsored by 
the Kansas State Teachers College. On 
Tune 28, he will sing the role of Figaro 
in a performance in English of ‘The 
Barber of Seville’, and on the succeed- 
ing day, as a portion of a recital pro- 
gram, the solo role in ‘Ballad for 
Americans’, with a choral group from 
the college. In July, the baritone will 


be in Central City, Col., for rehearsals 
and performances of “The Barber’ in 
the opera house in the historic, old min- 
ing town. 


ST. LOUIS WELCOMES 
PHILADELPHIA MEN 








Ormandy Conducts Orchestra as 
Last Event of Season of 
Civic Music League 


Sr. Louis, May 18.—The Civic Music 
League, closing the most successful sea- 
son in its long history, presented to its 
members a concert by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy on 
April 29. 

The program unfolded the virtues of 
every choir in the orchestra. Mr. 
Ormandy’s arrangement of Handel’s 
Concerto for orchestra in D was fol- 
lowed by a superb reading of Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 4. The second half of 
the program was devoted to a thrilling 
performance of Strauss’s ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’ and four excerpts from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Meistersinger’. At the conclusion 
of the last there was such a storm of 
continuous applause that Mr. Ormandy 
was obliged to add several encores, 
despite his announcement that he “knew 
St. Louisans were unaccustomed to such 
and they did not expect encores to sym- 
phony concerts.” 

The St. Louis Women’s Symphony 
conducted by Edith Gordon, gave its an- 
nual concert at the Soldan High School 
Auditorium on April 7. It was again 
evident that. Miss Gordon has unusual 
ability in bringing together a group of 
amateurs who are willing to work hard 
and anxious to give their very best in a 
program of representative works. 

The program contained Thomas’s 
Overture to ‘Mignon’; Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony No. 8 in A (‘Italian’); five 
selections from Bizet’s ‘L’Arlesienne’ 
suites; ‘Valse Triste’ by Sibelius, and 
‘Dance of The Hours’ by Ponchielli. A 
goodly sized audience was very enthu- 
siastic in its applause. Miss Gordon 
has been engaged by the Toledo Civic 
Opera Company to conduct four weeks 
of light open-air opera in mid-Tuly. 

Hersert W. Cost 
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WASHINGTON CLUBS 
MEET IN SEATTLE 


Federation Holds Twentieth 
Convention—Many Musical 
Groups Take Part 





SEATTLE, WasH., May 19.—The 
twentieth annual convention of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs was 


held in Seattle, May 3-10. State presi- 
dent, Maud L. Williams of Bellingham, 
presided. Representatives from forty- 
five adult, twenty-three junior, four ju- 
venile and nine student federated clubs 
were in attendance. 

Saturday, preceding the business ses- 
sions, was given over to reports from 
junior and student music clubs, with 
Helen Congdon, Tacoma, State Junior 
Counselor, in charge. Programs of in- 
strumental and vocal solos and ensem- 
bles were given and awards for Scrap 
Books and Honors announced, 

Of unusual interest was the Inter- 
faith Fellowship Concert arranged by 
Mrs. R. H. Kendrick, district president 
of the National Federation at the Uni- 
versity Temple. The program included 
Catholic Music by the Junior Gregorian 
Choir, Helen Newland Maurier, direc- 
tor; Jewish music by the Quartet from 
Temple de Hirsch, Samuel E. Goldfarb, 
director ; Protestant music by the Uni- 
versity of Washington A Cappella 
Choir, Charles Wilson Lawrence, di- 
rector. Organ works were played by D. 
Robert Smith, Tacoma, Harry Burdick 
and Ada H. Miller, Seattle. 

The call to order on Monday was fol- 
lowed by the Invocation given by Rev. 
Elmer B. Christie; the Address of Wel- 
come by Mayor Earl G. Milliken, greet- 
ings from the Chamber of Commerce, 
response by president Williams, and the 
report of the program chairman, Mrs. 
Wheeler Ricksecker. Interesting forums 
on topics of importance to all interested 
in music were given each day. 


Federation Winners Announced 

The two winners of the state Federa- 
tion contests who will represent the 
state of Washington were announced, 
Kensley Rosen, violinist, and Dorothy 
Eustic, pianist, both from Seattle. They 
were presented in concert at Meany 
Hall with the University of Washing- 
ton Symphony, George Kirchner, direc- 
tor, during the convention. Also on this 
program were winners in voice contests, 
Mariko Mukai of Seattle and Eleanor 
Skok, Spokane. All winners were pre- 
sented with silver trophies. 

In contrast to the serious business of 
the convention were the lively luncheon 
and dinner programs. In keeping with 
the convention theme, ‘Music, Hand- 
maiden of Democracy’, the program had 
a patriotic air. At the twentieth annual 
banquet Raymond D. Holmes was toast- 
master. The main speaker was Mr. 
Norman of the University Music De- 
partment. Music was provided by the 
University Christian Young Peoples’ 
Choir, directed by Carl Pitzer, in a pro- 
gram of gems from famous light operas, 
with soloists and orchestra. 

The convention closed with an all- 
state choral concert at the University 
auditorium. Participating were choirs 
from Tacoma, Olympia, Bellingham, 
Shelton, Bremerton, Everett, Seattle. 

Cooperating with the state Federa- 
tion, the Seattle chapter of Washington 
State Music Teachers Association, 
planned an interesting observance of 
Music Week. Helen Crowe Snelling, 
chairman, and a large committee from 
all sections of the city, arranged pro- 
grams in their respective districts and 
musical programs each afternoon. 

Nan D. Bronson 
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The International Festival 


Eins who assumed the burdens of bringing 
to America the eighteenth festival of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary Music have 
well earned for themselves the applause that audi- 
ences have been bestowing on the festival con- 
certs in New York. There were many difficulties 
in the way of achieving in New York a series of 
programs similar to and comparable in quality to 
those given in the cities of the Old World in 
happier times. But so many Europeans who 
in past years had been associated with the festi- 
vals, either as composers, performers or listeners, 
had already come to this country, that many were 
heard to remark at the concerts, as they met old 
co-workers, friends and acquaintances from over- 
seas: “Why, this is just like Vienna”, or Prague, 
or Salzburg. 

But no doubt some of the Americans concerned 
have given thought to the possibility of future 
festivals which would not need to repeat in their 
essentials the general pattern of European meet- 
ings of past years. Partly through necessity, 
there has been more liberal use of broadcasting 
than ever before and this has carried the music 
of the eighteenth festival to a greatly increased 
number of listeners. The part that radio will 
play in future festivals may depend upon how 
fruitful this year’s broadcasting has been in afford- 
ing musical pleasure or stirring up fresh interest 
among members of the uncountable audiences of 
the air. 

As change is the life of everything in art, as 
elsewhere, there may be reason to ponder whether 
in types of music performed there is not the 
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danger of adhering too closely at future festivals 
to the trends of festivals of the past, even though 
the names of the composers are not the same. 
America would seem to be the country where the 
festival might be brought closer to the general 
musical public—that public that has never been 
won over by the atonalists—as distinct from 
coteries of the advanced guard and various groups 
of specialists. This may involve an altered out- 
look, so far as choice of new compositions is con- 
cerned. To be “contemporary” does not mean 
to continue in the paths of the “contemporaries” 
of a dozen years ago. Perhaps what the festival 
most needs, now that it has been successfully 
transplanted, is for it to be less like Vienna and 
Prague and Salzburg henceforth, and much closer 
to the greater world of everyday music lovers 
with whom the works of past festivals only rarely 
established any real contact. The new accent might 
well be less on technical formulas, procedures, 
systems and devices and more on fundamental 
human appeal. Surely the new music may possess 
that as appropriately and as recognizably as the 
old. 





Music and Taxation 


Y authority of its National Board of Direc- 

tors, Fowler Smith, president, the Music 
Educators National Conference has gone on rec- 
ord against inclusion of musical instruments in 
the category of luxuries for taxation purposes. 
For any such inclusion to be made in taxation 
legislation now before Congress is declared 
“wholly inconsistent with the American faith in 
education”. 

In a statement presented on May 7 to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and now a part of the official records 
of the hearings on the proposed new tax bill, the 
educators declare their readiness to tighten their 
belts along with their fellow citizens and do their 
best to support the government and aid the com- 
mon cause. “We believe,” they declare, “that all 
American citizens desire to share equitably the 
costs which must be incurred for defense of the 
American Way of Life and for our present and 
future security”. 

But they are anxious that “one hundred years 
of progress which has resulted in the recognition 
of the fine arts and especially music as among 
the fundamentals in the education essential to 
the citizens of a true democracy be not tossed into 
discard by a tax law which classifies music educa- 
tion with cigarette smoking and card playing.” 

The educators speak with special knowledge 
and understanding of what is involved when they 
contend that “musical instruments are essential 
implements in education and tools of our profes- 
sional musicians”. They cite figures that are im- 
pressive. Some 60,000 school children assembled 
in National School Music Competition Festivals 
held in ten regions this Spring. These, they point 
out, represent more than three quarters of a 
million students in the bands, orchestras, and 
choirs of our schools who have participated in 
district and state preliminary festivals. “And 
these thousands,” it is added, “are only a fraction 
of the total number of boys and girls to whom 
music in school affords a vital daily experience.” 

The manifesto continues : 

“The 45,000 music educators employed by our 
schools and colleges, in cooperation with fellow 
teachers, pupils and their parents in every city and 
town and in rural schools, are now in the midst of 
a great nation-wide movement to utilize music in 
every way to stimulate and enhance the spirit of 
American Unity, to strengthen morale and to help 
build that solidarity which is essential to our well 
being. In the light of all this, we would be untrue 
to our convictions and to our obligations as public 
servants if we failed to direct attention to the in- 
consistency of imposing a luxury tax on the imple- 
ments of music education and of music making. In 
building for the defense of our Democracy, all such 





tools are essential, just as are text books, tractors, 
war planes, or torpedoes.” 

This deserves the earnest consideration of every 
musician, and, beyond that, of every citizen. As 
the educators imply, that consideration needs t 
take in the entire relation of music and the arts 
to the defense situation. 


Personalities 





Fred Hess & Son 
Leopold Stokowski and Two Members of the All-American 
Youth Orchestra Now on Tour 


La Meri—The Columbia University Press has 
brought out a work by the dancer, La Meri, entitled 
‘The Gesture Language of the Hindu Dance’. La Meri 
is associated with Ruth St. Denis in the School of 
Natya. 

TibbeHtH—When Lawrence Tibbett stepped from the 
train for a concert in Kansas City, recently, there 
was a large crowd waiting to see Lord Halifax who 
was aboard the same train. However, one woman 
came up to Mr. Tibbett and said: “I don’t care about 
the Halifaxes. They can’t sing the way you do!” 

Petri—Combining his métier of pianist, with his 
hobby of gardening, Egon Petri on a recent visit to 
Boston to play for the Queen Wilhelmina Fund, vis- 
ited, with Mrs. Petri, all the important gardens en 
route between The Hub and Ithaca where the Petris 
now make their home. 

Strauss—Writing to an American friend, Arthur 
M. Abell, Richard Strauss said recently: “I am well. 
I have finished the score of a new opera and have 
completed the piano sketch of another one.” Mr. 
Strauss is now in his seventy-seventh year. 

Weber—An aeroplane devotee is Henry Weber. 
He flew from Chicago to New York for two days of 
business, then flew to Baltimore to conduct rehearsals 
of ‘Rigoletto’ for the Baltimore Civic Opera Com- 
pany which he had to cut short to fly to Chicago for 
a broadcast and at midnight, the same night, took 
a plane back to Baltimore for a dress-rehearsal of 
the opera. This completed, he flew back to Chicago 
and then back to Baltimore to conduct the perform- 
ance. 

Sten—To get a job. through a telephone audition 
is a new wrinkle. It happened to Suzanne Sten 
recently, when the manager of a ‘Rio Rita’ company 
in California insisted on hearing the mezzo before 
engaging her for May performances in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. After experiments on a local 
phone to find the best spot from which to sing, wan- 
dering around the studio of her coach, Rhea Silberta, 
with a competent critic on the other end of the line, 
a long distance call was put in for Hollywood, Miss 
Sten sang and was hired on the spot. 
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Ann Arbor Festival 


(Continued from page 5) 


work out of the ordinary violin reper- 
toire. It was a triumph in co-ordination, 
sonorous beauty and intelligent insight. 
The performance came close to absolute 
perfection. The artistry and warmth of 
Mr. Heifetz’s playing won unanimous 
homage. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra was in 
great form the entire afternoon, begin- 
ning with a ravishing exposition ot the 
all too brief Sibelius Seventh Symphony 
and closing with the ever popular First. 
From the lugubrious opening bars of 
the E Minor to the sublime peroration, 
Mr. Ormandy held his hearers hyno- 
tized. It was sheer necromancy, electri- 
fying and intense, and the added out- 
pouring of ‘Finlandia’ was the final 
straw. Somehow there is an atmosphere 
about the Saturday afternoons at May 
Festival which defies description. li 
there must be opera in concert form, it 
would be more fair to the soloists, cho- 
rus and conductor to have it on Thurs- 
day evening, before the point of satiety 
can be reached. By Saturday night 
listeners are physically and emotionally 
worn out, the orchestra is abridged, 
with many of the first desk men con- 
spicuously missing, and even the most 
tuneful operas are anticlimactic. 

Therefore when an opera which has 
only a few high spots, such as Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin’, this year’s 
Saturday night choice is given, it re- 
quires artificial respiration to stir the 
listeners, In spite of such unfavorable 
aspects, the performance was one of the 
best of its kind ever heard here. Thor 
Johnson, conductor, had molded his cho- 
rus into a most professional sounding 
organization, precise in its pitch and at- 
tacks, artistic in its shading and ex- 
pression. The English text of Pushkin’s 
poem was at all times clearly under- 
standable. 

The bucolic chorus, ‘No More Fly 
Thy Feet’, and the lilting waltz, ‘Hail 
to the Dance’, were the highlights for 
the mixed chorus, and the women’s cho- 
rus gave a neat performance of ‘Come 
Ye Maidens All’. The remainder of the 
opera provided merely pleasant music, 
occasionally dramatic. It was last given 
in Ann Arbor in 1911, thirty years ago. 


Six Soloists Divide Honors 

Half a dozen soloists shared the lime- 
light. Mme. Novotna completely capti- 
vated her hearers with a dramatic de- 
lineation of Tatiana. In a voice of lim- 
pid beauty she gave a thrilling account 
of “The Letter Scene’, in which she was 
aided by the rich contralto of Enid 
Szantho. Miss Szantho, whose part this 
time did not offer as much scope as her 
‘Delilah’ of last year, did a polished bit 
of singing as Philipina and Olga. In the 
latter role she had her best opportunity 
in the ‘I Love to Follow’ aria. 

Miss Sten made a fine Larina and 
Mr. Cordon doubled as Prince Gremin 
and the Captain. In a voice of resonant 
timbre and tenderness he made the most 
of Gremin’s moving air, ‘All Men Must 
Once to Love Surrender’, Mack Har- 
rell was heard in his festival debut as 
Onegin, doing inspired work in the title 
role. Especially noteworthy were his 
‘You Wrote to Me’ and the final, ‘I 
Can’t Forget’. 

Charles Kullman, also heard for the 
first time here, won the hearts of young 
and old by his vivid portrayal of Lenski. 
Mr. Kullman has that rare combination 
of great voice and intelligence and his- 
trionic ability. From his first aria, ‘Yes. 
I Love You’, to the dramatic scene of 
altercation with Onegin, ending with 
the Lenski air, he was superb. 

The Philadelphia orchestra, despite 
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On the France, Mr. and Mrs. Jan Kubelik 


ARTISTS SAILING 
TO EUROPE FOR 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


Does It? 

Any tenor who has a good B Flat 
need not worry about his high C, in the 
opinion of Beniamino Gigli. He be- 
lieves that a good C follows naturally tf 
the B Flat is what it ought to be. 

1921 


Was It Worth It? 

A suit instituted fifteen years ago by 
the widow of Joseph P. Webster, com- 
poser of ‘In the Sweet By-and-By’ was 
settled in the Federal Court on May 26, 
by Mr. Webster’s heir for $56,000. Mrs. 
Webster and many of the twenty at- 
torneys who have at one time of another 
been connected with the case, have died 


since the suit was instituted in 1906. 
1921 


Musical Martinis 
Audiences “lap up new harmonies 


like new cocktails” says Newman. 
1921 


Addio per Sempre! 

Stirring Scene as Caruso Sails for 
Italy: Crowds Gather Early at Pier to 
Cheer Idol as He Puts to Sea. Sings 
Powerful Top Note in Reply to Query. 
“Viva Caruso!” Follows Tenor as 
drastic curtailment, carried through no- 
bly, responding to Mr. Johnson’s baton 
and reaching some pleasant peaks in the 
dance sections, the popular Polonaise, 
the Waltz and the Mazurka. The men 
rose in a body to share the acclaim with 
Mr. Johnson and the soloists. The man 
who should have taken the final bow 
was Mr. Sink. Through his intelligent 
planning and untiring labor, another 
successful May Festival has taken its 
place in America’s musical history. It 
has already been announced that the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has been re- 
engaged for next year, its seventh con- 
secutive Festival. 





Mascagni Opera Company Gives Two 
Works 


The Mascagni Opera Company gave 
’Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ at 
the Community Center on March 9. 
Principals in the Mascagni opera in- 
cluded Laurice Lian, Giovanna Todaro, 
Mario Orlando, Nino Ripepi and Helen 
Rich. Joseph Caruso was the Canio of 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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On the King Alexander, from the Left, Titta Ruffo, Giacomo Rimini, 
Luisa Tetrazzini and Rosa Raisa 





On the Olympic, Leopold Stokowski 


Liner Slips Its Moorings. Addresses 
Message of Appreciation to American 
Public. 

1921 


See ‘Lena Geyer’ 

After a tour of several months, 
George M. Spangler, the new business 
manager of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion declares that managing opera sing- 


ers is just as easy as directing any 


On the France, Margaret Matzenauer 


other group of persons. Keep their 
nerves quiet and let them enjoy a home- 
cooked meal, is his prescription. 

1921 


Back to Sources 


The theme of the Legend of the Sage- 
bush in Massenet’s ‘Our Lady’s Juggler’ 
was a folx-song he heard in the hills 
above Naples while on his honeymoon. 

1921 





‘Pagliacci’, with Maria Vero as Nedda, 
John Solheim as Tonio, Jerome Sacks 
as Silvio and Anthony Pitre as Beppe. 
Joseph Caruso, tenor, also sang the role 
of Canio in ‘Pagliacci’ in Brooklyn with 
the Opera Company on April 16. 





Junior Programs Honors Swarthout 


On May 16 the celebration of Junior 
Programs’ 1750th performance for 
young audiences took place at a 
luncheon in honor of Gladys Swarthout 
of the Metropolitan Opera, given at the 
Women’s City Club of New York in 
Radio City. Miss Swarthout, as chair- 
man of the National Sponsoring Com- 
mittee of which Katharine Cornell is 
honorary chairman, welcomed the art- 
ists of Junior Programs’ opera com- 
pany on their return from a tour which 
started last Oct. 1 and took them into 
thirty-nine states from coast to coast. 
After the luncheon Miss Swarthout, 
Frank Chapman, Mrs. G. Kingsley No- 
ble, Mrs. Percy Windsor, Marjorie Di- 
Garmo, Adah Campbell Hussey, Doro- 


thy L. McFadden, Mrs. Carleton H. 
Palmer, and others, drove to Trenton, 
N. J., to attend the actual 1750th Junior 
Program, a performance of Louis Gru- 
enberg’s opera, ‘Jack and the Bean- 
stalk’ presented in the War Memorial 
Theater under the sponsorship of the 
Trenton Junior League. 





Pianist Plays with Huntington 
Symphony 

Huntincton, W. Va., May 20.— 
Christine Holzer Harvey, pianist, ap- 
peared on April 29 with the Huntington 
Symphony under Raymond A. Schoewe, 
in the Schumann Concerto. The talent- 
ed artist gave a poetic rendering of the 
work before a large, appreciative au- 
dience. A reception followed the con- 
cert when she was entertained at the 
Woman’s Club. Richard Crooks and 
Rose Bampton appeared in a joint recital 
on May 1, as the final attraction in the 
Marshall College Artists Series for the 
season. Frederick Schauwecker and 
Brooks Smith were the accompanists. 


M. M. H. 
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PITTSBURGH CHOIR 
SINGS BACH WORK 


Baird Leads Annual Perform- 
ance of ‘St. Matthew’ Pas- 
sion—Recitalists Heard 


PitrrsspurcH, April 20.—The Bach 
Choir, John Julius Baird, director, gave 
its annual performance of the ‘St. Mat- 
thew’ Passion recently with Harold 
Haugh, tenor, Ellen Faull, soprano, 
Sarah Logan, contralto, James Hayden 
and James Achtzehn, baritones, as solo- 
ists. Charles Shotts was organist and 
Betty Watson played the accompani- 
ments for the recitatives. 

The YMHA presented Roland Gun- 
dry, violinist, as a newcomer. His re- 
ception was enthusiastic. Jan Kiepura 
entertained the Art Society with a rous- 
ing program of tenor airs from opera 
and many Polish folk songs. 

For the Paderewski Memorial con- 
cert Pecha Kagan, pianist, Cornelius 
VanVliet, ‘cellist, Hugo Kolberg, vio- 
linist, the Mendelssohn Choir, and 
Walter Gugala, accompanist, joined 
forces. Paderewski, Chopin and lesser 
known Polish composers’ works made 
up the program. 

The New Friends of Music offered 
two excellent concerts, replacing the 
Busch Quartet by the Primrose Quartet 
in an all-Beethoven program, and pre- 
senting Lotte Lehmann in a Lieder pro- 
gram. 

Illness prevented the Iturbis from 
playing in the May Beegle Series, but 
the Lhevinnes were a fortunate substi- 
tute. On two pianos they played Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in D, a group of Bach 
arrangements, Debussy’s ‘Fétes’, and 
the ‘Blue Danube’ Waltzes. Josef Lhe- 
vinne played as a solo contribution a 
Nocturne and several Etudes by Cho- 
pin, the Glinka-Balakireff ‘Lark’ and 
‘Islamey’. 


‘Ballad for Americans’ Given 


Paul Robeson gave a performance of 
the ‘Ballad for Americans’ recently. 
Jeanette MacDonald was heard in a re- 
cital. She sang works by Mozart, De- 
bussy, Gounod and Verdi and her mo- 
tion picture songs, with Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek at the piano. The St. Olaf Choir 
returned for a fine concert under F. 
Melius Christiansen’s direction. 

At Lawrence Tibbett’s recital at 
Syria Mosque a large audience heard 
works by Handel, ‘German Lieder’, an 
aria from Verdi’s ‘Masked Ball’ and 
many favorite English songs. 

Concerts which terminated the sea- 
son in several courses marked in many 
instances the best music of the year. 
Bidu Sayou and James Melton closed 
May Beegle’s concerts with brilliant 
singing. The Pittsburgh Orchestra As- 
sociation offered the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra with Eugene Ormandy direct- 
ing the Brahms First Symphony, a 
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Bach Prelude and Fugue, The ‘Wald- 
weben’ from ‘Siegfried’ and Strauss’s 
‘Til Eulenspiegel’. 

The Mendelssohn Choir brought 
Frederic Baer for Delius’s ‘Sea Drift’ 
and the Brahms ‘Requiem’. 

The Pittsburgh Savoyards gave three 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
‘lelanthe’ under excellent direction. 

J. Frep LissFEeLt 


PROVIDENCE HEARS 
FOUR ORCHESTRAS 


Boston Symphony, Brown-Pem- 
broke, Music Lover’s and 
WPA Groups Appear 


PRrovipENCE, May 20.—The Boston 
Symphony, with Dr. Koussevitzky back 
on the podium, played its fifth local con- 
cert of the season on April 8. Perhaps 
in answer to numerous requests, the pro- 
gram included more than the usual 
amount of Twentieth Century music. 
The Suite from Prokofieff’s ‘Lieutenant 
Kije’ received its second Providence 
performance and an eloquent finale was 
provided by the Second Symphony of 
Sibelius. Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ was 
the opening composition. 

The Brown-Pembroke Orchestra, Ar- 
lan R. Coolidge conducting, gave its 
Faunce Theater program on April 17 
with Muriel Halprin, violinist, as soloist. 
Beethoven’s First Symphony was the 
principal work of the evening. Miss Hal- 
prin’s playing of the Leonard version 
of Correlli’s ‘La Folia’ and the Mos- 
kowski ‘Guitarre’ demonstrated both in- 
terpretative and technical command. Syl- 
via B. Rose was the able accompanist. 
On April 27 the Orchestra, assisted by 
Virginia Bowman, soprano, played on 
the series sponsored by the Museum of 
the School of Design. The concert was 
held in the newly-completed Auditorium. 
Miss Bowman sang Mozart’s ‘Voi che 
sapete’ and the Gavotte from ‘Manon’ 
with orchestral support, winning hearty 
applause. The purely instrumental part 
of the program duplicated that of the 
earlier concert. 








Music Lover’s Society Heard 


The Music Lover’s Orchestral So- 
ciety, led by Paul L. Baugass, gave its 
first concert on April 1 in Hope High 
School Auditorium. Avis Bliven Char- 
bonnel, pianist, who founded the or- 
chestra, contributed largely to the pro- 
gram as soloist in Mozart’s Concerto in 
C. Sammartini’s Concerto Grosso Op. 
11, No. 4, opened the concert and solo 
parts were taken by the concertmaster 
Joseph Eckoff and Edward Varrechia, 
violins; Victor Aberg, viola, and Robert 
Allen, ’cello. Contemporary music was 
represented by ‘Prayer’, a work of Ho- 
vaness, the composer rising from his 
place in the audience to acknowledge 
cordial applause. The Prelude to Act 
III of ‘Lohengrin’ and the first move- 


ment of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2 
rounded out an interesting and success- 
ful evening. 

The WPA Symphony under Edouard 
Caffier concluded its Sunday evening 
series in March. Thirteen symphonies, 
eleven concertos, nine overtures, vari- 
ous works involving vocal soloists and 
choruses and over thirty suites and other 
instrumental compositions were per- 
formed. Local composers and soloists 
were given a hearing and in general the 
scope of offerings exceeded any previous 
season. Ruth Tripp is Director of the 
state project. 

a. m, <. 


DENVER SYMPHONY 
SEASON CONCLUDES 


Tureman Conducts Wagner and 
Beethoven Works with Sari 
Biro as Guest Artist 


DeNvER, May 20.—The symphony 
season of the Denver organizations 
closed with a final appearance of the 
Civic Symphony before a record break- 
ing audience. 

The first half of the program was de- 
voted to Wagnerian compositions. Hor- 
ace E, Tureman conducted with author- 
ity and understanding. The selections 
presented were: the “Tannhauser’ Over- 
ture and ‘Bacchanale’, ‘Sunrise’ and 
‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’, and ‘Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral Music’ from ‘Die Gédt- 
terdamerung’. The soloist was Sari 
Biro, pianist, who played the Concerto, 
No. 3, by Beethoven. This sterling artist 
was received with much enthusiasm and 
played in superb style. At the close of 
the program she responded with three 
encores, 


Annual Festival Held 

The annual music festival was held in 
the City Auditorium. A program was 
presented by a chorus of 4,000 children 
from the sixth year of the elementary 
grades as the opening attraction on 
May 4; on May 5 large combined 
groups from the junior high schools; 
on May 6 combined groups from the 
senior high schools. These programs 
were presented under the direction of 
John C. Kendel, director of music edu- 
cation; Jenet Griffith, supervisor of ele- 
mentary school music; and Raymon H. 
Hunt, supervisor of instrumental music, 
who conducted the combined orchestras 
and bands. 

The Festival closed with a presenta- 
tion of Haydn’s ‘Creation’ offered by the 
Municipal Chorus and WPA Orchestra, 
Mr. Kendel, conductor. Soloists were: 
Josephine Neri, soprano, whose voice 
was especially effective in the Haydn 
music; J. Allen Grubb, tenor, and Omar 
Coleman, baritone, who sang with dis- 
tinction. The festival was attended by 
capacity audiences and it is hoped to 
present a more pretentious program this 
coming year. J.C. K. 








ELBERT CONDUCTS 
INDIANAPOLIS CHOIR 


Maennerchor Has Koch as Solo- 
ist—Musicale Presents 
Risé Stevens 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 20.—The Indian 
apolis Maennerchor brought its season 
to a stirring climax on April 26 when 
the Athenaeum anditorium was filled to 
capacity with enthusiastic listeners who 
enjoyed a program of the male chorus 
and the guest soloist, Raymund Koch, 
baritone, and his accompanist Leo Hein. 


Clarence Elbert is carrying on the 
splendid traditions of the singing so- 
ciety. The chorus, singing in English, 
offered Palmgren’s ‘Sing, Maiden, Sing’, 
Parker’s ‘The Lamp in the West’, 
Hadley’s ‘Ah, Fill the Cup’, and items 
by Christiani, Leoni-Lord, Ahlstrom- 
Rosenberg, Mendelssohn-Newcombe and 
the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus’ from ‘Faust’. 
Dorothy Merrill-Ritter was at the piano. 
In his choice of Lieder, Mr. Koch sang 
an interesting group of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Wolf, Trunk and Marx 
and other works. Mr. Koch had no 
difficulty in projecting his songs in a 
manner that brought him much ap- 
plause. 


The Easter Sunrise service which has 
become an annual event in Indianapolis 
has won recognition and fame through- 
out the country. It is the project of 
Mrs. James Ogden, who instituted this 
service as a memorial to her little son, 
James Jr. For the nineteenth time the 
Ogden Junior Chorale and its affiliated 
organizations were heard in an impres- 
sive service lasting one full hour begin- 
ning at half past six on Easter morning. 
A perfect day attracted approximately 
25,000 people to the Soldiers and Sailors 
Monument. 





Marie Hussa Is Soloist 


For the first time at the Easter Sun- 
rise Services a guest soloist, Marie 
Hussa, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
was presented, singing Fauré’s ‘Priere’ 
and Handel’s ‘I Know that My Re- 
deemer Liveth’, with Mrs. Ray Patter- 
son at the piano. Mme. Hussa’s voice 
is one of beauty and it carried distinctly 
over the vast space. The brass en- 
semble of Shortridge High School under 
Robert Schultz and the Butler-Jordan 
Philharmonic choir, Joseph Lautner, 
conductor, and Joe Lewis at the piano, 
gave a stirring performance of the 
‘Hallelujah’ Chorus. 

The Indianapolis Matinee Musicale 
brought its series of artists to a brilliant 
close when Risé Stevens gave a recital 
in the L. S. Ayres auditorium on April 
16. This was the debut appearance 
here of Miss Stevens who captured her 
listeners at once by her friendly person- 
ality and her beautiful voice. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
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EUGENA B U X TON 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


FEATURED ARTIST ON AUGUST 10 AT ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF SIGMA ALPHA IOTA IN LOS ANGELES 


DOLORES HAYWARD CONCERT MANAGEMENT-—Suite 1116, Steinway Hall, New York 
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METROPOLITAN GUILD 
HAS ANNUAL MEETING 


Committee Leaders Report on 
Opera Group’s Activities— 
Guests Are Honored 


The Metropolitan Opera Guild held 
its annual meeting on May 8 at Sherry’s, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. August 
Belmont. Membership has increased 
five per cent, Mrs. Belmont reported, 
and now extends through every state 
in the union. In the territory near New 
York, where memberships have in- 
creased twenty-five per cent through the 
efforts of local committees, seven new 
communities have been organized for 
the support of Metropolitan under Guild 
chairmen, announced Homer Wicken- 
den, the Guild’s director. 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, Listening 
Group chairman, reported that forty 
states were covered by over 150 such 
Listening Groups, including twenty of 
the army camps. The development of 
Opera News was described by Mrs. 
John DeWitt Peltz, publication direc- 
tor. Mrs. O’Donnell Hoover, the Guild’s 
lecture chairman, said that Guild au- 
diences had totalled over 2,000 at the 
four subscription lectures. 

Mona Paulee, mezzo-soprano, Metro- 
politan Auditions prize-winner in the 
1941 contest, sang an aria from ‘Mig- 
non’. Instead of a formal report on the 
Junior Performances of opera sponsored 
by the Guild for the high school stu- 
dents of New York, Westchester and 
New Jersey, 10,000 of whom have heard 
‘Carmen’ this season, Mrs. Belmont 
called on one of the students, Elsamae 
Walberg, of Washington Irving High 
School, to tell what the performance had 
meant to her and her fellow students. 

Sophie Traubmann, former soprano 
of the Metropolitan, attended the meet- 
ing as honor guest of the Guild. Other 
guests of honor were: the Metropolitan 
chorusmaster, Faust Cleva; the concert- 
master of the Metropolitan orchestra, 
Michael Rosenker; and the sculptor 
Malvina Hoffman. 





Discussion of Finances 


Colonel John R. Simpson, chairman 
of the Guild’s finance committee, said 
that over $103,000 has been paid to the 
Metropolitan box-office this year by the 
Guild treasury. A sum representing a 
contribution from the dues of each 
Guild member was added to the reserve 
fund of the Metropolitan and a check for 
$16,000 was given to Edward Johnson, 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, who accepted it on 
behalf of the Association. 


Allen Wardwell, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association, 
said that efforts to obtain relief from 
the tax burden, both by reduction of the 
assessments and by exemption of the 
auditorium, will be continued. Mr. John- 
son reported on the success of the opera 
company’s Spring tour, and spoke with 
especial appreciation of the work of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. 





Kreisler Asks for Violin as His 
Condition Improves 

Fritz Kreisler, who was struck by a 
truck on April 26 and suffered a frac- 
tured skull and other injuries, was suf- 
ficiently improved on May 22 to ask for 
his violin. His physicians said that they 
were encouraged by his recent progress. 
Mr. Kreisler is now permitted to sit up 
briefly every day and to read the news- 
papers. 
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Dela 


Mrs. William Francis Gibbs 


NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED 
BY METROPOLITAN GUILD 


Mrs. William Francis Gibbs Named 
Head of Opera Organization at 
Meeting of Directors 

Mrs. William Francis Gibbs was 
elected president of The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild at a meeting of the board 
of directors held on May 20 at the 
Hampshire House. Mrs. Gibbs has 
been a director of the Guild since it was 
founded by Mrs. August Belmont, six 
years ago, and has directed many of its 
membership campaigns. For the last 
two years she has also served as vice- 
chairman. 


Mrs. Gibbs is the only daughter of 
the late Paul D. Cravath, who was a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Board for thirty years and served as its 
chairman from May, 1931, until his 
death in July, 1940. She is president of 
the board of directors of Fisk Univer- 
sity, member of the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
the Henry Street Nursing Service and 
the Girl Scout Council of Greater New 
York. She is also a member of the 
Auxiliary Committee of the Musicians’ 
Emergency Fund. 

Mrs. Belmont, who presided at the 
Guild meeting as chairman, a post she 
will continue to hold, welcomed Mrs. 
Gibbs to the responsibilities of presi- 
ent in the name of the membership. The 
election of Col. John R. Simpson as 
treasurer of The Metropolitan Opera 
Guild was also voted. He replaces 
Harvey D. Gibson, whose resignation 
was announced. Other incoming mem- 
bers of the Guild board who were elect- 
ed yesterday to fill vacancies were Mrs. 
Robert Hufstader, Mrs. Charles A. 
Cass, Mrs. J. T. Johnston Mali, Mrs. 
Francis Plimpton, Mrs. James Butler, 
and J. Alden Talbot. The appointment 
of Henry S. Loomis as business man- 
ager of Opera News, The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild’s weekly magazine, for the 
season of 1941-42, was authorized by 
the Guild board. The following chair- 
men were also appointed by Mrs. Bel- 
mont for next season: Mrs. William 
Barclay Parsons, Jr., Planning Com- 
mittee; Mrs. O’Donnell Hoover, Lec- 
tures; Mrs. Frances Flynn Paine, Ex- 
hibitions. 








Szell to Fulfill Summer Engagements 

George Szell, conductor, has been en- 
gaged to direct four concerts at the 
Ravinia Festival on July 29 and 31; 
Aug. 2 and 3. He will also conduct at 
the Hollywood Bowl on July 10 and 17, 


appearing for his second season at the 
Bowl. Mr. Szell has also been engaged 
for six concerts during the Winter sea- 
son of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
on March 12, 13, 26, 27, April 9 and 
10. 


SOPHOCLES ‘OEDIPUS’ 
GIVEN AT FORDHAM 


Students Produce Classic Drama 
with Music by Virgil 
Thomson 

Under the direction of William F. 
Lynch, S. J., a highly impressive per- 
formance of the ‘Oedipus Tyrannus’ of 
Sophocles was given by students at 
Fordham University in the University 
Theater on the evenings of May 9, 10 
and 11. The music of the choruses was 
composed especially by Virgil Thomson. 

It is only by a group of devoted fol- 
lowers of the great classical drama that 
such a tremendous undertaking would be 
considered at all. That it was brought to 
such successful fruition after nine months 
of study and rehearsal, reflects tremendous 
credit not only upon those who took part, 
but upon Father Lynch and the other per- 
sons who were concerned in the direction 
and coaching. It is probable that few if 
any professional actors of today could even 
memorize the immense speeches of Sopho- 
cles in the original Greek, let alone pro- 
nounce them with such conviction that 
even those unfamiliar with the language 
could follow the drama. 

The play had its last performances in 
New York in English by Sir Martin Har- 
vey at the now defunct Century Theater 
about twenty years ago, a not very impres- 
sive production in spite of the fact that 
the British actor had specialized in the 
role. It was done many years before in 
French by the late Mounet-Sully. Whether 
any performances in Greek have been 
given in New York is not known to the 
present reviewer. 


Robert Stewart Plays Oedipus 


The length and difficult role of Oedipus 
was played with intense conviction by Rob- 
ert T. Stewart, who achieved a great cli- 
mactic result by beginning in a low key 
and working up to a genuine height in the 
final scenes. Of equal excellence was the 
acting of Richard T. Burgi, who doubled 
in the roles of Teiresias, the blind priest 
of Apollo, and the luckless Jocasta. He 
was more convincing in the first of these, 
probably because the one great scene of the 
priest is more impressive than those of Jo- 
casta. Nevertheless, in the latter, he de- 
masculinized his voice into a rich contralto 
tone and played with restraint and force. 
It would be interesting to see Mr. Burgi 
in one of the greater feminine roles such 
as Elektra or Medea. The other important 
role, that of Creon, was capably played by 
Lawrence H. Reilly. 

The chorus, a vital part of all Greek 
drama, consisted of fourteen Theban Sen- 
ators, and there was a large group of Sup- 
pliant Citizens of Thebes. In spite of the 
difficulties of spacing and movement of a 
Greek chorus in a theater not meant for 
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this type of drama, these were admirably 
overcome under the able direction of the 
well-known dancer, Erick Hawkins. 

Mr, Thomson’s music was elemental in 
the extreme. As we have no knowledge of 
what ancient Greek music was really like, 
the score must be considered as adequate. 
It was chanted in unison by the chorus 
with appropriate rhythmic movements and 
to the accompaniment of three or four 
primitive instruments, drum, tambourine 
and wood-wind. Others concerned in the 
direction were William K. Trivett, music ; 
William Riva, technical, and Owen J. 
O’Callaghan, business. 

The performance as a whole was of 
such excellence that it seems a pity it 
could not be repeated in a locality which 
would give the general public an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. H. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
OUTLINES COMING SEASON 








Works To Be Included on Programs of 
Centennial Year Are Listed 
by Conductors 

Works to be included on programs of 
New York Philharmonic Symphony’s 
Centennial Season of 1941-42 were re- 
cently listed. Each of the nine conduc- 
tors will do one or more American 
works. With the Westminster Choir, 
John Barbirolli will conduct at Easter- 
time excerpts from Act 1 of ‘Parsifal’, 
in a concert version of his own arrange- 
ment. Bruno Walter will use this chorus 
for the Brahms Rhapsody and the ‘Song 
of Fate’ and the Mozart Requiem. Mr. 
Walter also plans to include the Mahler 
Fifth and the Bruckner Seventh Sym- 
phonies on his programs. Mr. Barbirolli 
will conduct one or two Tchaikovsky 
symphonies, the Piano Concerto in B 
Flat Minor with Reginald Stewart as 
soloist and the Violin Concerto with 
Mishel Piastro as soloist. 

In commemoration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the birth of Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, Dimitri Mitropoulos will 
conduct a Busoni Memorial Concert on 
Dec. 28. Mr. Mitropoulos will enlist for 
this program the services of Egon Petri 
and Joseph Szigeti, the former te 
play the Piano Concerto (omitting 
the choral finale), and the latter the 
Violin Concerto. Mr. Mitropoulos, 
with Sergei Rachmaninoff as soloist, 
will do an all-Rachmaninoff program, 
including the composer’s Third Sym- 
phony. His programs will also include 
Strauss’s ‘Alpine Symphony’, the Mah- 
ler Ninth, and his own arrangement of 
Purcell’s Prelude and ‘Death of Dido’ 
from ‘Dido and Aeneas’. 

Serge Koussevitsky’s Philharmonic- 
Symphony programs include the Tchai- 
kovsky Fourth, the Beethoven ‘Pas- 
toral’ and the Shostakovich Fifth Sym- 
phonies. Leopold Stokowski, who con- 
ducts the first two weeks of the season, 
will do both the Fifth and the Seventna 
Symphonies of Beethoven as well as his 
own orchestration of Mussorgsky’s ‘Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition’. 





New York, N. Y. 





INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS violinist and teacher desires 


to join faculty of the music department of a university or 
college, a conservatory or music school. 

Has extended experience as soloist, conductor, and in cham- 
ber music. His extensive list of published transcriptions is 
enjoying wide use in the schoolroom as well as on the con- 
cert stage. For obvious reasons his identity cannot be revealed 
at this time, but will be upon reply to inquiry. Address 
Box 527, care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 113 West 57th Street, 
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OAKLAND ORCHESTRA 
COMPLETES SEASON 


Orley See Conducts Cadman’s 
‘Pennsylvania’ Symphony 
and Other Native Works 


OAKLAND, CALiF., May 17.—The 
Oakland Symphony concluded its sev- 
enth season with a children’s concert on 
April 27, sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and the last of 
the subscription series on May 13. For 
the children, Orley See, conductor, was 
also narrator, and played among old fa- 
vorites, Paul White’s ‘Miniatures’ and 





Charles Wakefield Cadman, Composer, and 

Orley See, Conductor of the Oakland Sym- 

phony, Study the Score of the Former's 

‘Pennsylvania’ Symphony, Which Was Played 
by the Orchestra on May 13 


the Finale of Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s new Symphony ‘Pennsylvania’, 
both being well received by the young 
people. 

The May concert brought the entire 
Symphony—an American saga from 
pioneer time to the present industrial, 
well delineated in theme and treatment. 
Conductor and orchestra gave it sym- 
pathetic and enthusiastic attention, win- 
ning an ovation for Mr. Cadman, who 
flew north for the performance. Peggy 
Turnley displayed excellent phrasing 
and style in her singing of Verdi’s ‘Ah 
fors e lui’ and Puccini’s ‘Un bel di’. 
Overtures. by Mendelssohn and Wag- 
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ner, Debussy’s ‘Petite’ Suite and Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’ con- 
cluded the program, bringing Mr. See 
to the podium for many recalls. 


More Native Music Played 


The Symphony, led by Mr. See, 
featured three Americans on its con- 
cert of March 11, along with the Bee- 
thoven Seventh Symphony, Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and Ros- 
sini’s ‘Italian in Algiers’ Overture. 
Elwin Calberg, Quinto Maganini, both 
California born, and Harl McDonald 
each came in for a goodly share of ap- 
plause. Calberg played the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff C Sharp Minor Piano Con- 
certo with brilliance and delicately bal- 
anced shading. It was a first hearing 
at these concerts and was well received. 
Maganini was represented with his 
‘Lake at Sunset’ which revealed tranquil 
beauty and good workmanship. Mc- 
Donald’s third movement from his 
‘Rhumba’ symphony was a repeat per- 
formance. The Beethoven Symphony 
was soundly read and the Tchaikovsky 
was profoundly moving. 

The Northern California WPA Sym- 
phony also presented works by two 
Americans in its March concert: Ed- 
ward Collins’s concise and well orches- 
trated ‘Tragic’ Overture and Godfrey 
Turner’s ‘Short Suite for Small Or- 
chestra’, both in modern vein. Schu- 
bert’s Symphony No. 5, Mozart’s ‘Titus’ 
Overture and Enesco’s ‘Roumanian’ 
Rhapsody No. 1 completed the or- 
chestral fare under the baton of James 
Samp.<, guest conductor, and gave him 
good opportunity to display a firm beat 
and energetic phrasing. James Arka- 
tov, guest artist, played the Saint-Saéns 
A Minor ’cello Concerto with adequate 
technique and good style. 

ADELYN FLEMING 


TIBBETT CONCLUDES 
SERIES IN ST. LOUIS 


Baritone Appears on Principia 
Concert Course—Schmitz 
Holds Seminar in Piano 


St. Louis, May 20.—A recital by 
Lawrence Tibbett was the closing at- 
traction on the Principia Lecture and 
Concert Course in Howard Hall on May 
3. Mr. Tibbett was in excellent voice 
and with masterful support at the piano 
by Stuart Wille, presented a program 
which ranged from songs of the old 
masters; Salvatore Rosa, Scarlatti and 
Handel, to a group of German Lieder by 
Strass, Wolff and Brahms, followed 
by the ‘Credo’ from Verdi’s ‘Otello’ and 
on through a Romantic group and one 
of popular American ballads. It was an 
evening of beautiful song, distinguished 
by its artistic presentation. Mr. Wille 
played a group of piano solos and shared 
honors with Mr. Tibbett. 

E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, 
held a seminar in piano at the Coronado 
Hotel from April 14 to 18 which was 
widely attended by teachers and stu- 
dents from this section of the country. 
Mr. Schmitz ran the gamut of piano li- 
terature from Bach to Bartok and 
Szymanowski. 

Nelson Eddy appeared in concert in 
the Opera House on April 17 in a pro- 
gram containing a greater supply of 
standard compositions than on previous 








occasions. French and Russian songs 
dominated the program. Theodore 
Paxon accompanied most acceptably 


and also played a solo. 
The Guidi-Steindel Quartet gave the 
final concert of their chamber music 








series on April 17 at Sheldon Memorial 
Hall. The program honored John Kes- 
sler, local composer and pianist with a 
performance of his Piano Quintet in B 
Minor, Op. 53, with the composer at 
the piano. It is highly colorful, excel- 
lently scored and perhaps the best ex- 
ample of the composer’s works which 
have been publicly performed to date. 
Glazunoff’s String Quartet, Op. 70 came 
next, with a fine performance of Ravel’s 
Piano Trio as the concluding offering. 
In this the quartet was joined by Cor- 
rine Frederick at the piano. 
HERBERT W. Cost 


COLUMBUS PLAYERS 
MAKE THEIR DEBUT 


Newly-Organized Philharmonic 
Led by Ruvinsky at First 
Public Appearance 


Co_umBus, May 20.—An occasion of 
importance in this city was the first 
public concert of the newly-organized 
Columbus Philharmonic on April 27 at 
the Hartman Theatre. The orchestra 
comprising eighty musicians, with 
Abram Ruvinsky as conductor, is a well 
balanced and talented group and played 
with earnestness and conviction. A 
high standard was generally attained 
and Mr. Ruvinsky’s conducting was 
easy and sure. 

The soloist was Howard Shaw, bari- 
tone who sang ‘Vision Fugitive’ from 
Massenet’s ‘Hérodiade’. Mr. Shaw’s 
voice has a high degree of flexibility 
and an agreeable texture. The orches- 
tra’s program included the Overture to 
Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’, Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, the 
‘Persian Dance’ by Mussorgsky and the 
Chorale and Finale from Wagner’s 
‘Meistersinger’. 

On April 26 the Jorg Fasting ballet 
was presented at the Hartman Theater. 
Among the dancers was Dolores Good- 
man, lately of the Metropolitan Opera 
ballet. The precision of style of her 
classical dancing enhanced the program 
in her every appearance. With Mr. 
Fasting she danced ‘Le Lac des Cygnes’. 
The prima ballerina was Phoebe Loth- 
rop. 
The Independent Players of this city 
gave three performances of Friml’s 
“Vagabond King’ at the Hartman, on 
April 28, 29 and 30. The orchestra 
was headed by Louise Miller Yost and 
the operetta was directed by Albert 
Germanson, with ballet work by mem- 
bers of the Stella J. Becker Dance 
Group. Leading roles were sung by 
Mildred Germanson, Mary Ann Bang- 
ert, Pauline Larrimer, Robert Cocke- 
rille, David Larrimar and William Paul. 

Capital University’s last concert was 
given on April 29 by Dorothy Maynor, 
before a large audience. Miss Maynor 
was in good voice and was well re- 
ceived. ; 

The Womens’ Music club concluded 
its year on April 22 when the string 
ensemble of the club and its choral 
group gave a concert at Memorial Hall. 
Vera Watson Downing directed the 
the strings and Ellis Snyder the chorus. 
Joseph Laderoute, Canadian tenor, was 
guest soloist and displayed a fine voice 
of power and flexibility. Of interest 
was ‘Monotone’, composed by Mar- 
guerite Heer Andrews, club member, for 
the chorus. A violin solo in the song 
was played by Norma Putnam. The 
newly-elected president of the Womens’ 
Music club is Ruth Deeds, succeeding 
Mrs. Henry C. Lord. 

VIRGINIA BRAUN KELLER 





HARTFORD HEARS 
BEETHOVEN CYCLE 


Carroll Glenn, Lois Phelps and 
Chasins Play at Concerts 
by Symphony Society 


HartTrForD, May 20.—Three more con- 
certs in the Beethoven Cycle of the Sym- 
phony Society of Connecticut included 
performances of the Violin Concerto 
with Carroll Glenn as soloist, and of 
the Second and Fourth Symphonies on 
April 16; and of the G Major Piano 
Concerto by Lois Phelps, together with 
the First and Seventh Symphonies and 
the ‘Prometheus’ Overture on April 30. 
At the last concert on May 14, the 
soloist was Abram Chasins, who played 
the C Minor Concerto. The orchestra 
performed the ‘Egmont’ and ‘Fidelio’ 
Overtures and the Eighth Symphony. 

The first two of the young soloists 
offered very worthy interpretations. 
The Orchestra did considerably better 
with the Second and Fourth Symphon- 
ies than with the First and Seventh. 

Mr. Chasins gave a finished perform- 
ance and was vociferously acclaimed. In 
fact the full concert was received at a 
pitch of enthusiasm which indicated 
a thoroughgoing appreciation of the 
fine efforts of the Orchestra. The string 
section showed a high degree of finish 
and tone quality allowing for the cur- 
tailed season and limited rehearsals. 
Leon Barzin, conductor, received a 
tremendous ovation. 

The Bushnell Symphonic Series was 
concluded on April 14 by the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony. John Bar- 
birolli conducted the Mendelssohn ‘Ital- 
ian’ Symphony and the First Symphony 
by Brahms and aroused enthusiasm, 
particularly with an individualized read- 
ing of the Brahms C Minor. 

Cart E. LinpsTROM 








Erno Balogh Heard in Broadcasts 

Erno Balogh, pianist, appeared on two 
broadcast programs as soloist with the 
Radio City Music Hall orchestra, con- 
ducted by Erno Rapee. On April 13 he 
played the César Franck Symphonic 
Variations and on April 20 the first 
radio performance of the ‘Brazilian 
Fantasy’ by Mignone. On April 11 Olga 
Forrai, soprano, sang five of Mr. Ba- 
logh’s new songs over the air and on 
April 22 his new orchestral Suite, ‘From 
Morning to Midnight’ was introduced 
by a radio orchestra conducted by Eddy 
Brown. 
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BALTIMORE ELECTS 
MUSIC CLUB LEADERS 


Mrs. Kern Succeeds Mrs. Onion 
as President—Chorus Sings 
Religious Music 


BALTIMORE, May 20.—At the final 
meeting of the Baltimore Music Club, 
on April 26, at the Belvedere Hotel, 
Mrs. Howard M. Kern was elected 
president of the Baltimore Music Club, 
succeeding Mrs. G. Franklin Onion, 
who served as president for four years. 

Mrs. B. S. L. Davis was elected vice- 
president, Mrs. Joseph Kuper remains 
vice-president, Mrs. Leo J. Goldbach 
was again chosen as treasurer, Mrs. 
William A. Smith was reelected as di- 
rector and Mrs. Paul Criblet was made 
a member of the Board of Directors. 
Following the election a musical pro- 
gram was given in which the Baltimore 
Music Club Chorus presented works 
demonstrating devotion in music. Re- 
ligious music from the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, Breton Canticles and more recent 
compositions transcribed by Deems 
Taylor and Franz Bornschein were 
sung. A feature of the program was the 
setting of Father Abram Joseph Ryan’s 
poem, ‘A Child’s Wish Before an Altar’ 
by Mr. Bornschein. Ruth H. Schaffer, 
pianist, contributed a brace of piano 
compositions. George Steiner and Ruth 
Knouss, violins, Mischa Niedelman, 
‘cello, and Clara Ascherfeld, piano, gave 
a pleasing interpretation of the Tele- 
mann Quartet in E Flat. 


Treble Clef Club Gives Concert 

The Treble Clef Club, Herbert Aus- 
tin, director, Leroy Evans accompanist, 
with assistance of the following solo- 
ists, Katherine M. Ponder, soprano; 
Mrs. Ralph Brownfield, mezzo-soprano ; 
and Mrs. Paul J. Banker, contralto, ap- 
peared on April 30 in the series at 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium. The 
chorus sang works by Handel, Brahms, 
early Elizabethan composers, and Mr. 
Bornschein’s setting of Beddoes’s poem 
‘Love’s Horn Doth Blow’. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Women’s 
Music Club, an organization of fifty 
women’s voices under Virginia Black- 
head was heard at the Peabody Insti- 
tute on April 24 before a capacity audi- 
ence. A string quartet consisting of 
Walter DeLillo, Gerald Eyth, Alvin 
Holston and Mischa Niedelman and 
Agnes Zimmisch as organist assisted. 

The Western Maryland College 
Choir of Westminster, Alfred de Long 
director, with Jane Veasey accompanist, 
and assisting soloists were heard in the 
public recital at Maryland Casualty 
Auditorium on April 27. 

The Bach Club presented Egon Petri, 
Dutch pianist, as soloist in a recital for 
the benefit of The Queen Wilhelmina 
Fund, on April 4 at the Peabody In- 
stitute. Mr. Petri gave resonant inter- 
pretations of Bach compositions, a 
Beethoven sonata and a group by 
Chopin. 

The Metropolitan Trio of New York, 
Mack Walmer, pianist, Stanley Kraft, 
violin, and David Pratt, ’cellist, were 
heard at the meeting of the Baltimore 
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Music Club in the Belvedere Hotel on 
April 5. Dr. Elinor Pancoast of Gou- 
cher College, was the speaker. 

Joseph Clifford, American tenor, as- 
sisted by Theodor Haig at the piano, 
appeared at the Maryland Theater on 
May 14, presenting a program of varied 
content which was sung with agreeable 
style. 

The Goucher College Glee Club, Wil- 
mer T,. Bartholomew, director, with 
Martha Christine Flynn, contralto, as 
soloist, gave its annual concert at Cath- 
erine Hooper Hall on May 9 before a 
large audience which found pleasure in 
the artistic singing of the youthful 
group. Representation was given to the 
local composer, Franz _  Bornschein, 
whose setting of Contance Mackay’s 
verses “The Elves’ was artistically in- 
terpreted. @ 


BALTIMORE COMPANY 
OFFERS ‘RIGOLETTO’ 


Henry Weber Conducts Verdi 
Work with Civic Forces— 
Weede Sings Title Role 


BALTIMORE, May 18.—The Baltimore 
Civic Opera Company, Eugene Marti- 
net, director, presented Robert Weede, 
the American baritone, in the title role 
of ‘Rigoletto’, and introduced several 
local singers, Mary Lida Bowen, El- 
wood Gary, Richard Sharretts, Melva 
Forsyth, William Leach and A. Russell 
Slagle in the various roles. 

As guest conductor, Henry Weber, 
director of the Chicago Opera, made his 
local bow to a large audience which 
filled the Lyric Theater. Mr. Weber 
commanded the orchestral, choral and 
vocal requisites of the familiar score 
and attained a unified performance 
throughout. Robert Weede gave a vivid 
characterization of the title-role, his 
singing disclosed virility of tone, artistic 
production and dramatic interest. He 
was accorded a real ovation. Mary Lida 
Bowen sang with charming youthful 
ease and was applauded for her dis- 
tinguished artistry. Ballet episodes were 
under the direction of Michael Nicho- 
loff. The smoothness of the perform- 
ance marked another definite achieve- 
ment for the organization and the large 
audience realized that the guest artist 
and the visiting conductor added luster 
to this operatic presentation, Mr. Mar- 
tinet’s concluding opera. 

Leopold Stokowski with the Youth 
Orchestra was heard and “seen” at the 
Lyric Theater on May 13. The au- 
dience seemed delighted at the enthu- 
siasm of the youthful players and per- 
haps amazed at the presence of so many 
“key-men” in important chairs. A pro- 
gram of specially scored compositions, 
with bizarre effects, seemed to please 
the admiring audience. 

FrANz C, BORNSCHEIN 











Margaret Sittig Plays in Chambersburg 

After returning from her Southern 
tour where she gave concerts in Florida 
and Georgia, Margaret Sittig, violinist, 
and her father, Frederick V. Sittig, 
pianist, appeared in recital at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa., on April 
26. 
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CARNEVALE CLOSES 
ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Maria D’Andrea and Maryjane 
Barton Appear with Penn- 
sylvania Philharmonic 

PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The Penn- 
sylvania Philharmonic, Luigi Carnevale, 
founder and conductor, concluded its 
season with an enjoyable concert in 
Town Hall on May 16. The soloists 
were Maria D’Andrea, contralto, in 
arias from ‘La Favorita’ and ‘Don Car- 
los’, and Maryjane Mayhew Barton, 
harpist, in Ravel’s Introduction and Al- 
legro. Also featured was the Straw- 
bridge and Clothier Chorus, in Herbert 
J. Tily’s ‘Cantata’ with Dr. Tily direct- 
ing. 

The orchestration of the Tily work 
was by Mr. Carnevale, who was also 
represented by his ‘Easter Festival’, 
Also heard were Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony; a Suite from Bizet’s ‘Car- 
men’; Strauss’s ‘Voices of Spring’, and 
Harry Adjip’s ‘A Night in Arphah’. 
Mr. Adjip is a Philadelphian. 

An interesting and attractive pro- 
gram was offered by the Philadelphia 
Little Symphony at the final concert in 
its 1940-41 series of three in the Acad- 
emy of Music Foyer on May 13. Po- 
dium responsibilities were shared by 
Joseph Barone, the organization’s foun- 
der and regular director, and George 
Hoyen, making a local debut as guest- 
conductor. Mr. Barone conducted Mo- 
zart’s Violin Concerto in A with Veda 
Reynolds, talented young Curtis Insti- 
tute student, as soloist; a Suite from 
Handel’s ‘Water Music’, and Alan Ho- 
vaness’s ‘Prayer’, played at a former 
concert and repeated on this occasion 
“by request”. 

Mr. Hoyen’s round opened with 
Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 5, 
in D, with the soloists’ ensemble con- 
sisting of Virginia Duffey Pleasants, 
piano; Yasha Kayaloff, violin; and 
Harold Bennett, flute. Also included 
were Mozart’s Symphony No. 28, in C, 
and music from Samuel L. M. Barlow’s 
opera, ‘Mon Ami Pierrot’. 


Sabatini Conducts WPA Programs 


Continuing its concert at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s Irvine Audito- 
rium, the Pennsylvania WPA Sym- 
phony, Guglielmo Sabatini conducting, 
was heard on May 11, with Rosemary 
Clark, pianist, and Eleanor Gifford, con- 
tralto, as soloists. Miss Clark played 
Bach’s D Minor Concerto and Miss 
Gifford contributed arias from ‘Samson 
and Delilah’ and ‘La Favorita’ and ‘Ere 
the Night Pass’, by Robert H. Elmore 
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(the words by the soloist), the perform- 
ance being the first anywhere with or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

The program also offered J. C. 
Bach’s Sinfonia in B Flat; Beethoven’s 
Symphony in F, No, 8, and ‘The Book- 
shop’, a tantasy for string orchestra by 
Franklin Thomas of Scranton, Pa. The 
concert was dedicated to National Mu- 
sic Week. 

Joining in the observance of the 150th 
anniversary of Mozart’s death, the or- 
chestra at its Irvine Auditorium concert 
on May 18, Mr. Sabatini conducting, 
listed the composer’s ‘Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik’, and the Piano Concerto No, 24, 
in C Minor, with Doris Kandel a youth- 
ful and gifted soloist. The remainder 
of the program presented Rita Anthony, 
soprano, in arias from ‘Aida’ and ‘Cav- 
alleria Rusticana’, the Bizet ‘L’Arles- 
ienne’ Suite No. 2, and Rabaud’s 
‘Eclogue’ ( Virgilian Poem). 

The orchestra was also heard in a 
community concert at the Bok Voca- 
tional School on May 6. Irene Merrick, 
soprano, and Andy Arcari, accordionist, 
were the soloists, the latter playing the 
lively and tuneful finale from his Con- 
certo in B Minor, the orchestration be- 
ing by Mr. Sabatini. The program 
scheduled among other works James 
Francis Cooke’s ‘White Orchids’ in Mr. 
Sabatini’s transcription. 

Other local organizations presenting 
recent concerts included the Women’s 
Symphony, with J. W. Leman conduct- 
ing and Lauretta Carver, soprano; Rob- 
ert Davis, tenor, and Henry Faust, bass, 
as soloists; the Old York Road Sym- 
phony, with Louis Angeloty conducting 
and Alfred Clymer, tenor, as, soloist; 
and the Germantown Youth Symphonic 
Orchestra with Adolph Sorian conduct- 
ing and Murray Glass, violinist, and 
Helen Irish, pianist, as soloists. 





Forum Plans New Series 

PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The Phil- 
adelphia Forum, William K. Huff, ex- 
ecutive director, plans a notable roster 
of musical events for its 1941-42 season. 
Singers engaged for recitals include 
Helen Traubel and Robert Weede. 
Salvatore Baccaloni and supporting art- 
ists will contribute an evening of scenes 
from ‘Don Pasquale’, ‘Falstaff’, ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore’ and ‘Boris Godunoff’. Pian- 
ists will be Rudolf Serkin and Alexan- 
der Borowsky. Zino Francescatti, vio- 
linist, will return. As for several years 
past the Forum will sponsor the Boston 
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Symphony’s annual Philadelphia con- 
cert. Also scheduled are programs by 
Carmen Amaya and her company of 
dancers and Guitar Orchestra, and by 
the Littlefield Ballet with an orchestra 
led by Jeno Donath. In addition there 
is to be a joint recital by Whittemore 
and Lowe, duo-pianists, and Elsie 
Houston, soprano. 


OPERA COMPANY 
SELECTS SINGERS 


Philadelphia Organization Adds 
Nine Young Artists—New 
Officers Elected 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20. — Nine 
young artists were recently engaged for 
the Philadelphia Opera Company’s 
1941-42 season, as a result of 304 audi- 
tions given in New York and in Phila- 











Henry E. Gerstley, New President of the 
Philadelphia Opera Company 


delphia. Sylvan Levin, musical and ar- 
tistic director, listed the newcomers: 
Emma _ Beldan, dramatic soprano; 
Frances Gayer, lyric soprano; Frances 
Watkins, coloratura soprano; Helen 
Stupp, mezzo-soprano; Davis Cunning- 
ham and John Strano, tenors; Finley 
Walker, baritone; and Joseph Luts and 
James Pease, basses. The company has 
also re-engaged Selma Amansky, Fran- 
ces Greer, Brenda Lewis and Hilda 
Morse, sopranos; Gabrielle Hunt and 
Rose Nadel, contraltos; Richard De- 
neau and John Toms, tenors; David 
Brooks, Robert Gay and Howard Van- 
derburg, bartones ; and Luke Matz, bass. 
Henry E. Gerstley, treasurer of the 
Wilkening Manufacturing Company, 
was elected president of the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company at a meeting of 
the board of directors on May 8, suc- 
ceeding C. David Hocker. Mr. Hocker, 
who remains general manager and a 
member of the board of directors, re- 
fused re-election to the presidency be- 
cause he wished to devote more time to 
the company’s tour bookings and other 
out of town managerial business. 
Cummins Catherwood was elected 
secretary and Henry P. MclIlhenny as 
treasurer of the Opera Company. Mrs. 
John White Geary and Mrs. William T. 
Tonner were re-elected as first and 





second vice presidents respectively, and 
Mrs. Charles R. Tyson named to the 
board of directors. The Board at the 
same time re-appointed Sylvan Levi: 
as musical and artistic director for th 
1941-42 season and re-engaged assist 
ant music director Ezra Rachlin, stag: 
director Hans . Wohlmuth, assistant 
stage director John C. H. Harvey 
costume designer Helen Stevenson 
West and press representative Alix 
B. Williamson. James E,. Shomate was 
engaged as assistant conductor and 
Cornelia Linfield as coach and accom 
panist. 


FACULTY MEMBERS 
SWELL RECITAL LIST 


Schools and Studios Represented 
Largely in Fortnight’s 
Activities 

PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—A faculty 
program at the Spruce Street Studios 
on May 4 presented chamber music by 
Mozart, Bruch, and Grieg. The musi- 
cians were Blume Goldberg, violinist; 
Martha Goldberg, pianist; Nathan 
Gershman, ’cellist, and David Melni- 
coff, clarinetist. The -recital was also 
the occasion for the first performance 
of Mr. Melnicoff’s ‘Two Pieces for solo 
clarinet’. On the same date a faculty 
recital at the Settlement Music School 
presented Emanuel Zetlin, 
with David Stimer at the piano. Com- 
positions by Schubert, Bach, and 
Glazunoff were finely interpreted. 

Doris Bawden, pianist and faculty 
member, pleased by her expositions of 
Mozart’s D Major Sonata, Schumann’s 
‘Papillons’, and pieces by Bach, Debus- 
sy, and Chopin, at the Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy on May 
7. The recital was one in the institu- 
tion’s seventy-first anniversary series. 
Several students concerts were also 
given during recent weeks. 

Karl Zapf, pianist, on May 8 in the 
Academy of Music Foyer offered a sub- 
stantial list with Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms especially prominent. Other 
composers fepresented included Schu- 
mann, Schuett, Chopin, Debussy, and 
Liszt. On May 9 at the Ethical So- 
ciety Auditorium a piano recital by 
Elisabeth Gittlen brought Aaron Cop- 
land’s ‘The Cat and the Mouse’, the 
Sarabande from the Suite in F by 
Frances McCollin, Philadelphia com- 
poser, and other works. At the Music 
Alliance on the same date, vocal selec- 
tions and chamber music enlisted Fanny 
Cleves, soprano; Shulamit Silber, vio- 
linist; Gabor Retjo, ’cellist; Eric Si- 
mon, clarinetist, and Walter Robert and 
Martin Rich, pianists. 








“Foster Evening” Held 
Songs by Schubert and Brahms made 
up the major part of the roster at an 
enjoyable Settlement Music School 
faculty recital by Vera Brinkopf, con- 
tralto, on May 11 with Herman Wein- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Engel, Ravel and Saminsky, and Benjamin 
Zemach and his dance group contributed 
two numbers with Helen Lanier at the 
piano. The second part of the program 
began with a recitation of I. L. Peritz’s 
dramatic legend, ‘Monish’, with music by 
Joseph Achron, Psalm 137, and ‘My 
Dream’ by Judith Halevi. Ruth Kisch- 
Arndt, contralto, sang works by Weiner, 
Binder, Dessau and Sandberg, and the pro- 
gram closed with choral works sung by 
the Hazomir Chorus under the baton of 
Mark Silver with Arthur Klein accom- 
panying. 


People’s Chorus 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
People’s Chorus was celebrated with a con- 
cert for Greek War Relief at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of May 16. Lorenzo 
Camilieri, the conductor, who was born on 
the Greek island of Corfu, led his forces 
through a program which included Grieg’s 
‘Land Sighting’ and works by Beethoven, 
Di Lasso, Purcell and Sullivan, Anne 
Thompson was soloist in the conductor’s 
arrangement of “Tis the Last Rose of 
Summer’. Mr. Camilieri also appeared as 
piano soloist in works by Bach, Chopin 
and Grieg. A group of Graeco-American 
girls closed the program with the singing 
of the Greek National Anthem. Nicholas 
G. Lely, Greek consul-general made a brief 
address. The audience took part in sing- 
ing familiar songs. D. 


A Benefit Concert for Finland 
Antonia Brico Choruses, Antonia Brico, 
conductor; Roth String Quartet; Laulu- 
Miehet Finnish Male Chorus, Jallu Hon- 
konen, conductor. Assisting soloist: Ann 
Simmons, contralto. Town Hall, May 18, 
evening : 


‘Pueri Hebraeorum’; ‘Rosemary’ 
Randall Thompson 
Antonia Brico Choruses 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 41, No. 1.Schumann 
Roth Quartet 


rion. ££ 8,” - eee Pacius 

TE ME sctcscea stoned céagemeaee Jaernefelt 

‘The Song of My Heart’.............. Sibelius 

OE Rae er per ey Kuula 

Melody from ‘Finlandia’...............Sibelius 
Laulu-Miehet Chorus 

‘tn the Beginning’.......... Joyce Barthelson 


Brico Choruses and Roth Quartet 


Miss Brico’s flair for conducting and 
achieving admirable artistic results with a 
body of singers was 
again demonstrated 
at this concert, at 
which the Choral Art 
Society of New Ro- 
chelle, the Queens 
Choral of Jackson 
Heights and the Tre- 
ble Clef Chorus of 
the White Plains 
Contemporary Club 
were combined under 
her baton. 

An auspicious be- 
ginning was made 
with the two Randall 
Thompson works, of 
which the first created the deeper impres- 
sion as a composition, the composer’s fluent 
and expert craftsmanship having been em- 
ployed to rather. ungrateful purpose in 
setting the Stephen Vincent Benet ‘Rose- 
mary’ cycle. Later Joyce Barthelson’s set- 
ting of Nancy Byrd Turner’s description of 
the creation of the world in Negro dialect 
received a first performance that presented 
the work in as favorable a light as the 
composer could well have desired. A com- 
bination of Negroid and Impressionistic 
idioms characterizes the music, which is 
marked as well by melodic vitality and pic- 
torial suggestiveness. The solo part was 
sung with pleasing and appropriate vocal 
quality and understanding of the requisite 
style by Ann Simmons, a young Negro 
contralto. At the end the composer, who 
had presided at the piano, was the recipient 
of a warm demonstration of approval on 
the part of the large audience. 





Antonia Brico 








Gena Branscombe 


L. Camilieri 


An interlude of unusual interest was pro- 
vided by the Finnish male chorus’s virile 
and at the same time sensitive singing of 
a group of Finnish songs under the able 
direction of Jallu Honkonen. Particularly 
effective were the Pacius ‘Song of Fin- 
land’, Sibelius’s ‘Song of My Heart’ and 
the Kuula ‘War Song’, which latter was 
sung with impressive fire and rhythmic en- 
ergy. The chorale from ‘Finlandia’, on the 
other hand, was rendered somewhat inef- 
fective by too thin scoring for the voices. 

The Roth Quartet’s performance of the 
Schumann Quartet was one of the major 
sources of aesthetic enjoyment provided by 
the program. It was marked by the or- 
ganization’s customary justness of balance, 
finesse of style and subtle penetration and 
convincing projection of the essence of the 
music taken in hand. ; 


Romulto Ribera, Violinist 


Mr. Ribera, who appeared in New York 
several years ago, played in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening of 
May 10, with Norman Secon as accompan- 
ist. He offered Handel’s D Major Sonata, 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto and the Bach 
Chaconne as his principal numbers, play- 
ing also Three Sonnets by Eduard Toldra 
for the first time in this country, and two 
works by Sarasate. 

The violinist gave an interesting per- 
formance of the Handel work especially, 
and the slow movement of the Concerto 
had excellent singing tone. The Toldra 
compositions proved worth while. An 
audience of size applauded with vigor. 


aN. 


Branscombe Choral 
Branscombe Choral, Gena Branscombe, 
conductor, Assisting artist: Edward Aus- 
ten Kane, tenor. Accompanists: Robert 
Payson Hill for Mr. Kane, Berthé Van 
Berg for the Choral, and Arlene Bower 
at the organ. Town Hall, May 6, evening: 
‘The Question’ ......Eleanor Remick Warren 


‘A Garden Is a Lovesome Thing’ 
Marion Bauer 


‘An Easter Alleluia’.......... T. Tertius Noble 
The Choral 

‘Charity’ and ‘Miranda’....Richard Hageman 

TRE. tning's6<50 ceandananwes Frank La Forge 
Mr. Kane 


‘By the Rivers of Babylon’— 
Charles M. Loeffler 


NOE |. oon s0n0 bdkGe ab eenets Ruggero Vené 
Tawe, Like a Leak oc ccccccss Virgil Thomson 
*“Marquesan Isle’ ............ James P. Dunn 
The Choral 
Finale of Act 2, ‘The Bells of Circum- 
DUN aabaedsaccnokaatea Gena Branscombe 
The Choral 
SE oka dicccvece Robert Yale-Smith 
‘My Heart Is a Lute’......... Eleanor Marum 
Re a John Alden Carpenter 
Mr. Kane 


‘Castanets and Tambourines’— 

Channing Lefebvre 
ob 450 a cknwe ecdwcs A. Walter Kramer 
‘A Song of the Four Seasons’— 

J. Bertram Fox 


At its annual Spring concert the Brans- 
combe Choral of some sixty-two women’s 
voices gave an excellent account of itself 
in one of the most interesting programs in 
its history of public concerts. The most 
extended work was the excerpt from the 
conductor’s unfinished opera, ‘The Bells of 
Circumstance’, grateful music well written 
and highly expressive of the picturesque 
story cast in verse by the composer. The 
solo parts were sung by Mary Newsom 
and Eleanor Nissley of the Choral and 
Mr. Kane, the assisting artist. 

Other outstanding features of the pro- 
gram were Marion Bauer’s ‘A Garden Is 
a Lovesome Thing’, an expertly written 
work of spontaneous beauty and grace of 
line, which was given its first perform- 
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ance; A. Walter Kramer's fine chorus, 
‘Swans’, and J. Bertram Fox's vital ‘Song 
of the Four Seasons’. Virgil Thomson's 
‘Love, Like a Leaf’, heard for the first 
time, so intrigued the audience by the char- 
acter of its vocal part and its unusual ac- 
companiment of percussion and chimes that 
a repetition was demanded. 

Mr. Kane sang his various songs with 
tonal smoothness, refinement of style and 
an artistic sense of phrasing. The club 
had the assistance of an orchestra of fif- 
teen players in most of its numbers. There 
was a sizable audience in attendance and 
much applause was accorded both the cho- 
rus and the soloist. ee 


Rima Caryl, Soprano 

Rima Caryl, soprano, accompanied by 
Vito Moscato, gave a recital in the Cer- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on the evening 
of May 13. The program began with an 
aria from Handel’s ‘Radamisto’ and in- 
cluded a group of Schubert songs and 
works by various composers in French, 
Italian and English. There was an inter- 
ested audience which applauded the singer’s 
work with enthusiasm throughout the 
evening. N. 


Doctors’ Orchestra 


The Doctors’ Orchestral Society gave its 
third annual concert on the evening of May 
9, in the Town Hall, conducted by Fritz 
Mahler. The soloist was Mishel Piastro, 
violinist, concertmaster of the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, playing the 
Beethoven Concerto. 

The organization, composed entirely of 
physicians, surgeons and dentists, gives its 
public concerts entirely for charities. This 
particular concert was for the benefit of the 
philanthropic work carried on by the Phy- 
sicians Wives’ League. The program be- 
gan with the Overture to Glinka’s ‘Russlan 
and Ludmila’ and included as well, Haydn's 
‘Military’ Symphony, and the ‘Dance of the 
Buffoons’ from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The 
Snow Maiden’, The orchestra played well 
throughout the evening and was enthusias- 
tically applauded by a large audience. N. 


Musicians Give Concert for Mu Phi 
Epsilon Sorority 

Marjorie McClung, soprano; Gertrude 
Hopkins, harp, and Virginia Hamister 
Patten, pianist, gave a concert for the Mu 
Phi Epsilon Sorority, Tau Alpha Chapter, 
in the MacDowell Club Auditorium on the 
evening of May 6. Miss McClung sang 
a group by Schubert and works by Gliére, 
Grieg and Tyson. Miss Hopkins played 
works by Pierné, Zabel, Bach and others, 
and joined with Miss Patten in Ravel’s 
‘Introduction and Allegro’. 





MivLprep NorsEEN, soprano. Arvid Sam- 
uelson, accompanist. Steinway Hall, May 
10, evening. Air de Lia from ‘L’Enfant 
Prodigue’ a group by Brahms and Strauss, 
one by Scandinavian composers and one 
in English. 

ELIZABETH WATSON, soprano. Manet 
Harrison Fowler, accompanist. Steinway 
Hall, May 11, afternon. Excerpts from 
‘The Messiah’, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
‘Otello’, a group by Schumann and Schu- 
bert and two in English. 


Oratorio Festival Foundation Gives 
Series 

The Dramatic Oratorio Festival Foun- 
dation, of which Solon Alberti is general 
director, opened a series of three perform- 
ances on the evening of May | at the Bar- 
bizon Plaza with a presentation of Alex- 
andre Georges’s “The Way of the Cross’ 
for the first time here. The work was 
given in an English translation by E. Paula 
Kemp of Armand Silvestre’s French text 
and the score had been edited and adapted 
by Mr. Alberti. It was preceded by the 
‘Gloria’ from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass; 
Schubert’s ‘The Omnipotence’; and choral 
versions of Rubinstein’s ‘Seraphic Ode’ and 
of Malotte’s ‘The Lord’s Prayer’. 

Soloists of the evening included Nita 
Gale, soprano; Anne Judson, contralto; 
Paul Wolfe, violinist; Bernard Parronchi, 
‘cellist; Robert Hendricks, tenor; Rosalie 
Norman, contralto; and Finley Walker, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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ALLENTOWN CAMPAIGNERS SECURE LARGEST MEMBERSHIP. 
At the Lehigh Country Club for the Opening Dinner of the Allentown Community 
Concert Association's Campaign for Members Are (Left to Right), Mrs. H. F. 
Dicke, General Chairman; Karl Y. Donecker, President of the Association; Robert 
Ferguson, Eastern Manager of Community Concerts, and Ward French, General 
Manager of Community Concert Service 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., May 20.—The 
Allentown Community Concert Asso- 
ciation in its recent campaign secured 
1,400 members, the largest in its four- 
teen years of existence. Karl Y. Don- 
ecker is president of the Association 


and Mrs. H. F. Dicke was general man- 
ager of the campaign. Three of the four 
events selected to date for the 1941- 
42 series are: Nelson Eddy, Vronsky 
and Babin, and the Cleveland Orchestra 
under Artur Rodzinski. 





CLEVELAND ENDS 


600 Workers Raise $80,000 Secur- 
ing 4,000 Members—Plan 
Summer Series 


CLEVELAND, O., May 18.—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra’s annual maintenance 
fund campaign ended on May 2 with an 
enthusiastic report meeting held at 
Hotel Statler. Forty-four team cap- 
tains reported the gratifying results of 
the efforts of 600 workers who had en- 
thusiastically shouldered the responsi- 
bility of raising $80,000 by securing 
4,000 pledges, thereby enrolling 4,000 
Friends of the Orchestra. 





ORCHESTRA DRIVE 


$70,000 was necessary for the twenty- 
fourth season of regular symphony con- 
certs, in Severance Hall, opening Oct. 9, 
and $10,000 to guarantee a series of 
popular summer concerts to be given in 
Public Hall in June and July. 

Throughout the campaign the mes- 
sage of the Orchestra was carried to 
every citizen of greater Cleveland by 
the team workers, by speakers at lunch- 
eon and dinner meetings, by the news- 
papers through editorials and special 
articles, and several full page appeals 
made possible by business and financial 
groups. Radio stations presented round 
table discussions, talks by prominent 
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clergymen, and educators, and a num- 
ber of short plays by school children. 


Baldwin Speech Wins Ovation 

Many of the speakers stressed the 
scope of the Educational Concerts given 
by the Orchestra and the importance of 
fine music in the lives of young people. 
One of the most stirring speeches was 
made by Lillian L. Baldwin, supervisor 
of music appreciation for the Cleveland 
public schools, and consultant on musi- 
cal education for the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. Miss Baldwin said, in part: 

“The keynote of these troublea times is 
defense. Wetense, like charity, begins at 
home. Spiritual defense must focus, not on 
the past nor even the immediate present, 
but upon the future. When I first came to 
Cleveland I was thrilled—now, I confess I 
am a little frightened at the realization of 
what the Orchestra has come to mean to 
the children of this community. Not only 
the forty-odd thousand that annually flock 
to our children’s concerts, but all the others 
who for some reason cannot come, and all 
the little eager primary fellows, listening 
to play-concerts on their school phono- 
graph and saying, ‘When we get to the 
fourth grade, we can go to Severance 
Hall’! What if these great expectations 
should come to-nothing? What if there 
were no childern’s concerts for them? It 
just couldn’t happen here, not with all of 
you to share the privilege and the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the Cleveland Or- 
chestra for its children. 


Provide Against the Lean Years 

“TI am not dramatizing this responsibility. 
I am not imagining what the Orchestra 
means to the children. I know. Every 
children’s concert week, almost every day’s 
mail, even the most casual conversation 
with parents and teachers brings in the 
evidence—amusing, touching, convincing! 
The Cleveland Orchestra is our orchestra 
—the children named it that! It is yours 
and mine and theirs, but peculiarly theirs. 
We have already had so much that if we 
were never to hear another concert, music 
would still function in our lives. Not so 
the children. These are the days when they 
are building their foundations of spiritual 
strength and emotional poise; the days 
when they must gather their musical mem- 
ories—ammunition against God knows 
what lean years! 

“We cannot let them grow up feeling 
that Russia is Stalin—not when we have 
Tchaikovsky; or that Italy is Mussolini— 
not when we have Respighi. We cannot 
let them grow up feeling that Germany is 
Hitler—not when we have Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Brahms! We must not let their 
young lives be tuned to fear and hatred, 
their thoughts shaped by news of a sick 
world brought in on every air wave. We 
know, or we should know, that “this too 
will pass.” The horrors of the French 
Revolution that rocked Beethoven’s world 
are now mere pages of history, but his 
‘Eroica’ lives on, as true and beautiful 
as the day he penned it. 

“This war may make us tighten our belts, 
may cost us dearly. But there is one price 
we dare not pay—the price of a younger 
generation cheated of its spiritual and cul- 
tural birthright. And so, in this tragic 
spring of 1941, let us neldge to Cleveland, 
‘Our Orchestra for Defense’.” 

Miss Baldwin was given a spontaneous 
ovation. 


New Shepherd Work Sung 


The Orpheus Male Chorus with Dr. 
Charles D. Dawe conducting gave its 
twentieth annual concert in Severance 
Hall on May 8. Arthur Kent, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was soloist. 
He sang Valentine’s aria from ‘Faust’, 
also songs by Purcell, Schumann, 
Debussy, Stanford, and others. 

The premiere of Dr. Arthur Shep- 
herd’s recently completed composition 
‘Ye Mariners of England’, a setting of 
a poem by Thomas Campbell, was given 
a rousing performance and was en- 
thusiastically applauded. Dr. Shepherd, 
who dedicated the work to Dr. Dawe 
and the Orpheus Chorus, took part in 
the performance, at a second piano. Ben 


Burtt is the Club’s accompanist, and 
John Howard Tucker, the organist 
Harold Haugh, tenor, was presented in 
a recital in Willard Clapp Hall at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music on May 
1 by the Women’s Council for Hiram 
College. His program included songs 
by John Dowland, Campion, Scarlatti, 
Giordani, and Handel; a solo cantata by 
Mozart; a Schubert group, ‘Lohengrin’: 
Narrative’, and closed with an Ameri 
can group. Georgetta Wilson Kinsch 
ner was the accompanist. 

Witma HuNING 


SCHOLARSHIPS GIVEN 
BY CLEVELAND CLUB 


Fortnightly Honors Young Mu- 
sicians—Prizes Awarded 
in Composition 

CLEVELAND, May 20.—The Fortnight- 
ly Musical Club of Cleveland closed its 
forty-sixth season with a _ luncheon 
meeting held in Steinway Hall, on May 
6. The Mrs. Prentiss Baldwin Scholar- 
ship award was awarded for the second 
time to Eugene Shepherd, violin student 
at Oberlin Conservatory. The Adella 
Prentiss Hughes Scholarship was won 
by Fred Popper, piano pupil of Bery| 
Rubinstein, at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music. Prizes awarded in the manu- 
script division are granted in the name 
of the late James H. Rogers. The first 
prize was won by Sister Marie Cecile, 
of Parmadale, a pupil of Norman Lock- 
wood, of Oberlin Conservatory, for a 
string quartet. The second prize was 
won by Homer Hatch, veteran Cleve- 
land musician, for a composition for 
three flutes, entitled ‘Fairyland’. Mem- 
berships in the division was extended 
to Mary C. Triplett, of Akron, Ohio; 
and to Franklyn Carnahan, pianist, for 
his composition for two pianos and 
ballet. The short musical program was 
given by Jareslov Holesovski, violinist, 
Ellen Wistinctzki, pianist, students at 
Oberlin Conservatory. Dr. Henry W. 
Taeusch, professor of English at West- 
ern Reserve University, addressed the 
meeting, on the subject, ‘Defense 
Through the Arts’. Mrs. Ray A. Carle, 
presided. 
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berg as accompanist. At the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance on May 13 there was 
a ‘Stephen Foster Evening’. The com- 
poser’s career was discussed by Fletcher 
Hodges, Jr., curator of the Foster Mem- 
orial Collection at the University of 
Pittsburgh; several of Foster’s songs 
were set forth by Gloria Marcus, so- 
prano, with Elizabeth Snyder at the 
piano, and Paul Nordoff performed his 
piano transcriptions of ‘Katie Bell’, 
‘Uncle Ned’ and other songs. 

Other recent events included two re- 
citals by Harry C. Banks, organist, at 
Girard College; a program by Agnes 
Quigley and Vera Scott, duo-pianists, 
and Norman Scott, baritone, in Presser 
Hall under auspices of the Clarke Con- 
servatory of Music; a series by the 
Valley Forge String Quartet, Jeno 
Donath and Jo Brodo, violins; Erwin 
O. Groer, viola, and Joseph Vettere, 
‘cello; a recital by the Philadelphia 
Dance Center with Marjorie Mazia, El- 
frieda Mahler, Ruth Schindler, and 
Malvena Taiz and their groups taking 
part. 


CHORAL GROUPS GIVE 
BACH B MINOR MASS 


Thunder Conducts Performance 
in Church—Local Clubs and 
Choirs Appear 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The Cho- 
ral Society of Philadelphia, augmented 
by the Philadelphia Bach Choir and 
conducted by Henry Gordon Thunder, 
presented Bach’s B Minor Mass in 
Saint James’s P. E. Church on May 8. 
The soloists were Elizabeth V. Benck- 
ert and Ruth G. Schweinsberg, sopra- 
nos; Ann Simon, contralto; Frederick 
Day, tenor, and Edward Rhein, bass, 
and the organ and piano accompani- 
ments engaged Wallace D. Heaton, Jr., 
Claribel G. Thomson, and Margaret 
Corliss. 

Directed by Harold W. Gilbert the 
Mendelssohn Club ended its season with 
a concert in the auditorium of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum on 
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AMERICAN STUDENTS 
MEET AN ENGLISH 
CONDUCTOR 
Students of Judson Col- 
lege at Marion, Ala., 
Entertain Sir Thomas 
Beecham and in Turn Are 
Entertained, at a Dinner 
Where the Musical Theme 
Is Carried Out in Deco- 
rations. Sir Thomas Jokes 
with the Students (Left to 
Right), Mary Agnes Bar- 
rett of Mobile, Helen 
Hamill of Huntington, W. 
Va.; Eleanor McRae, of 
Corinth, Miss., and Nina 
Lanier of Birmingham, 
Ala. The Noted English- 
man Appeared on the 
College's Concert and 

Lecture Series 





May 10. The organization revealed fine 
proficiency and tone quality in groups 
of a cappella works. Lois Bannerman, 
harpist, was assisting artist. 

The Choral Art Society, Clyde R. 
Dengler, director, gave its twentieth an- 
niversary concert in Town Hall on May 
13. Assisting groups were the Verse 
Speaking Choirs ot the Hallahan and 
West Philadelphia Catholic Girls High 
Schools under Margaret Mary Kear- 
ney; the A Cappella Choir of the Upper 
Darby High School, and the Koutzen 
Trio, consisting of Inez Koutzen, pian- 
ist, and her two talented children, Na- 
dia, violinist, and George, ’cellist. Vo- 
cal soloists were Pauline Waters Deng- 
ler, soprano; Harry Danner, tenor; and 
Mark Dawson, baritone, the last fea- 
tured in the ‘Ballad for Americans’. 


Bach Festival Chorus Heard 


Choruses and chorales from several 
of the works listed at the recent Phila- 
delphia Bach Cantata Festival were 
given before a large audience in the Ir- 
vine Auditorium of the University of 
Pennsylvania on May 14 by the Phila- 
delphia Bach Festival Chorus with 
James Allan Dash as conductor and 
commentator. Dr. Dash was introduced 
by Henry S. Drinker, president of the 
Philadelphia Choral Festivals Society 
and author of the English translation 
used. The concert concluded a series 
under auspices of the department of mu- 
sic of the University’s School of Fine 
Arts. The same evening witnessed an 
entertaining concert at Mitten Hall by 
the A Cappella Choir of Temple Uni- 
versity Teachers College Department 
of Music Education, Marjorie K. Jones 
directing. The program included ensem- 
bles from ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Fidelio’, and 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’. 

Other recent choral concerts were 
credited to the Graduate Nurses Chorus 
with Edith Myfanwy Morgan as con- 
ductor, and Joseph Battista, brilliant 
young pianist, as guest-artist; the 
Philco Glee Club with Gustav Rosser as 
conductor and Frances Greer, soprano 
of the Philadelphia Opera, as soloist; 
the Germantown Male Chorus with 
Louis C. Doelp as conductor and Ed- 
ward Nyborg, tenor, as soloist; the 
Temple University Men’s Glee Club, 
Ross F. Hidy, director; the Women’s 
Chorus of Temple University, Emily V. 
Smith, conductor; the Roxborough 
Male Chorus with Earl Henson as con- 
ductor and Eleanor Mellinger, harpist, 
as soloist; the University of Pennsylva- 
nia Men’s Glee Club, Robert S. Godsall, 
director ; the Cor Myfanwy, Edith My- 
fanwy Morgan, director; the Philadel- 
phia Music Club Chorus, with H. Alex- 
ander Matthews conducting and Eleanor 
Holden, pianist, and Frederick Hobin- 
son, baritone, as soloists—the concert 
terminating the club’s 1940-41 season. 
There was also a special repeat perform- 
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ance of Richard Pudvis’s ‘The Ballade 
of Judas Iscariot’ (based on verses by 
James Buchanan), at Saint James’s P. 
E. Church. Mr. Purvis conducted and 
the presentation enlisted a made chorus 
(men and boys) and four soloists—Bar- 
bara Troxell, soprano; Veronica Swei- 
gart, contralto; John Toms, tenor; and 
Howard Vanderburg, baritone. The ac- 
companiments were played by Marguer- 
ite Kuhne, violinist; Reba Robinson and 
Elizabeth Trafficante, harpists, and 
Claribel Thomson, organist. 


MARK ANNIVERSARY 
OF MUSIC TEACHERS 


Association Observes Fiftieth 
Year with Gala Banquet— 
Many Notables Present 


PHILADELPHIA, May 18.—The Phila- 
delphia Music Teachers Association, 
founded in May 1891 by the late Theo- 
dore Presser and others interested in 
raising the standards of musical ped- 
agogy and presently headed by Lewis 
James Howell as fourteenth president, 
brought the formal observance of its 
fiftieth anniversary season to a close at 
a gala banquet in the Ritz-Carlton on 
May 8. 

Mrs. Edward Philip Linch, general 
chairman of the Golden Jubilee Celebra- 
tion, presided and speakers included Mr. 
Howell; Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Olga Samaroff Stokow- 
ski; Dr. James Francis Cooke, editor 
of The Etude and president of the 
Presser Foundation; Dr. Frances EIl- 
liott Clark, director of the educational 
department of RCA-Victor, and Dr. 
George L. Lindsay, director of music 
education for the school district . of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Cooke and Dr. Clark 


are former presidents of the association. 
Mona Paulee Welcomed 





The musical program featured the 
first Philadelphia appearance of Mona 
Paulee, young West Coast mezzo-so- 
prano and recent winner in the Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air, and 
as such, a new addition to the ranks 
of the famous organization. Placed at 
a great disadvantage by laryngitis Miss 
Paulee nevertheless was able to demon- 
strate the exceptional qualities of her 
vocal resources and proved an artist of 
pronounced charm and expressiveness, 
and very ingratiating and warm stage 
presence. With Victor Trucco at the 
piano, she was heard in ‘Voi lo sapete’ 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’; Lieder by 
Liszt, Brahms, and Marx, and works 
by Hageman and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Also participating was the notable 
young Philadelphia violinist, Alvin Rud- 
nitsky, who played music by Albeniz, 
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Bazzini, Wieniawski, and Frederick E. 
Hahn, his teacher, with aplomb and 
skill. Davis Sokoloff was at the piano. 
In addition there was a specially writ- 
ten ‘Grace’ with words by Anita Gray 
Chandler and music by Nicholas Douty, 
and sung by a quartet consisting of 
Emily Stokes Hagar, Rebekah van B. 
Conway, Albert Munson, and Stephen 
Conway. 





Gay Conducts Pensacola Civic Orchestra 

PENSACOLA, FLa., May 20.—More 
than 100 performers took part in the 
gala concert given by the Pensacola 
Civic Orchestra in National Music 
Week, with Leonard Gay conducting. 
Over 1,000 attended. The program in- 
cluded the Overture to ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ by Nicolai, and the 
first movement by the Franck Symphony. 
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Bill Wood 


COMMITTEE CELEBRATES MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 
At the Ceremonies Launching the Annual Campaign of the Fort Worth Civic Music Association 
Are (From the Left): Vladimir Golschmann, Conductor; S$. M. Harrington, Civic Concert 
Service Representative; Mrs. George C. Witte, Mrs. R. C. Chesley, and Malvern Marks, 
President of the Association 


Fort Wort, Tex., May 20.—At the 
concluding concert of its 1940-41 series, 
Vladimir Golschmann, conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony, was made an 
honorary member of the Fort Worth 
Civic Music Association by a jubilant 
committee. The eleventh annual cam- 
paign was in progress and the enroll- 
ment of members far exceeded expecta- 





suniannoennnnt Hiineeeneenee 


MUSIC FORUM HELD 





Seek to Improve City’s Present 
Program—Many Benefit Con- 
certs and Recitals Held 


SAN Francisco, May 20.—An old 
fashioned Town Hall meeting arranged 
by the Chamber of Commerce to de- 
velop a plan for city progress had an 
hour set aside for a forum on the ques- 
tion “How Can We Maintain Our 
Present Music Program and Improve 
It?” 

Presided over by Mrs. Leonora Wood 
Armsby, president of the Musical Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. J. B. Coghlan of the 
Federated Music Clubs, the forum was 
well organized and brought some inter- 
esting suggestions worth considering. 
Most important and practical was that 
of J. B. Levison, former president of 
the Musical Association, who suggested 
a community chest for music so that 
donors who subscribe to all the privately 
financed undertakings ranging from 
symphony and opera to string quartet 
and trios might contribute once and for 
all. Mr. Levison believed it would re- 
sult in more money with less effort, and 
more judicious distribution. 

Other speakers discussed the needs 


tions, At the end of the week more than 
3,000 members had been enrolled and a 
long waiting list established. Next 
season seven concerts will be presented : 
The St. Louis Symphony, Donald Dick- 
son, Fray and Braggiotti, Bidu Sayao, 
Joseph Szigeti, Vladimir Horowitz and 
the Ballet Russe. Malvern Marks is 
president of the Association. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


for Summer music and the establish- 
ment of a graduate school of music to 
train young musicians for the profes- 
sional stage. An opera school would 
be an integral part of such a plan. 

Making the Young People’s sym- 
phonies available to all children, the 
underprivileged as well as the privileged, 
was a plea made by Mrs. Harold 
McKinnon, chairman of the Young 
People’s Symphony committee which 
closed its brief series of four concerts 
under Rudolph Ganz on April 5, with a 
program devoted to human emotions 
and moods in music. Appropriate was 
the appearance of a blind eighteen-year- 
old pianist, Robert Brereton, protege of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Blind Artists, as soloist in 
the Rondo from Beethoven’s C Minor 
Concerto. 

Awards for the best notebooks turned 
in by season ticket holders were made 
by Pierre Monteux. The youngest 
winner was eight-year-old Katie Taylor. 
Commodore Sloat School won the loving 
cup for the largest attendance. 

Under the topic of young people is 
the concert given by fifteen-year-old 
Heimo Haitto, Finnish violinist, pre- 
sented by San Francisco Friends of 
Finland. The young musician has raised 


thousands of dollars for Finnish relief 
with his American concerts and while 
his playing is of uneven excellence and 
lacks mastery of the most difficult pass- 
ages, it is nevertheless extremely good 
and capable of giving pleasure. Of the 
boy’s talent and potential artistry there 
can be no doubt. He was accompanied 
by Carl Fuerstner. 

Another benefit concert was _ that 
given by Veloz and Yolanda, dancing 
couple, for the benefit of British relief. 
Sharing honors with them were the ex- 


cellent duo-pianists Lothar Perl and 
Sallie Richards Crown, and the ac- 
cordionist, Jerry Shelton. 

Still another British Benefit was 


played by Orrea Pernell, English violin- 
ist, and William Van den Burg, ’cellist, 
concluding a series given in private 
homes through the arrangements of 
Margaret Tilly whose Music Lovers 
Society also contributed to the series as 
well as concluding its Community Play- 
house series with a program ranging 
from a Vachon string quartet to Alex- 
ander Tansman’s Suite Divertissement 
for piano, violin, viola and ’cello. An 
interesting Quintet by Arthur Bliss was 
for clarinet and strings (played by 
Nicolai Zannini and the quartet com- 
prised of Frank Houser, Ferdinand 
Claudio, Lucien Mitchell and Herman 
Reinberg). Songs by Walter Klein for 
voice and strings were given with the 
aid of John Teel. 


San Francisco Trio Ends Season 

The San Francisco Trio concluded its 
season with what proved to be its 
best concert. The program introduced 
Brahms’s posthumous Trio in A, 
Beethoven’s Adagio and Variations Op. 
121A and Dvorak’s ‘Dumky’ Trio. Alice 
Morini, William Wolski and _ Boris 
Blinder gave performances distinguished 
for their ensemble, musicianship and 
tonal beauty. 

Other late season events have in- 
cluded concerts by Mischa Elman, Nino 
Martini, assisted by Miguel Sandoval, 
pianist; the final program in the Henri 
Temianka-Maxim Schapiro historical 
series of violin and piano sonata re- 
citals; and a series of piano sonata 
programs by Bernhard Abramowitsch, 
devoted in turn to the classic, the 
romantic and modern sonatas. His last 
program comprised works of Busoni, 
Roger Sessions and Paul Hindemith. 

Dance satires, modern and folk dances 
were offered by Elsa Naess and a Nor- 
wegian Folk dancing group in the 
Community Playhouse. The satires— 
including a pantomime presentation of a 
coloratura singing ‘Caro Nome’ in con- 
cert—were most distinguished. 

Marjory M. FIsHER 





Steven Kennedy Sings at Benefit 


Steven Kennedy, baritone, was heard 
at a Bundles for Britain party at the 
Hotel Plaza, recently, under the auspices 
of the St. James Church Festival and 
Bazaar. Mr. Kennedy sang ‘There'll 
Always Be An England’. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEES 
TWO BALLET EVENTS 


Local Dancers Give ‘Swan Lake’ 
‘Coppelia’ and New Satire— 
Visiting Artists Attract 


San Francisco, May 20.—The San 
Francisco Opera Ballet gave two per- 
formances in the War Memorial Opera 
House on April 24 and 26. The first 
program presented the entire ‘Swan 
Lake’ ballet and proved the corps de 
ballet of the San Francisco group the 
equal of the touring organizations seen 
here during recent seasons. 

The second bill consisted of a modern 
satire titled ‘And Now the Brides’— 
originally staged under the name of 
‘The Brides Strike’, and a repetition of 


‘Coppelia’, the company’s first full 
length offering, staged here about three 
years ago. 

Chief soloists on both occasions 


were Janet Reed, Jacqueline Martin, 
Ruby Asquith, Norman Thomson and 
William Christensen, director of the bal- 
let, who shared first honors with Miss 
Reed in ‘Coppelia.’ Fine costumes by 
Paget-Fredericks and Helen Green and 
excellent staging by Armando Agnini 
added to the pictorial effectiveness. 
Helen Traubel made her first appear- 
ance before a San Francisco audience 
on April 29, making it a night to be 
remembered. She more than fulfilled 
the promise of her advance notices and 
the resultant ovation was genuine and 
unanimous. Coenraad V. Bos was her 
accompanist and assisting soloist. 


Josef Hofmann Gives Recital 


Josef Hofmann was in fine fettle for 
his concert in the War Memorial Opera 
House April 22, when his beautifully 
mellowed pianistic artistry was revealed 
in a program which ran the gamut 
from Bach to Ganz. 

A resident pianist of no mean attain- 
ments is Abrasha Brodsky who drew a 
large and appreciative audience to the 
intimate Steinway Hall for a program 
which ranged from Scarlatti to Grace 
Becker and Brodsky. 

Margaret Greene, a contralto with a 
naturally beautiful voice, assisted by 
Kathlyn Woolf, an excellent accompan- 
ist, gave a program of songs in the 
California Club Hall. 

The April concerts ended with the 
concluding program of the San Fran- 
cisco String Quartet’s seventh season in 
Veterans’ Auditorium on April 30. 

Bernhard Abramowitsch concluded 
his series of piano sonata programs in 
the Theater Arts Colony with two 
sonatinas by Busoni, a sonata by Roger 
Sessions and Hindemith’s third Sonata. 

Edith Auton, mezzo-soprano, made a 
debut revealing exceptionally facile 
vocalism, consistent production and mu- 
sical intelligence. Herbert Popper was 
her excellent accompanist. 

Marjory M. FISHER 
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FIEDLER LAUNCHES 
NEW “POPS” SERIES 


Conducts Symphony at Opening 
of Fifty-sixth Series—Har- 
vard Forces Heard 
Boston, May 20.—Although the for- 
mal concert season of the Boston Sym- 
phony has closed, Symphony Hall con- 


foe to resound to the strains of music 
made by more than eighty members of 








Arthur Fiedler 


the orchestra under the direction of Ar- 
thur Fiedler, who opened the fifty-sixth 
season of “Pops” with an unusually en- 
tertaining program on May 6. 

Again the gold lattice was in evi- 
dence as trim against the cool green 
freshly painted walls and again the 
corps of young waitresses move trimly 
between the hundreds of tables, serving 
the customary light refreshments. This 
year the young women wear attractive 
new costumes. 

A stirring performance of Sousa’s 
‘Semper Fidelis’ March introduced 
other items by Offenbach, Donizetti, 
Wagner, Josef Strauss, Eric Coates and 
others. A performance of Walter Pis- 
ton’s ‘Incredible Flutist’ won applause 
for the composer, who was present, and 
an excerpt from Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and 
the Wolf’ also gave extraordinary 
pleasure. A virile performance of Enes- 
co’s ‘Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1’ 
roused great enthusiasm in the audience 
which nearly filled the hall to capacity. 


Sanroma Plays MacDowell Concerto 

The first Sunday evening concert of 
“Pops” brought forward the Mac- 
Dowell Piano Concerto No. 2 in a per- 
formance by J. M. Sanroma which won 
an ovation for the brilliant young pian- 
ist, 

Harvard University has had its cus- 
tomary annual “Pops” celebration, with 
Malcolm Holmes ’28 and G. Wallace 
Woodworth ’24, as guest conductors, 
and the Harvard Glee Club furnishing 
its quota of vocal entertainment. 
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NEW ENGLAND GLEE 
MEN HOLD CONTEST 


Federation of Clubs Compete at 
Annual Meeting in Medford 
—Joint Concert Presented 


Meprorp, Mass., May 20.—The an- 
nual contest and concert of the New 
England Federation of Men’s Glee 
Clubs was held on May 10 in the Med- 
ford High School Auditorium. The 
Civic Music Association of the Med- 
ford Schools and the Highland Glee 
Club of Newton, Inc., acted as joint 
hosts to the Federation and its guests. 

This was the 16th annual contest, in 
which eleven clubs competed. Each 
club was required to sing the prize 
song, ‘O Peaceful Night’ by German, 
plus one selection of its own choice. 
Clubs were graded for pitch, diction, 
tone, ensemble and interpretation, and 
the total score possible was 600 points. 
The Wollaston Glee Club (Class 3) 
Donald T. Gammons conductor, won 
the grand prize with a score of 562 
points. The Highland Glee Club, Inc., 
of Newton, Ralph MacLean conductor, 
placed second in this class and the 
Amphion Club of Melrose, Dr. James 
R. Houghton, conductor, placed third. 
This was only the second time that the 
Melrose club had competed. 

In Class 2, numbering clubs of thirty- 
one to forty-five members, the Andover 
Male Choir, J. Everett Collins conduc- 
tor, won first prize and the Portland, 
Me., Men’s Singing Club, Arthur Wil- 
son, conductor, won second plate. The 
Temple Choir of Lowell, Ralph Schoon- 
maker, conductor, won first honors in 
Class 1, comprising clubs of less than 
thirty-one members, with the Men’s 
Singing Club of Beverly, Clifton Lunt 
conductor, placing second. 


Visiting Clubs Hold Banquet 

Following the contest in the after- 
noon, a banquet was enjoyed by the 
visiting clubs and their guests and in 
the evening, the auditorium, seating 
2,500 was nearly filled for the concert 
presented by over 350 men in a massed 
chorus. Ralph Schoonmaker, director 
of music in the Medford Public Schools, 
conducted the concert and Alba Tosi, 
soprano of Medford, was the soloist. In 
addition to the instrumental support 
given by two pianos played by Karl 
Switzer of the Newton club and Doug- 
las Rafter of the Lowell club, the Med- 
ford High School Band gave distin- 
guished account of itself in the accom- 
paniments to several works. 

One of the choice solos of the eve- 
ning was contributed by Edgar M. 
Randall of the Newton club who was 
heard in the Handel-Spross arrange- 
ment of ‘O Majestic Trees’ for solo 
and chorus. 

After the awarding of prizes by Her- 
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bert J. Gurney, founder and continuous 
president of the Federation, which this 
year celebrates its twenty-first anni- 
versary, the Wollaston club sang the 
prize song of the contest conducted by 
Mr. Gammons, and the concert closed 
with the massed chorus, band and pi- 
anists in a combined performance of 
Sullivan’s ‘The Lost Chord’. The 
judges for the contest were John White 
Thomas, head of the music department 
of Colby College, Waterville, Me, Hay- 
den Morgan of Newton and Everett Tit- 
comb of Boston. 


CIVIC SYMPHONY 
MARKS ANNIVERSARY 


Plays Same Program as at First 
Concert in 1926—Wagner 
Conducts 

Boston, May 20.—The Boston Civic 
Symphony, founded and conducted by 
Joseph Wagner, and composed of men 
and women “from seventeen to sev- 
enty”, celebrated its fifteenth anniver- 
sary recently, playing the same program 
which it offered at its first concert on 
May 9, 1926. 

The works included the lesser known 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March by 
Elgar, Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite No. 2, 
Op. 55; Joseph Wagner’s Rhapsody for 
clarinet, piano and string orchestra, 
with Victor Polatschek, clarinet soloist, 
and Jules Wolfers at the piano, the Bee- 
thoven Symphony No. 1, Op. 21, and 
Schubert’s Overture to ‘Rosamunde’. 

In the last fourteen years over twenty 
players have gone from this orchestra 
of sixty-seven members to that of the 
Boston Symphony, the Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis and Houston 
orchestras, and that thirty-three scores 
by nineteen American composers have 
been given public performances. Mr. 
Wagner may be justified in feeling a 
sense of pride in the record made by his 
group. 

In accordance with the original idea 
of establishing the Edward Hatch Me- 
morial Shell on the Charles River Es- 
planade as a center for various types of 
music entertainment, including the fa- 
mous Esplanade Concerts conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler, the Malkin Trio, Leon 
Turmarkin, piano; arry Ellis Dickson, 
violin, and Joseph Malkin, ’cello, has 
this month dedicated to concert per- 
formances the little auditorium beneath 
the shell. The program comprised the 
Trio in B Major, Op. 8, by Brahms and 
the Tchaikovsky Trio, Op. 50. The 
program was much enjoyed. 


SAN CARLO ENDS TOUR 














Opera Company Visits Forty Cities in 
Twenty-Six Week Season 


The San Carlo Opera Company’s 
thirty-first annual transcontinental tour 
closed in Hartford at the Bushnell 
Memorial Hall with a two-day engage- 
ment on May 6and 7. The twenty-sixth 
week season opened in Chicago last 
October where a return Spring season 
brought the company a second time a 
few weeks ago. The forty cities which 
make up the 20,000 mile tour included 
also, Milwaukee, Detroit, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Houston, El Paso, Los 
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Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Toronto and 
Hartford. Cities in Virginia, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Florida, 
Michigan and various other states were 
included in the itinerary. 

There was evidence of a growing in- 
terest among colleges and universities in 
sponsoring opera engagements and next 
season’s bookings include a substantial 
number of educational engagements. 
Five of the operas in the company’s 
repertoire of twenty, were sung in 
English this season. 





Vivian Della Chiesa Soloist with 
Toronto Symphony 

Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano of opera 
and radio, appeared at Massey Hall, 
Toronto, Can., on Mav 2. This was the 
inaugural concert of a series to raise 
funds for the British War Relief in 
which Miss Della Chiesa and Alfred 
Wallenstein, who conducted the To- 
ronto Symphony on this occasion, do- 
nated their services. The concert was 
broadcast over a coast-to-coast CBC 
network, and a capacity audience filled 
the hall. Among the singer’s selections 
were the ‘Jewel’ song from ‘Faust’, 
‘One Fine Day’ from ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’, ‘Annie Laurie’, ‘Boy of Mine’ by 
Ernest Ball and ‘Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” 
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baritone. The series is being given for the 
benefit of Ginling College, a Christian col- 
lege for women in China. 

A performance of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ con- 
ducted by Solon Alberti at the Barbizon- 
Plaza concert hall on the evening of May 
12 brought this year’s festival of the 
Dramatic Oratorio Foundation to a close. 
Soloists included Nita Gale, soprano; John 
Campbell, tenor; Anne Judson, contralto ; 
and Philip MacGregor, bass. The chorus 
included thirty voices, and the score was 
played in a piano arrangement. The per- 
formance was dedicated to the memory of 
F. S. Idleman. A cordial audience at- 
tended. ‘ 





Hyperion Society Holds Meeting 
The Hyperion Society of Music and 
Associate Arts met on the evening of May 
8 at the residence of Henry Steigner in 
men York. The program began with a 
~orr~ ‘Needern-- Greek Fotk 
eum and Folk Songs’ by Raissa Tselen- 
tis. This was followed by a group of 
piano duets played by Edna Fries and 
Victor Tallarico, and the meeting was 
closed with the singing of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s song cycle, ‘Morning of 
the Year’, by Helen M. Olmsted, soprano ; 
Jane Armstrong, contralto; Ralph Robin- 
son, tenor, and Victor Feliccia, bass. 





N. Y. Teachers Present Opera Class 


The New York Singing Teachers Asso- 
ciation presented its opera class in the 
second of a series of opera-recital perform- 
ances on the evening of May 15 at the 
Salle des Artistes, in Verdi's ‘La Tra- 
viata’. The English version of the libretto 
used was by Natalie MacFarren and the con- 
ductor was Enrica Clay Dillon, with John 
Ahlstrand at the piano. Those in the cast 
included Ruth Diehl, Virginia King, Emily 
Shivers, Roderick Williams, Myron Szan- 
drowsky, Ernice Lawrence, Blaine Court- 
ney, Donald Moore, Theodore Mead, Har- 
old Crawford, Susanne Freil, Elizabeth 
Fuller, Lorraine Johnston and Mary Ronci. 
The production was done in modern dress, 


B. 





Opera Company Discontinues After 
Interrupted ‘Madame Butterfly’ 


An organization designated as ‘The 
Monte Carlo Opera Company’ opened at 
the Majestic Theatre on the evening of 
April 19, with Puccini’s ‘Madame Butter- 
fly’ with leading roles taken by Annunciata 
Garrotto, Franco Perulli, Georgia Standing 
and Giuseppe Interrante. Following the 
first act there was a lengthy intermission 
of over an hour while difficulties were ad- 
justed behind the curtain, many of the 
audience leaving and demanding return of 
their money. A performance of ‘La Travi- 
ata’ scheduled for the following evening 
was cancelled. 





Orchestra of Institute of Musical Art 
Heard 


The orchestra of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art of the Juilliard School of Music, 
Willem Willeke, conductor, gave a concert 
in the school auditorium on the evening of 
April 26. The program included a ‘Bal- 
lade’. by Dvorak’s.. ’Cello--Con- 
certo played by Richard Anastasio; Wag- 
ner’s ‘Eine Faust Ouverture’; Franck’s 
‘Symphonic Variations’ for piano and or- 
chestra with Robert Buda as soloist, and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 





Four City Colleges Hold Festival 


Under the sponsorship of Mayor La 
Guardia and the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, the First Music Festival of the Four 
Cc ity Colleges was presented on May 16 in 
the Assembly Hall of Hunter College. 
Students from City, Hunter, Brooklyn, and 
Queens Colleges took part in a program 
of orchestral, choral, and symphonic band 








works. Edwin J. Stringham, of Queens 
College, served as Chairman of the Festi- 
val Committee. A capacity attendance of 
3000 persons attended. Mayor LaGuardia 
conducted Sousa’s ‘Stars and Stripes For- 
ever’. Brief addresses were delivered by 
the Mayor and Dr. Ordway Tead, chair- 
man of the Board of Higher Education. In- 
cluded in the program was an original 
composition for chorus and orchestra, ‘Le 
Chant du Voyageur’, by Walter Helfer, 
chairman of the Music Department at 
Hunter College, presented for the first 
time. The remainder of the program con- 
tained standard works. The conductors 
were members of the music departments 
in the four colleges. 





DALLAS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HOLD ANNUAL FESTIVAL 





Band and Orchestra Association Spon- 
sors Four Day Events—Chorus 
Heard in Pageant 


Datias, May 20.—The third annual 
festival of the Greater Dallas Band and 
Orchestra Association of the public 
schools of Dallas was held on May 1, 2, 
3 and 4. All the events were given at 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium, with 
the exception of the Festival Pageant, 
which was held at Dal-Hi Stadium. 

The first evening, May 1, was given 
over to the Junior Festival, when 1300 
children from grades four through seven 
were presented in an All-City Band, an 
orchestra, and three choruses. At the 
close, the ensemble joined in the song 
celebrating Dallas, 100th anniversary, 
‘Dallas Today’. On May 2, through 
both the afternoon and evening, fifteen 
bands from many schools were heard. 
Henry Sopkin evaluated these groups. 
On May 3, the All-City Orchestras were 


heard, Mr. Sopkin again evaluating 
them. 
The Festival Pageant proved most 


spectacular, and drew a large crowd. 
The four-day events closed on May 4, 
when the Senior Festival Chorus of 300 
voices, directed by Marion Flagg, di- 
rector of music education in Dallas pub- 
lic schools, and the Senior Festival 
orchestra, directed by Henry Sopkin, 
guest conductor for the varied events, 
gave an interesting joint program. A 
large audience gave them close attention 
and much applause. M. B. 


PORTLAND ORCHESTRAS 
ARE HEARD IN CONCERTS 








Lautrup Conducts Philharmonic — 
Gershkovitch Leads Junior 
Symphony Event 


PorTLAND, OrE., May 20.—The Port- 
land Philharmonic, in cooperation with 
the Oregon Music Project of the WPA, 
was conducted by Charles Lautrup in 
two concerts in April. Joseph Szigeti 
was the soloist at the second in the 
‘Poéme’ by Chausson and the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. His unaccompanied 
encores were the ‘Gavotte en Rondeau’ 
from Bach’s Sixth Violin Sonata and 
a Paganini etude, played with dazzling 
brilliancy. 

Jacques Gershkovitch directed the 
Portland Junior Symphony in an ap- 
pealing performance. A Handel-Casa- 
desus viola concerto was played by 
young Janee Gilbert and the program 
included Prokofieff’s' ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’. Part of this program was given 
for a children’s audience, under the 
auspices of the Junior League. Paul 
Lemay conducted the Portland Sym- 
phony in the Standard Symphony 
Hour’s weekly broadcast at the Benson 
Polytechnic High School on May 1. 

mF. 
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MUSIC CRITIC LEADS 
CITY SYMPHONY EVENTS 





Robert Lawrence of New York Herald 
Tribune Conducts Concerts 
of Berlioz Works 

Robert Lawrence, music critic, on the 
New York Herald-Tribune was guest-con- 
ductor of the New York City Symphony 
in an all-Berlioz pro- 
gram, with Alice 
Howland, mezzo-so- 
prano, as soloist, on 
May 11, in the 
Brooklyn Museum. 
The concert was the 
l6lst Sunday sym- 
phonic matinee, pre- 
sented by the New 
York City WPA 
Music Project in co- 
operation with the 
Municipal Broad- 
casting Company. 
The program was repeated on May 14, in 
the American Museum of National His- 
tory. Mr. Lawrence’s programs included 
the ‘Fantastic’, excerpts from “The Damna- 
tion of Faust’ and the Overture to ‘Benve- 
nuto Cellini’. Miss Howland sang Mar- 
guerite’s arias ‘Le Roi de Thule’ and 
‘D’Amour l’ardente flamme,’ from ‘The 
Damnation of Faust’. The orchestral ex- 
cerpts from the same work included the 
Introduction to part three and the ‘Minuet 
of the Will o’ the Wisps.’ 





Robert Lawrence 





FLORIDA SYMPHONY 
COMPLETES ITS SEASON 





Alexander Bloch Conducts Final Concert 
of Orchestra’s Fourteenth Year 

WINTER ParRK, FLA., May 20.—The 
Central Florida Symphony, of which 
Alexander Bloch is conductor, finished 
the most successful season of its four- 
teen years career on March 18 with its 
fourth and final concert in which David 
Keiser, pianist, was soloist in the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in B Flat Minor. 

The orchestra played the Mozart G 
Minor Symphony and Glinka’s overture 
to ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ at the same 
concert. George C. Keiser, president 
of the Symphony Society, entertained 
the soloists and friends of the orchestra 
after the concert at his home on Lake 
Maitland. Mrs. Alexander Bloch ac- 
companied several young women voice 
students of Mme. Louise Homer in 
songs composed by Mr. Bloch. 

The Symphony Society presented the 
Gilbert and Sullivan ‘Pinafore’ at its 
annual Savoy opera benefit on March 
25 and 26. Howard Bailey directed 
‘Pinafore’, Mr. Block was musical con- 
ductor and Mrs. Blanche Bloch choral 
director. 





ENDS FUND DRIVE 





Rochester Civic Music Association 
Finishes Successful Campaign 

RocHester, N. Y., May 20.—The 
Civic Music Association has successfully 
finished its annual music drive for the 
support of the orchestras and the artists 
series. Its goal of $84,200 came to 
within 97% of being attained, with pros- 
pects of getting the remainder of the 
quota when some of the annual sup- 
porters return to town from the south. 

915 new members were added to the 
list of supporters. The 500 workers in 
the campaign held a victory dinner on 
the stage of the Eastman Theater on 
April 7, with Leroy E. Snyder, the 
president of the association, making the 
address of the evening. Mrs. F. Hawley 
Ward led the women’s division in the 
campaign, and Harold E. Akerly led the 
men’s division. The association sup- 








ports the Philharmonic and Civi: 
orchestras, educational broadcasts and 
concerts; the Metropolitan Opera visit, 
several other opera presentations, 
series of children’s plays, and nearly 
score of artist recitals and lectures an 
motion pictures of an educational sort. 
M.E.W. 





WACO SYMPHONY HEARD 





Max Reiter Conducts Third Concert wit! 
E. Robert Schmitz as Soloist 

Waco, TEex., May 20.—Max Reite: 
conducted the Waco Symphony in th: 
third concert of its second season in 
Waco Hall on April-7, with E. Robert 
Schmitz as soloist in Liszt’s Piano Con- 
certo in E Flat Major. Mr. Schmitz 
was also heard in a group of solo piano 
works by Debussy and Ravel. 


The orchestral portion of the program 
comprised Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
E Minor, transcribed for orchestra by 
Russel G. Harris, of Baylor University ; 
Liadoff’s ‘Music Box’; Brahms’s ‘Cradle 
Song’; Dubensky’s ‘Gossips’; and Sir 
Henry Wood’s Fantasia on British Sea 
Songs. 

Ps 


| Ohituaty | 


Adelin M. C. Fermin 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 11.—Adelin M. 
C. Fermin, faculty member emeritus of the 
Eastman School of Music, died at his home 
at the age of seventy-four on May 9, fol- 
lowing a long illness. 

Mr. Fermin was a member of the East- 
man School from 1921 to 1935, when he 
retired. A number of his pupils have won 
distinction, among them John Charles 
Thomas. Mr. Thomas was his pupil at the 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore and 
also spent several Summers under his tui- 
tion in Europe. 

Mr. Fermin was born in Roermond, Hol- 
land, in 1867, and received his early educa- 
tion in the School of St. Joseph in Maest- 
richt. He completed his musical education in 
the Liége Conservatory and the Amsterdam 
Conservatory. For several years he was a 
soloist with the famous Amsterdam A Cap- 
pella Choir, and thereafter, until 1910, was 
engaged in concert and recital work in 
Central Europe. He had sung in command 
performances before the Queen of Hol- 
land in The Hague, and before the then 
Prince of Wales in London. He taught in 
the Sweelinck School in The Hague for 
some years, and conducted a number of 
widely known choral societies. He came 
to the United States in 1910, to join the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory. He is 
survived by one daughter, now Fey in 
The Hague. M. E. W. 











Mabel Miller Embree 


Mabel Miller Embree, director of the 
Embree Concert Management, died sud- 
denly in New York on April 21. Mrs. 
Embree, who was forty-five years old, was 
a native of Baltimore. She was a graduate 
of Goucher College and studied music at 
the Peabody Conservatory. Previously to 
establishing her own concert bureau, she 
had been associated with the Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation and also been arranger 
and accompanist for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Her husband, Harold 
Embree pre-deceased her and she is sur- 
vived by a daughter. 


Purdon Robinson 


Purdon Robinson, at one time a well- 
known singing teacher in New York, died 
at his home on May 5 in his seventy-sixth 
year, following a heart attack. He was 
soloist for fifteen years at Dr. Parkhurst’s 
church in Madison Square. Although he 
had retired from teaching, he still gave les- 
sons to a few pupils up to his death. Hi 
wife survives him. 
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CHORUSES SUPPLY 
MAJORITY OF EVENTS 


Civic Music Association Holds 
Twenty-Eighth Festival— 


School Groups Heard 


Cuicaco, May 15.—The Chicago 
Bach Chorus, directed by Theodore 
Lams, opened the May choral festivities 
with a concert in Orchestra Hall on 
May 3. The group was assisted by 
members of the Chicago Symphony, 
Hugo Gehrke, organist, and M. Ben- 
nema, accompanist. 

One complete cantata and portions 
of three others by Bach were sung with 
devotional feeling and reverence. The 
orchestra played the ‘Brandenburg’ 
Concertos No. 3, in G and No. 2, in F. 

The twenty-eighth annual festival of 
the Civic Music Association was held 
in Orchestra Hall on May 4, the or- 
chestral portion of the program includ- 
ing Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’ over- 
ture, ‘Pop Goes the Weasel’ arranged 
by Sowerby for five woodwinds, and 
David Van Vactor’s Divertimento. 
Mr. Van Vactor conducted. Marx E. 
Oberndorfer conducted the combined 
children’s choruses of approximately 500 
voices. The children’s voices gave a 
delightful freshness and piquancy to 
all the choral numbers. It was a pleas- 
ure to witness the eagerness with which 
the children sang. 

On the same afternoon the Work- 
men’s Circle chorus, Paul Held conduc- 
tor, and the children’s choir directed 
by Seymour A. Raven, appeared at the 
Civic Opera House. Soloists were 
Isador Berger, violinist, and Sidor 
Belarsky, bass. This was a feature of 
the forty-first national convention of 
the Workmen’s Circle, a leading Jewish 
labor fraternal organization. 





Harris “Symphony” Given 

On May 6, the Oriana a cappella choir, 
Paul Vernon, conductor, conductor, 
sang in the Goodman Theater and fea- 
tured the first Chicago performance of 
Roy Harris’s Symphony for Voices, 
based on poems by Walt Whitman. 
Other music from the past to the pres- 
ent, included Felix Borowski’s ‘O Glor- 
ious Virginium’, which proved divert- 
ing. 

A benefit performance under the aus- 
pices of the United Spanish-American 
Aid relief, in Orchestra Hall on May 
8, introduced Earl Robinson, composer 
of ‘Ballad for Americans’, as master 
of ceremonies. Mr. Robinson sang a 
number of his own songs, accompanying 
himself on a guitar, He also conducted 
the George Williams college chorus 
augmented by singers from the Francis 
W. Parker school, the Chicago Reper- 
tory group and the junior choir of the 
St. James M. E. Church. Others taking 
part were Winifred Stracke, June Hein- 
rich, William Franklin, Edward Bal- 
chowsky, the ILGWU_ group and 
Sharps and Flats of the Chicago Ur- 
ban League. 

The Chicago Welsh Male Choir, Rob- 
bert Gomer Jones, conductor, gave its 
annual concert at Orchestra Hall on 
May 9, soloists including the distin- 
guished contralto, Sonia Sharnova, 
Henrietta Chase, soprano, and the 
young baritone, Charles Fredericks. On 
the same evening the Chicago and 
North Western Railway Choral Club 
gave a concert in Kimball Hall. This 
club, composed of sixty-five emplovees, 
was directed by Harry Slater. Alice 
Lund, soprano, was soloist. 

The Valparaiso University choir, led 
by Richardson Schoenbohm, was heard 
in Orchestra Hall on May 13, Veloz and 
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Yolanda, the week’s incumbents, relin- 
quishing this one evening from their 
schedule. The program brought sacred 
music almost entirely 

The Chorus of Chicago Insurance 
Men, Wayne Howorth, director, gave a 
concert at the Civic Theater on May 14. 
Muriel Pontius, soprano, was the solo- 
ist. Gladys Osman accompanied both 
chorus and soloist. , 

The Collegium Musicum of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago presented an_all- 
Beethoven program in Mandel Hall on 
May 4. Jean Williams was soloist in 
the first piano concerto. Other items on 
the program were the String Trio, Op. 
8, and Scottish songs for violin, ’cello, 
piano and voices. Siegmund Levarie 
conducted. 


NEW ENSEMBLE HAS 
AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 


Symphonic Group of Illinois 
Music Project Conducted 
By Kopp in Concerts 


Cuicaco, May 18.—The Illinois Sym- 
phonic Ensemble, a newly formed or- 
ganization of the Illinois Music project, 
gave the first of a series of eight Mon- 
day evening concerts in Kimball Hall 
on May 5. Leo Kopp conducted. 

Following the policy of its senior or- 
ganization, the Illinois Symphony, the 
new group specializes in novel and 
neglected music. The program of the 
initial concert opened with excerpts 
from Purcell’s opera ‘King Arthur’, ar- 
ranged as a Suite for strings by Julian 
Herbage. This was followed by Bach’s 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 4 for violin 
solo, two recorders, and strings. The 
recorders were played by Mr. and Mrs. 








David Dushkin. The violinist was 
Irving Ilmer. Modern works formed 
the second half of the program. Béla 


Bartok’s Divertimento for Strings, and 
Aaron Copland’s ‘Quiet City’ received 
their first Chicago performance on this 
occasion. Solos for trumpet and English 
horn in the Copland piece were played 
by Perino Margadonna and Samuel 
Pirie, respectively. Kimball Hall was 
crowded to its doors. 

Three works new to Chicago were 
presented by Mr. Kopp and the Sym- 
phonic Ensemble on May 12 in Kimball 
Hall. They were Stravinsky’s ‘Apollon- 
Musagéte’, Benjamin Britten’s Sinfoni- 
etta for chamber orchestra, and Sir 
Hamilton Harty’s ‘John Field’ Suite. 
The players seemed equally at home in 
all three compositions although they 
differed radically in style, and they 
made very definite first impressions on 
the audience. 

‘Apollon-Musagéte’ was played with a 
nice sincerity and directness. The per- 
formance of the Britten work had an 
ebullience and energy that helped to 
recommend the young composer very 
highly. The ‘John Field’ Suite, with 
its cheerful, open-hearted melodies and 
old fashioned charm, seemed to please 
more than anything else on the pro- 
gram. The one familiar work presented 
was Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’. 

The Civic Music Association of 
Chicago gave its twenty-eighth annual 
festival on May 4 in Orchestra Hall. 
The combined children’s choruses of the 
Civic Music Association and the Civic 
Orchestra of Chicago presented a gay 
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little program which perfectly fitted the 
afternoon’s air of Spring and youth. 
Marx E. Oberndorfer conducted. Folk 
songs of many lands and simple songs 
by Bach, Schumann, and Handel were 
sung by the children in clear, sweet 
voices. The singing was accurate in 
pitch and in general the words were 
articulated well. 


LOCAL RECITALISTS 
ENLIVEN FORTNIGHT 


Clubs and Societies Active in 
Sponsoring Appearances 
of Artists 


Curicaco, May 20.—Freda Trepel, 
pianist, gave a recital in Curtiss Hall 
on May 13 and displayed a decided tech- 
nical skill and genuine respect for the 
classics. On May 13 also the Musical 
Guild presented Marion Harkins, so- 
prano, and Robert Volk, pianist, in de- 
but recital in Kimball Hall. Miss Har- 
kins’ voice impressed with its evidence 
of well-schooled background and good 
taste. Mr. Volk’s playing had poise and 
his ideas were clearly expressed, 

Janis Porter, soprano, Mae Doelling 
Schmidt, pianist, Clarence Russell, 
tenor, and Lucille Manken, pianist, were 
the contributing artists in a concert 
given in the Arts Club on May 2 by 
the Lake View Musical Society. 

Grace Judd Zapel, soprano, gave a 
recital in the Woman’s Club theater on 
May 9. Her program included Eigh- 
teenth Century French songs, Lieder, 
‘Salce, salce’ and ‘Ave Maria’ from 
Verdi’s opera, ‘Otello’, and numbers by 
Debussy, Stravinsky, Nin, Hageman 
and others. Leo Kopp accompanied. 

The Arts Club gave a professional 
musicians members’ concert on May 14. 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist, played four 
numbers; Agatha Lewis, soprano, sang 
a group of songs by David Van Vactor, 
and a trio composed of John Weicher, 
Dudley Powers and Mr. Reuter, played 
Ravel’s Trio. Q. 

Ann Llewellyn, pianist, gave a recital 
in the YMCA studio hall on May 16. In 
numbers by Ibert and Schumann the 
young pianist displayed facile technique 
and a keen sense of interpretation, Miss 
Llewellyn is from the studio of Clem 
Leming, of the YMCA’s music depart- 
ment. M. 

Owen Berger, pianist, winner of the 
Music Guild Beethoven Auditions, gave 
a recital in Kimball Hall on April 29. 
His program was made up of works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. 

William Miller, tenor, gave a recital 
in the Goodman Theater on May 8 for 
the benefit of the Chicago Osteopathic 
Hospital. With a light-textured and well 
focused voice, Mr. Miller sang an inter- 
esting selection of French, Italian, En- 
glish, and German songs, and a group of 
folk songs. His accompanist was Franz 
Pfau. 











Chicago Woman’s Symphony Lists 
Events 

Cuicaco, May 20.—The Woman’s 
Symphony will give four concerts next 
season, according to its president, Mrs. 
James G. Shakman. The dates scheduled 
are Oct. 22, Nov. 19, Dec. 17 and Jan. 
14. All concerts will be given in Orches- 
tra Hall with Izler Solomon conducting. 
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Soloists engaged are Alec Templeton, 
pianist; Emma Otero, coloratura so- 
prano; Alfred Lustgarten, violinist, and 
Edgar Lustgarten, ‘cellist; and Alexan- 
der Kipnis, bass. The symphony closed 
its present season with a deficit. 

M. M. 





Ray Lev Appears at Adelphi College 

Ray Lev, pianist, appeared as soloist 
at the annual Spring concert of Adelphi 
College in Garden City on May 2. She 
played the Franck Symphonic Varia- 
tions with the orchestra and also was 
heard in a group of piano solos. 
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JACKSONVILLE CIVIC 
PRESIDENT RETIRES 


Bertha Bouton Turck, Re- 
tiring President of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., Civic 
Music Association, Re- 
linquished the Direction 
of the C.M.A. to George 
W. Simons During a Re- 
cent Membership Cam- 
paign. From the Left 
Are: Mrs. Turck, Mr. 
Simons, Mrs. Screven 
Bond, First Vice-President, 
and Murl Springsted, Civic 
Concert Service Repre- 
sentative 





BROWNLEE IS SOLOIST WITH SYRACUSE CHORUS 





Howard Lyman Conducts University 
Group in Fifty-Ninth Annual 
Spring Festival Concert 


Syracuse, May 20.—John Brownlee, 
Metropolitan Opera baritone, and the 
Syracuse University Chorus attracted 
the usual full house to the College of 
Fine Arts Auditorium, on May 1, for 
the Spring Festival Concert. This was 
the fifth-ninth in the annual series of 
choral productions founded by Dr. 
Howard Lyman, conductor, in 1912. 

Mr. Brownlee, making his Syracuse 
debut, captivated his audience at once, 
demonstrating his ability as a singing 
actor and as an interpreter. He sang 
arias from ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Marriage 


of Figaro’, ‘Benvenuto Cellini’, the ‘Eri 
Tu’ from Verdi’s ‘Masked Ball’, and a 
group of songs. Ada Shinaman Crouse, 
of the piano faculty of the School of 
Music of the College of Fine Arts, pro- 
vided expert accompaniments. Horace 
Douglas, official organist for the organ- 
ization, with Mrs. Crouse, and players 
from the Syracuse Symphony, Murray 
Bernthal, concertmaster, gave excellent 
support to the Chorus of 250 voices. 
The Gaines Choral Prelude, ‘Saluta- 
tion’, opened the program, followed by 
the Bach double chorus, ‘Here Yet 
Awhile’ from the ‘St. Matthew Passion’. 
The Gounod ‘Ring Out, Wild Bells’ 
with special power chimes in addition 
to organ and piano, provided a choral 
feature, and the program closed with the 
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Summer session June 23 - 
July 26. Classes are taught 
by the regular faculty and 
guest instructors. Courses 
lead to Bachelor’s, Master’s 
or Doctor’s Degree. 


RCA Victor has released 
eleven compositions by 
American Composers record- 
ed by the Eastman-Rochester 
Orchestra, Dr. Howard Han- 
son, Conductor. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Eastman School Publications 
by members of the faculty 
include: “Answers to Some 
Vocal Questions,” T. Austin- 
Ball; “Method of Organ 
Playing,” Harold Gleason; 
“Examples of Counter- 
point,” Gustave Soderlund; 
““Handbook of Conducting,” 
Karl Van Hoesen; “Modern 
Method for Double Bass,” 
Nelson Watson; ‘Chorale 
Collections,” Elvera Won- 
derlich. 












For further information address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















Franck’s setting for chorus of the text 
of the 150th Psalm. 

The highlight of the evening brought 
honor to Dr. William Berwald, distin- 
guished Syracuse composer, for the 
choral presentation of four of his com- 
positions :—‘Break, Break, Break’ and 
‘Far, Far Away’ (to texts by Tenny- 
son), and two new poems, ‘Night Song’ 
and ‘Off to the Hunt’ from the pen of 
Maude H. Lyman, wife of the conductor 
of the chorus. Three of these works 
are dedicated to Dr. Lyman and the 
Syracuse University Chorus. 





ROBESON OFFERS 
RECITAL IN CAPITAL 


Sings for Benefit of Chinese 
Relief—Organ Festival 
Held—Crooks Heard 


WasHInctTon, D. C., May 20.—Paul 
Robeson, noted Negro baritone, sang 
American, English and Russian songs 
for the benefit of Chinese relief before 
a mass audience of 5,000 persons in 
Uline’s Arena on April 25. To take 
care of so massive an audience the 
singer made his recital appearance in 
a house usually devoted to rodeos, skat- 
ing revues and other athletic events. 

Mr. Robeson’s program which led 
from the opening ‘Go Down Moses’ to 
the closing ‘Ballad for Americans,’ which 
he sang with the aid of the Washington 
People’s Chorus, reflected a surging 
spirit. The Washington Committee for 
Aid to China sponsored the program 
to send medical aid and relief to China. 
Proceeds of the ticket sale, however, 
were evenly divided between the China 
committee and the National Negro Con- 
cert Committee. 

In addition to Mr. Robeson, the 
program presented Liu Liang-mo, a 
leader in the mass singing movement 
among Chinese soldiers, who sang one 
of the most popular songs in his country 
today, ‘The March of the Volunteers.’ 
Lawrence Brown was at the piano. 

A festival of organ music was pre- 
sented the last week in April by the 
American Guild of Organists in the 
Washington Chapel of the Latter Day 
Saints’ Church. Four resident organ- 
ists, members of the District of Colum- 
bia chapter of the Guild, were heard 
in the program. They were Hester 
Smithey, organist of the National City 
Christian Church, who gave the pro- 
gram of April 21; Winifred Chamber- 
lain, assistant organist of St. Gabriel’s 
Catholic Church, and Florence E. 
Reynolds, organist of Brookland Metho- 
dist Church, who shared the April 23 
program; and Conrad Bernier, official 
Catholic University organist, who 
played April 26. 

The recitals were offered the public 
as a prelude to the national convention 
of the Guild which comes to Wash- 
ington June 23 to 27. While the festi- 
val programs were designed to present 
a cross-section of organ literature, at 
least one American composer was repre- 
sented on each event. 


Budapest Quartet Heard 


The fourth and last concert of cham- 
ber music in the April series sponsored 
by Gertrude Clarke Whittall Founda- 
tion in the Library of Congress was 
given on April 26. The Budapest 
String Quartet played works by Schu- 
mann, Mozart and Beethoven. 

4,000 persons deserted Washington’s 
cherry blossoms, and other outdoor 
charms of a perfect Easter day to hear 












Richard Crooks sing in Constitution 
Hall on April 13. It was the co 
cluding event in Dorothy Hodgkin 
Dorsey’s concert course for the seaso: 
Mr. Crooks sang one of his usual wide 
varied programs. Piano accompaniment 
was furnished by Frederick Scha 
wecker. Jay Watz 


HOUSTON SYMPHONY 
HOLDS FUND DRIVE 


Seeks Budget of $81,000—Sayao 
Soloist Under Baton of 
Hoffmann 

Houston, TeEx., May 20. — The 
Houston Symphony’s welfare is the ol 
jective of a Spring campaign to raise 
an $81,000 budget for 1941-42 with 
$30,000 as the goal set for seat sales, 
$16,000 from various other sources of 
income, and $35,000 in outright gifts 
to the orchestra’s maintenance fund. 
Ernst Hoffmann, dynamic conductor, 
ended the fifth season with the orches- 
tra on April 21 with a concert for 
maintenance fund donors. Harry R. 
Bourne, business manager, says this has 
undoubtedly been the finest year in the 
orchestra’s history. 

Two subscription concerts were played 
in March on the 3rd and 24th, with Bidu 
Sayao, soprano, as soloist at the latter. 
This was her second appearances with 
the orchestra and she attracted a ca- 
pacity audience. The principal orches- 
tral offering of the evening was the 
Second, the D Minor Symphony, of 
Dvorak. On March 6, a students con- 
cert was given. The final subscription 
concert was given on April 7, in 
Houston. 





Group Visits Many Colleges 


Ten concerts were played in out-of- 
town engagements in March, in Galves- 
ton, San Antonio, Harlingen, at the 
Arts and Industries College in Kings- 
ville, A. and M. College in College 
Station, the University of Texas in 
Austin, and at Prairie View College. 
At A. and M. and at A. and I. Nancy 
Yeager Swinford, soprano, of Houston, 
was soloist. In San Antonio, at the 
students concert, two young San An- 
tonio pianists appeared with the orches- 
tra as guest artists, Priscilla Crea and 
Betty Sielski. 

Out-of-town engagements for April 
include concerts in Abilene at Hardin- 
Simmons College, in San Angelo, the 
Tri-Cities (all in Texas), and in Lake 
Charles and Monroe, La. 

Marta LAMAR 





Le Blane Appears in Quebec Beethoven 
Festival 

Quesec, May 20.—Arthur Le Blanc, 
violinist, appeared as soloist with the 
Quebec Symphony under Désiré Defauw 
on March 16 in the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto in a Beethoven Festival. He 
has also given two joint recitals with 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, in Quebec 
and Ottawa. In the latter city he played 
at a recital at the Government House 
before Governor General Count Athlone 
and Princess Alice. 





Witwer and Foote at Cornell Festival 

Kathryn Witwer, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, and Bruce Foote, 
baritone, were to be soloists with the 
Cornell Oratorio Society and Chicago 
Symphony, conducted by Hans Lange, 
on May 17 in the forty-third annual May 
Festival at Cornell College, Mount V er- 
non, Iowa. 
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OREGON STATE COLLEGE WELCOMES DUO-PIANISTS 


Educators Join the Two-Piano Players Luboshutz and Nemenoff at Their Concert at Oregon 

State College on April 15 in Corvallis: (Left to Right) Ariel Rubstein, Director of the Ellison- 

White Conservatory of Portland; Pierre Luboshutz, Genia Nemenoff, and Paul Petri, Director 
of Music at Oregon State College 


Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Neme- 
noff, duo-pianists, during the 1940-41 
season, which was their fifth before the 
public, filled fifty-seven engagements, in- 
cluding nineteen re-engagements. This 
brings the total number of their appear- 
ances up to 255. They appeared four 


TOLEDO SYMPHONY 
COMPLETES SEASON 


Raudenbush Conducts Last Con- 
cert with Helen Jepson 
as Soloist 


ToLtepo, Ouro, May 20.—With its 
second season assured, the Toledo Sym- 
phony, George King Raudenbush, con- 
ductor, brought its first year to a bril- 
liant close the night of May 5 with a 
varied concert. The appearance of the 
soprano, Helen Jepson, was a notable 
feature. 

Miss Jepson, singing .with the or- 
chestra between engagements at the 
Cincinnati May Festival, offered the 
Gavotte from ‘Manon’, ‘L’Invitation au 
Voyage’ of Duparc, ‘Il est doux, il est 
bon’ from Massenet’s ‘Herddiade’, and 
‘Ah, fors e lui’ and ‘Sempre libera’ from 
Verdi’s ‘Traviata’. Her encores were 
‘L’Hiver’ by Ké6chlin, ‘Summertime’ 
from ‘Porgy’ of Gershwin, and ‘At the 
Well’ by Hageman. 

The orchestra opened the program 
with the spirited Overture to Smetana’s 
‘The Bartered Bride’ and followed with 
the ‘London’ Symphony of Haydn, No. 
104. The closing work was the ‘Tales 
from the Vienna Woods’. The con- 
sistent progress of the orchestra was 
evident throughout the program, giving 
the more than 3,000 followers of the new 
organization further confidence in To- 
ledo’s own orchestra and in its con- 
ductor, 

At the conclusion of the program, 
Mr. Raudenbush expressed his appre- 
ciation for the support given the or- 
chestra during its first season. 

MiLprep K. BARKSDALE 





Works by Women Played in Pomona 

Pomona, CA.ir., May 20.—Three 
compositions by contemporary women 
composers were performed recently for 
the first time on the West Coast at the 
Pomona Valley Musician’s Club. Heard 





times in New York during this season. 
Their tour took them through twenty- 
three states. Early bookings for next 
season show a large number of reengage- 
ments, including a third visit to Lowell, 
Mass. They leave shortly for their 
Summer home in the Berkshires. 


were: a Suite for violin and piano by 
Gisella Selden-Goth, Hungarian com- 
poser and pupil of Bartok, now living in 
New York; the ‘Diary Notes’ by Rosalie 
Housman, a native of California now 
residing and teaching in New York; 
and a violin sonata by Rosy Wertheim, 
Dutch composer, who visited the United 
States a short time ago. All works 
were presented by Rowland Leach, vio- 
linist, and Paul A. Pisk of the Univer- 
sity of Redlands. I. M. J. 


LOS ANGELES HEARS WPA 








Gabriel Novarro Conducts Mexican 
Program During Music Week 

Los ANGELES, May 20.—The Pan 
American idea was carried out during 
Music Week with a Mexican program 
given by the WPA Orchestra conducted 
by Gabriel Novarro with Armanda 
Chirot, soprano, accompanied by Ro- 
dolfo Otero, as soloist, on May 7 in the 
Embassy Auditorium. The conductor 
presented several of his own composi- 
tions and those of Juan Adame from 
Mexico. Chadwick’s ‘Jubilee’ was also 
heard. 

Wheeler Beckett conducted the WPA 
Orchestra on May 14 in a program of 
the ‘Eroica’ Symphony, the Handel- 
Harty ‘Water Music’, his melodic ‘Cin- 
derella Fantasy’ and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Russian Easter’. 

Resident composers Arthur Bergh 
and Homer Simmons have been hon- 
ored in recent programs. i me 





Grace Moore Gives Benefit at Saranac 

SaRANAC, N, Y., May 20.—Grace 
Moore, who recently returned from three 
concerts in Mexico City where she was 
decorated by the government, volun- 
teered her services for the benefit of 
Saranac Lake sanatorium, where her 
husband, Valtentin Parera is a patient. 
Miss Moore gave a concert at the Pon- 
tiac Theater on May 10, the proceeds to 
go to a new wing to provide occupa- 
tional therapy. Miss Moore was accom- 
panied by Isaac Van Grove. 
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LOS ANGELES HAILS 





Series Under Coolidge Auspices 
Employs Coolidge Quartet 
and University Trio 

Los ANGELES, May 20.—With the 
close of the visiting virtuoso season, 
Joseph Hofmann, having played the last 
note on May 2 in the Behymer series at 
the Philharmonic Auditorium, the city is 
indulging in contemporary composers 
and chamber music with a sprinkling 
of young people entering the concert 
field. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge honors 
the University of Southern California 
just now, with eight Brahms chamber 
music programs. The three given in 
Bovard Auditorium on May 9, 12 and 
14, have included string quartets, C 
Minor and A Minor competently played 
by the Coolidge Quartet; the G Major 
viola Quintet with the addition of 
Thomas Petre, violist, now resident 
here after the break-up of the London 
Quartet; the string Sextet in B Flat 
with Petre and C. Warwick Evans, 
‘cellist member of the University Trio, 
recently organized with Antonio Brosa, 
violinist, and Gunnar Johansen, pianist ; 
and the clarinet Sonata in F Minor and 
Quintet in B Minor with Rudolph 
Schmitt, San Francisco Symphony 
clarinetist and Johansen at the piano 
for the sonatas. 

The E Minor ’cello sonata played by 
Evans and Johansen with the ease of 
long training, gave distinct pleasure to 
the large audience. Mr. Brosa proved 
to be an ingratiating violinist with a 
smooth and not abrupt dynamic sense 
and intonation 
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CHAMBER PROGRAMS 


versity Trio which will tour the cam- 


puses next year, was a highlight. The 
Coolidge Quartet, the University Trio, 
and assistants Schmitt, Petre and Al- 
fred Brain, horn player par excellence, 
have polished their performances with 
many rehearsals and the presentation is 
more than satisfying. 

A preliminary performance of ‘Ma 
dama Butterfly’ was given at City Col- 
lege on May 8, directed by Hugo 
Strelitzer. The aristocratic Tomiko 
Kanazawa, pupil of Janet Spencer, is 
now a star in her own right. The local 
Japanese Cultural Society loaned a set- 
ting that would have made the Metro- 
politan green with envy and Kanazawa’s 
costumes and deportment were up to 
their high standards. Siroon Mangurian 
sang Suzuki in fine voice and the young 
bass-baritone, George Burnson, was 
unusually successful with the role of 
Sharpless. John Silver is a born come- 
dian and looks like an impish Mozart. 
He sang Goro. 

Richard Tetley-Kardos, pianist, was 
heard in an outstanding recital of ma- 
jor works at the Biltmore Music Room 
on May 13 and won a major success. 
He is a romantic player with a bel 
canto tone and the taste of a poet. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





Mary Craig Soloist with New London 
Oratorio Society 

New Lonpon, Conn., May 20.—Mary 
Craig, soprano, was soloist on April 
17 in the Frank Loomis Palmer Audi- 
torium with the New London Oratorio 
Society in their presentation of Men- 
delssohn’s Oratorio ‘St. Paul’. J. Law- 
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FESTIVAL OF BACH HELD AT DENTON, TEXAS 


Dr. Wilfred Bain Directs Per- 
formances of Mass and ‘St. 


Matthew Passion’ 

Denton, Tex., May 20.—The Bach 
Festival held at North Texas State 
Teachers’ College reached its climax in 
the superb performance of the Bach B 
Minor Mass on May 4, under the most 
efficient direction of Dr. Wilfred Bain, 
head of the music department of the col- 
lege. 

The chorus of 250 students, the orchestra 
of seventy-five, and 
the five soloists did 
excellent work, and 
this placed another 
feather in Texas's 
musical cap. The 
performance was out- 
standing, revealing 
the excellent direc- 
tion of Dr. Bain, and 
the fine cooperation 
by the students. 
Soloists were Bar- 
bara Crissey and 
Helen Havers, so- 
pranos; Louella O. 
contralto; Richard Chamberlain, 
baritone; Robert McDonald, tenor, and 
James Jackson, bass. The large audience, 
many from nearby cities and towns, was 
appreciative of the most impressive work 
of the ensemble. 

The three-day Festival opened on May 2 
with the performance of Bach’s great 
‘Saint Matthew Passion’, in which the A 
Cappella Choir and Chapel Choir were 
combined, assisted by a fifty-piece or- 
chestra. Dr. Bain directed the singers; 
Floyd Graham, conducted the symphony. 
The soloists for this evening of excellent 
music were Fred Kendall, tenor; Kather- 
ine Evans, soprano; Louella O. Fiske, con- 
tralto; Richard Chamberlain, baritone; 
Effie Dot Shepperd, soprano; Frank Lee 
Evans, Billy Triggs, and Calvin Marsh, 
baritones. 

The combined choirs again were heard 





Dr. Wilfred Bain 


Fiske, 
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A Part of the Choir of North Texas State 
Teachers College 


on Saturday afternoon, May 3, in a pro- 
gram of Bach chorales; and the symphonic 
band played Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 
B Flat Minor. Soloists on this program 
were Elizabeth Jameson, pianist; and Rob- 
ert Rogers, pianist; and organists Myra Jo 
Preston, Laura Beattie Smith, and John 
Rogers. 

That evening, the program was given a 
more modern turn when the first perform- 
ance anywhere was given of Don Gillis’s 
‘American’ Symphony. Mr. Gillis, gradu- 
ate student of the music department of this 
college, is a member of the faculty of Texas 
Christian University at Fort Worth. His 
composition proved to be individual and in- 
teresting and was given rounds of applause, 
in which he shared. 

The orchestra was under the capable con- 
ductorship of Floyd Graham. 

MABEL CRANFILL 
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MAINE MUSIC CLUBS 
IN YEARLY MEETING 


Stillman - Kelley Oratorio Is 
Climax of Seventeenth 
Annual Convention 








PorTLAND, MAINE, May 16.—Brilli- 
antly bringing to a climax the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the Maine 
Federation of Music Clubs, held here 
May 10, 12 and 13, was the presentation 
of Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s oratorio, 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’, by more than 500 
participants from all parts of the state 
conducted by Dr. John Warren Erb of 
New York City. 

Among the 3,000 persons who ac- 
claimed the event as the most ambitious 
undertaking heard locally since the days 
of the William Rogers Chapman Maine 
Music Festivals, was the distinguished 
eighty-four-year-old composer and _ his 
wife, who made the trip from Oxford, 
O., to hear the work performed. Dr. and 
Mrs. Kelley were called to the stage and 
received a veritable ovation as the en- 
tire assemblage rose in tribute. 

Taking part in the oratorio, whose 
theme depicts the ageless story of the 
triumph of good over evil, was a state- 
wide chorus of 400 voices, the Portland 
Symphony, the Westbrook Junior Col- 
lege Choir, John E. Fay, AAGO, or- 
ganist, and selected soloists, consisting of 
William J. Cupp, Bangor, in the leading 
role as Christian, and the following 
Portland singers: Georgia Thomas, as 
the Wife: Luville Potter Lavin, the An- 
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gel; Erle B. Renwick, Satan; William 
V. Bradley, Evangelist and Hopeful, 
and young Thomas Bean, the Shepherd 
Boy. 

The work is written in four parts, of 
which two were performed, “The City of 
Destruction’, and ‘The Celestial City’. 
The most impressive offering was the 
closing chorus as Christian reaches the 
celestial city, in which every unit 
reached inspired heights of tone, power 
and spiritual fervor in magnificently 
rendered passages. 


Paine Prelude Played 


As a prelude to the Oratorio the Port- 
land Symphony, under its regular leader, 
Russell Ames Cook of Boston, were heard 
in another work by a noted American 
composer, Prelude to ‘Oedipus Tyrannus’ 
by Portland’s own John Knowles Paine. 

Among other convention highlights was 
the White Breakfast, also held on Tues- 
day, which was presided over by Mrs. Guy 
P. Gannett, national vice-president from the 
Eastern region. More than 300 attended 
the unusual affair. Appointments were en- 
tirely in white with a profusion of flowers 
of many varieties, and tiny individual can- 
dles at each place which were lighted dur- 
ing a beautiful ceremony held in memory 
of the founders of the National Federa- 
tion. 

A feature of the breakfast was a superb 
song recital by Maria Maximovitch, so- 
prano, a colorful personality and attractive 
soloist who delighted her listeners with 
her gripping and highly artistic interpre- 
tations of four groups of songs selected 
from the literature of the recently invaded 
countries of the Old World. 

The convention opened on Saturday, 
when Junior Day was observed. Mary H. 
Bennett, state junior counselor, presided, 
and a large delegation of youthful mu- 
sicians was in attendance. Mrs. Phyllis 





Lations Hanson of Massachusetts, national 
chairman of competitive festivals, was 
guest speaker, and a program was given 
by representatives of different clubs, and 
winners of high ratings in recently-held 
festivals. Activities for the most part were 
suspended on Sunday, the day being de- 
voted to rehearsals for the Oratorio. Dur- 
ing the afternoon a musicale and tea was 
sponsored by the Portland Rossini, Mars- 
ton, MacDowell and Kotzschmar Club, 
hosts for the convention. Dr. and Mrs. 
Stillman-Kelley were honor guests, and 
the music was furnished by the Portland 


Polytechnic Society directed by Alfred 
Brinkler. 
The senior session officially opened 


Monday morning with registrations and 
usual business varied with musical con- 
tributions, Mrs. Everett L. Littlefield of 
Kennebunk, presiding. Reports of state 
chairmen were given in the afternoon, with 
the latter part was devoted to the doings 
of the student division with Mrs. Walter 
Dow, Portland, state student adviser in 
charge, 

Mrs. Kelley, who is past president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, was 
the principal speaker at the Federation 





banquet held on Monday evening before a 
large group of honor guests, delegates and 
club members. Following the banquet the 
annual concert was presented by repre- 
sentatives of twelve senior organizatiouis, 

During the closing business meeting on 
Tuesday afternoon the elections board re- 
ported the following slate of officers whio 
will serve for the coming year: President, 
Mrs. Everett L. Littlefield; vice-presidents 
from the various districts: Mrs. Gerald P. 
Clifford, Portland; Mrs. Fred P. Stevens, 
Aroostook; Mrs. Grace W. Strout, Au- 
gusta; Mrs. Charles W. Cameron, Ban- 
gor; and Alice Rand, Lewiston-Auburi.: 
recording secretary, Mrs. William Frost of 
Fardiner, and treasurer, Mrs. Edward F. 
Berry of Rockland. 

Upon the recommendation of Mrs. Gan- 
nett, chairman of legislation, the conven- 
tion went on record as opposing the taxing 
of musical instruments under the proposed 
Luxury Tax Bill. It was voted to send 
letters voicing this opposition to United 
States Senators and Congressmen. 

Speakers heard during the convention in- 
cluded Dr. Erb, Mrs. Herbert D. Lamson, 
Orono, and the Rev. John N. Paster, 
Bangor. KATHERINE HatcH GRAFFAM 
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SPONSORS FESTIVAL 


Jordan Conservatory Gives Four 
Programs of Native Works 
—Sevitzky Conducts 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 18. 
HE Festival of American Music 
inaugurated by the Jordan Conserva- 
tory of Music two years ago, brought 
four programs celebrating National 
Music Week. The series began on 
May 5, and was under the direction of 
Fabien Sevitzky, head of the orchestral 
section of the conservatory. 

At the opening night at the Odeon, 
chamber music by American composers in- 
cluded four first performances in Indian- 
apolis: McKay’s ‘Lyric Poems’ for 
chamber ensemble, under direction of Leon 
Zawisza, head of the violin department; 
Philip James’s Suite for Woodwind Quin- 
tet under the direction of James Hosmer, 
head of the flute department; Henry Had- 
ley’s Trio, Op. 132, played by Leon Zaw- 
isza, violin; Nicholas Tonhazy, ’cello, and 
Richard Niessink, piano, of the faculty, and 
Paul White’s ‘Fantastic Dance’ for Wood- 
wind Ensemble played by pupils and 
faculty members of the conservatory. 
Members of the string ensemble are Vir- 
ginia Ludwig, Kathryn McCain and 
Jeanne Burr, violins; Doris Miller, viola: 
Virginia Leyenberger, ’cello, (faculty) ; 
Mary Louise Houk and Mary Spalding, 
harp, and Paul Patterson, castanets. Other 
works on the program were Harold Heere- 
mans ‘Aria’ and Garth Edmundson’s Toc- 
cata on ‘Von Himmel Hoch’ for organ 
played by Dale Young of the faculty. 





Lautner Conducts Second Event 


The second concert under Joseph Laut- 
ner’s direction took place in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral with the Jordan-Butler 
Philharmonic Choir singing ten works fea- 
turing two ‘firsts’: Frances McCollin’s 
‘The Nights O’ Spring’ and Roy Harris’s 
‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home’ 
and other items by Randall Thompson, 
Norman Lockwood and William Billings, 
and New England Folk Songs arranged by 
Ruth E. Abbott, ‘Kentucky Mountain Song’ 
arranged by Brockway, and ‘Western 
Plain Song’ arranged by Delaney. 

The chorus of about seventy voices sang 
earnestly and with excellent tonal balance. 
Joseph Lewis provided accompaniments for 
works not sung a cappella. Three other 
“Firsts” were Arthur Foote’s ‘The Bells’; 
George W. Chadwick’s ‘Land of Our 
Hearts’ and Arthur Shepherd’s ‘Triptych’ 
for tenor and string quartet. Charles Hed- 
ley, head of the voice department, sang the 
solos and the string quartet members were 
Leon Zawisza and Renato Pacini, violins ; 
Harriet Payne, viola, and Nicholas Ton- 
hazy, ‘cello. The works were admirably 
executed. 

Represented on the third concert at the 


OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


Odeon were Mabel Wood Hill’s ‘Re- 
actions’ to prose rhythms of Fiona Mac- 
leod, for flute, violin, viola, harp and 
’cello, directed by Leon Zawisza; scenes 
from Deems Taylor’s ‘The King Hench- 
men’ and ‘Peter Ibbetson’; Cadman’s 
‘Shanewis’ and Clarence Loomis’s ‘lolande 
of Cyprus’ with the composer at the piano. 
The singers were Rosalind Phillips, Mary 
Fry Barton, Farrell Scott, Charles Ham- 
ilton, Thelma Caplinger, Marilyn Red- 
inger, Earl Albertson, Lloyd Patten, Rob- 
ert Shambaugh and Herbert Kaiser. The 
vocal music was under the direction of 
Charles Hedley. 

The climax of the festival was a real 
triumph with the orchestra and Butler 
Jordan chorus and two soloists, Agatha 
Lewis, soprano of Chicago and Marie Zorn, 
pianist and artist teacher of the conserva- 
tory, under the direction of Fabien Sevit- 
zky. The Murat Theatre was filled to 
capacity. The program entirely by Amer- 
ican composers included two premieres, 
Harl McDonald’s ‘Symphony No. 3’ (A 
Tragic Cycle) for orchestra, chorus and 
soprano solo; Frederick Converse’s Con- 
certino for piano and orchestra; Arthur 
Shepherd’s ‘Lone Prairie’ from ‘Horizons’ ; 
Dubensky’s ‘Stephen Foster’ and David 
Van Vactor’s ‘Overture to a Comedy No. 2’ 
with the composer conducting his work. 
The orchestra of eighty players including 
conservatory students, faculty members and 
Indianapolis Symphony players, followed 
under Mr. Sevitzky and achieved fine re- 
sults. The playing of the Converse piano 
work proved to be outstanding and Miss 
Zorn gave an excellent account of her 
musicianship and revealed brilliant mastery 
of the technical demands. She was ac- 
curately supported by the orchestra. At the 
conclusion of the Dubensky piece, Mr. 
Sevitzky, in a humorous frame of mind, 
told the audience he would add a work, 
which he knew all would recognize without 
announcement. He then called for four 
flutists to take their places in front of his 

ium—James Hosmer, Frances Fitz- 
gerald, Arthur Deming and, last but not 
least, the guest conductor and composer, 
who is a flutist, David Van Vactor. When 
the orchestra began playing Sousa’s ‘Stars 
and Stripes Forever’ the audience cheered 
and the work brought the Festival to a fine 
conclusion. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





Menuhin Opens South American Tour 
in Rio 
Yehudi Menuhin recently gave the 


first of a series of nine recitals in Rio J 


de Janeiro, opening his first South 
American tour. Attendance was said to 
surpass all previous records in Brazil. 
Mr. Menuhin, in addition to his appear- 
ances in Rio, will fulfill engagements in 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rosario and 
Sao Paulo. 
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MUSIC CRITICISM 


Its Principles and Procedure, 
As Practiced in the Profession, 
Are Adaptable to Class Room 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


RITING music criticism is one thing. 
W Teaching it, quite another. That it can be 

taught need not be debated. There are prin- 
ciples to be inculcated, there is a procedure to be 
explained and illustrated. As with many another 
subject included in the wide scope of our twentieth 
century curricula at institutions of higher education, 
there is a theoretical aspect and a practical one; and 
there is laboratory work that can be done. 

It is with the practical aspect of the teaching of 
music criticism, as the writer of this article has 
taught it at the Curtis Institute, the New York Col- 
lege of Music, and currently at Columbia University, 
that this article is primarily concerned. A theoretical 
treatise would lead us into the domain of musical 
aesthetics and could, at best, scratch only the surface 
of speculations that books containing hundreds of 
pages by no means dispose of with anything resem- 
bling finality. 

Criticism and aesthetics are not terms to be used 
interchangeably ; and, important as a study of aesthe- 
tics may be to the background of any individual who 
writes—or, for that matter, reads—criticism, the 
teaching of music criticism is not a parallel for the 
teaching of musical aesthetics. Like various prac- 
tical studies in music having to do wth composition or 
performance, with conducting, score reading, musical 
history, analyses, etc., the issue with respect to aes- 
thetics is, for the student critic (as for the prac- 
ticing one) a question of “background.” 

It is to be assumed that the better the background, 
the better the individual’s preparation for the study 
of criticism. Unless this background is definitely 
above average, the student has little business in a 
criticism class. Criticism logically is only for the 
student who is well advanced along not one but many 
roads to a superior musical knowledge, since criticism 
is primarily discrimination (i.e. evalution) and dis- 
crimination cannot rest on a rudimentary equipment. 


‘Criticism’ versus ‘Appreciation’ 


One first step in the teaching of criticism is to 
draw clearly the distinction that must be drawn be- 
tween music criticism and music appreciation. Crit- 
icism is essentially an advanced study for the in- 
itiate. Music appreciation, by the very nature of the 
term, is an elementary study. It aims to reach those 
who know relatively little about music. Its purpose is 
to open for them the doors to some sort of under- 
standing—“appreciation”—of music that has been in 
some measure beyond their grasp or their capacity to 
enjoy. 

Music criticism has to assume a _ considerably 
higher level on the part of those who undertake to 
study it. It is not something of the lowest common 
denominator, as “appreciation” may be and often is. 
Criticism, no doubt, can play a part in the develop- 
ment of musical appreciation among those who are 
ready for it. But that is “appreciation” of a rela- 
tively advanced order. And one of the first points 
that may have to be dealt with in a class of alert and 
enquiring students is a journalistic one. For whom 
is criticism written? For the musically erudite, or 
the musically uninformed ? 

These are elastic terms. There are all degrees of 
erudition, all degrees of lack of information. The 
English quarterly, Music and Letters, or our own 
Musical Quarterly, may assume a higher average of 
musical scholarship on the part of its readers than 
does the music department of a daily newspaper. But 
in the case of a newspaper, it still may be taken for 
granted that a critic’s audience is a special and 
limited audience. This is equally true of various 
other departments of a newspaper. 

Once they have scanned what may loosely be 
termed “first page news,” many (or most) readers 
of newspapers turn to particular pages or columns 
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that cater to their special interests. These may have 
to do with finance, sports, gardening, books, pets, 
bridge, chess, what not. It is fair to say that differ- 
ent groups of readers are in some degree “initiates” 
of these subjects. Otherwise what is written would 
have very little of specific meaning or appeal for 
them. The same must be assumed for music crit- 
icism. If it is to be of any value to the keenly 
interested initiate, it can scarcely be brought down 
to the level of the disinterested uninitiate. The stu- 
dent who asks why music criticism has to be written 
in terms the completely non-musical person may not 
comprehend at a glance need only be reminded that if 
he were to turn to the sports pages and read the 
reports of the next Davis Cup matches he would 
find terms like “ace,” “volley,” “double fault,” etc., 
that the person who knows nothing whatever about 
tennis could scarcely be expected to understand. 


This is not to recommend any unnecessary use of 
technical terms. But as finance, bridge, chess, cook- 
ery and all branches of sports have their specific 
words for specific things, so has music. The reader 
who has no idea what is meant by “pianissimo” or 
“glissando” certainly is not ready for music cri- 
ticism, though he may be ripe—over-ripe, even—for 
“appreciation.” To repeat, criticism is for the initiate 
and cannot, like “music appreciation,” be looked up- 
on as “first steps” in a world of the lowest common 
denominator. 

For the Reader, Not the Artist 

But that is only part of what the student must 
come to see clearly in settling the question: For 
whom is criticism written? A fundamental is that 
criticism is for the reader. It is not for the artist 
(performer or composer) except as that artist is to 
be considered as a reader like other readers. The 
critical function is a mirror function, in that, by 
means of an evaluation, it passes on to the reader 
a reflection of a musical event. It is to be hoped 
that the reflection is a fair one and that it conveys 
something of meaning and value to the reader—in- 
cluding the artist reader. There are mirrors, of 
course, that distort and falsify, including those that 
make the onlooker laugh. 


COURSE 


OF STUDY 


Basis is Evaluation and Must 
Be Distinguished from Both 
‘Aesthetics’ and ‘Appreciation’ 


But, however much he finds fault, the critic is not 
a master teacher. It is not his business to tell the 
artist—who remains just one reader among the 
hundreds or thousands to whom the reflection is 
passed on—how to get rid of faults, how to improve, 
much less how to get on in his or her profession. 
lf an evaluative reflection does, indeed, help the 
artist, so much the better, but this is a by-product. 
The same is true, if a criticism baffles or actually 
handicaps an artist. If the evaluating mirror has 
served the reader, as a reader, the journalistic rea- 
son for there being such a thing as criticism in any 
newspaper has been met squarely and fairly. If the 
artist needs help in an earnest effort to remedy such 
defects as have been pointed out, there are teachers— 
specialists in their respective fields, none of which is 
the critic’s special field—to whom they should turn. 
The critic’s business is to point out; it is not to 
attempt to correct. 

With this will arise in any class devoted to cri- 
ticism the old bugaboo of “constructive” and “de- 
structive”—words about words. In their most every- 
day application, these terms also must be construed 
primarily in their relation to the readers of criticism. 
Constructive criticism is good criticism; destructive 
criticism bad criticism, irrespective of whom it helps 
or hinders. More important than the fortunes of any 
individual, group or organization is the cause of 
music. And if the critic does his full duty by his 
readers, he has placed that cause uppermost, to the 
best of his ability. And that—so far as human falli- 
bility will permit—is constructive criticism, how- 
ever adverse it may be in the opinions it formulates. 


The Human Equation 


If critics disagree that is the human equation. If 
they betray fundamental biases or the most benighted 
ignorance, that again is human fallibility. So far 
as the study of criticism is concerned, no basic prin- 
ciple is involved in the unfairness of one man or the 
crass stupidity of another. The artist who gleefully 
compiles a scrapbook of critical “boners” or of radi- 
cally conflicting critical opinions is only pasting up 
a compendiym of the erring human race. Happily, 
the critical robot exists only in the minds of criti- 
cism’s critics. 

With this ground cleared, the student critic may 
proceed to the consideration of practical procedures, 
concerned with the evalution of music and the evalu- 
ation of performances. In a practical course, such as 
that at Columbia University, there is involved also 
the procedure of writing, with an emphasis on day- 
to-day problems of journalism. Though criticism has 
other outlets than those of the daily newspaper, it 
is newspaper training that promises the most for 
the actual practice of what the student is seeking to 
make himself proficient in, granted that the salaried 
positions are few and the openings far fewer. 

Undoubtedly the teaching of criticism bears the 
most of promise in an institution that has both a 
school of music and a school of journalism, as at 
Columbia. Criticism as a profession is a writing 
job. Journalistic principles and newspaper practice 
can be dealt with sensibly and conveniently in the 
actual writing and editing of reviews and discussional 
articles. This is the laboratory work of the Colum- 
bia class. The preparation of newspaper “copy” 
that will meet ordinary requirements is certainly not 
“aesthetics”; but it is essential to practice. 

Though the reviewing of performances is the 
larger part of a critic’s task, it is well to emphasize 
that the evalution of music is of greater importance. 
What to look for in a piano, violin, or song recital 
is relatively simple, admitting that there are intangi- 
bles as well as points of interpretation not to be dis- 
posed of by line and rule. Familiarity with the works 
presented, and with the extra-musical facts that en- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Heard and “cold... 


By Evutauia 8S. BUTTELMAN 


the Eastern 
con- 


VERTONES from 
Music Educators’ Conference 
vened at Atlantic City in May: 

As a feature of the first general ses- 
sion of the EMEC, the Music Education 
in our Churches 
committee offered 
a unique program 
in development of 
the theme, ‘Spir- 
itual Unity 
Through Music’, 
which is being 
stressed by the 
MENC during this 
crucial period in 
national and inter- 
national affairs. 
The program was 
organized and car- 
ried through by D. 
Sterling Wheelwright, chairman and 
organist, Elliot Field, continuity writer 
and clergyman, and Clyde Dengler, con- 
ductor. The singing was done by the 
Senior High School Choral Club of 
Upper Darby, Pa., assisted by solo 
artists. 

D. Sterling Wheelwright is a well- 
known exponent of sacred music, now 
serving in Washington, D. C., as organ- 
ist and chapel director in the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
Previously he was assistant director of 
the celebrated Salt Lake City Taberna- 
cle Choir, and spent several years in the 
Chicago area as organist in an Evans- 
ton church and in work with the Edu- 
cational Music Bureau. He is chairman 
of choral and church music in the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and 
head of the committee on Music Edu- 
cation in our churches of both the East- 
ern and National Conferences. His at- 
tractive wife, an able soprano soloist, is 
at his right hand musically as well as 
domestically, and their two children are 
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already following the parental pattern 
in matters musical. 

Dr. Clyde Dengler has charge of vo- 
cal music in the Upper Darby Senior 
High School; he is one of the leading 
private teachers and choir leaders of 
Philadelphia, and was for a decade on 
the faculty in the department of music 
education at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Reverend Elliot Field, 
D. D., continuity writer of the program, 
is a nationally-known figure in the 
Presbyterian Church, and is a cousin 
of the American writer, Eugene Field, 
who died just before the turn of the 
century. 

x * * 


Leopold Stokowski made a surprise 
appearance to conduct six thousand 
school children assembled at Atlantic 
City in the singing of the national an- 
them at the Competition Festival mark- 
ing the high point of Region Four Na- 
tional Finals. Care was taken to sup- 
press advance publicity regarding the 
coming of the maestro to lead the song, 
but the gathering of a record crowd in- 
dicated that some hint of the treat in 
store may have leaked out. 

Mr. Stokowski was in Atlantic City 
on tour with his All American Youth 
Orchestra which will play through 
forty-five cities in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico in the weeks to 
come. 

ae ae 

While in attendance at the meeting 
on the New Jersey seacoast, Fowler 
Smith, president of the national body 
(MENC) of which the Eastern section 
is a part, was inducted into the member- 
ship fold of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
Fraternity. Sinfonia met, as it custom- 
arily does each year, in conjunction 
with the MENC or one of its divisions. 

Near dinnertime on the Saturday 
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25, 1941 
afternoon of President Smith’s induc- 
tion ceremony, Mrs. Smith was ap- 


proached by a Conference official and 
asked as to the whereabouts of her busy 
husband, “Oh,” she replied, “he is down 
in the Submarine Grill [of the Tray- 
more Hotel, convention headquarters | 
being initiated into the ‘Mystic Knights 
of the Sea’ ”, 

‘Mystic’ is indeed the word, for one 
would like to be enlightened as to why 
Phi Mu Alpha is likewise Sinfonia Fra- 
ternity. Although one boasts the proud 
relationship of marriage to a member, 
this point remains shrouded in mystery. 
Of course, Sinfonia (Phi Mu Alpha, if 
you prefer) is a secret society, so per- 
haps this is one of its secrets. 

es 

The gifted daughter of Jacob W. 
Kwalwasser, professor of music educa- 
tion at the University of Syracuse, made 
several musical contributions to pro- 
grams during the recent session of 
EMEC. ’Teen-age Helen Kwalwasser 
has from early childhood shown excep- 
tional talent as a violinist, and demon- 
strated this ability in recital and solo 
performance through the convention. 

At one of the fifteen seminars con- 
ducted through the week of assembly, 
Miss Kwalwasser was heard in a short 
recital accompanied by her father, who 
offered incidental explanations of the 
special provisions that have been made 
for Helen’s education. The topic under 
discussion at this particular seminar 
was ‘High School Activities for All- 
Round Musicianship’. Miss Kwalwasser 
played Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ at 
a concert of Spanish and South Ameri- 
can music following the banquet. 

* * * 

Spring Festival and Competition notes 
from Illinois: 

Shirley Mathias, a diminutive first- 
grader from the East Salem Rural 
School, attained momentary prima don- 
nahood in April when she was the only 
vocal soloist to perform during the an- 
nual rural school music festival held in 
Charleston at Eastern [Illinois State 
Teachers College. In this event seven- 
teen hundred pupils from east-central 
Illinois rural schools participated. 

With the aid of a public address sys- 
tem, Shirley’s childish voice carried to 
all parts of the large auditorium where 
an audience of twelve hundred had as- 
sembled to hear the massed student pro- 
gram. Little Shirley was accompanied 
to Charleston by her teacher, Mona An- 
derson. * * * 


Forced to direct her chorus from a 
sitting position due to an injured ankle, 
Mrs. W. G. Smith, veteran Beardstown 
High School music director, was never- 
theless able to produce a winner. Her 
girls’ chorus won top honors for their 
effort, thus qualifying for entry in the 
national contest which was their goal. 

ok a * 

Rural school music downstate en- 
joyed an active season. Edgar County 
sent nine hundred pupils from its rural 
grade schools to the yearly music festi- 
val held in Paris. Direction of the pro- 
gram was in the hands of Kathryn Cot- 
ton, Charlene Carter and Helen Moore, 
music supervisors in the rural grade 
schools. 





Mirovitch Giving Lecture-Recitals 
at Y. M. H. A. 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, is giving a 
series of four lecture classes for teachers 
and pianists on ‘How to Teach Chopin’ at 
the Y. M. H. A. The first meeting was 
scheduled for May 9, ‘Waltzes, Mazurkas, 
Polonaises’. May 21, ‘Nocturnes, Ballades, 
Scherzos’. May 26, ‘Etudes, Preludes’. 
May 28th, F Minor ‘Fantasy’, ‘Berceuse’, 
Sonata in B Flat Minor. Mr. Mirovitch 
will hold a Summer master class in New 
York from June 30 to Aug. 10. 


AMERICAN VIOLONCELLO 
SCHOOL INAUGURATED 





Maurice Eisenberg, Formerly of Ecole 
Normale de Paris, Begins Teaching 
at Millburn, N. J. 


MILLBURN, N. J., May 20.—T¢ 
American Violoncello School, Mauri 
Eisenberg, director, opened its Summer 

session on May '5 

at the Paper M)!I 
Playhouse. This 
will continue until 
Sept. 15, when thie 
regular Winter 
sessions start. 

Besides being 
well known as a 
concert ’cellist, \ 
Eisenberg was for 
ten years teacher 
of the Class Casals 
at the Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique 
in Paris, having 
been selected by his teacher, the noted 
Spanish cellist, Pablo Casals, for the 
post. The school provides instruction in 
all grades and all subjects essential to 
development. Private and class lessons 
are given, and master classes. There is 
also a symphony orchestra providing 
training, and chamber music groups. 





Maurice Eisenberg 





JUILLIARD SCHOOL WILL 
HOLD FORUM SESSION 





Courses for Music Educators Will Be 
Offered During Summer Months 


George A. Wedge, director of the Juil- 
liard Summer School announces a forum 
session to be held from July 21 to 25. 
Courses are planned for private teachers 
and music educators who wish an oppor- 
tunity to discuss current and _ traditional 
problems in specialized fields of music. All 
are eligible for admission. The forum 
faculty includes: Marion Bauer, Coenraad 
V. Bos, Bernice Frost, Charles Hackett, 
Wilbus Hamje, Guy Maier, Lawrence 
Perry, Hugo Porter, Bernard Taylor, 
Thomas Tapper, Mr. Wedge and Peter ] 
Wilhousky. 

Marion Bauer, who is a new member of 
the summer school facultv will give three 
courses in the department of musicology. 
One is called ‘Innovators, Past and Pres- 
ent’ and is a survey of idioms and styles 
of the past, comparing them to those of the 
present. The second is an analysis oi 
Twentieth Century music and the third 
is on form and analysis. 
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BOOK 


‘Sharps and Flats’, a Book of Essays 

Sharps and Flats’, a book of delightful, 
cogently written essays by J. A. Westrup 
(New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.), should 
prove vital enough to elbow its way among 
the tomes on the musicologist’s shelf; the 
weighty biographies and autobiographies, 
the ‘Letters’ and the Memoirs’ in the mu- 
sician’s and layman’s bookcases, and even 
to displace some of these tedious works in 
their owners’ affections. 

Unfortunately, space will not permit of 
extensive quotation, and to give some idea 
of the delicate humor, the balanced sensi- 
bility and tastes of the author and his pun- 
gent style, it is more fair to quote from one 
short essay than to skip irresponsibly 
about, lifting a sentence here and an idea 
there, entertaining as they may be. From 
the happily titled essay, ‘The Kingdom of 
the Second-Rate’ : 

“It is a merit in inferior music that 
it does nothing to stimulate the mind. 
The appeal of inferior music is rather 
to instincts ; it offers a ready outlet for 
emotions which we possess even if we 
prefer to ignore them, and the associa- 
tions it arouses may be amusing even 


when trivial. Noble music may also 
have its associations, but for a man 
who appreciates it justly they are 


neither lasting nor irresistible. We en- 
joy a Mozart quartet or a song by 
Schubert for its own revelation of 
beauty, not because we first hear them 
in happy circumstances. If their asso- 
ciations are sad, that accident of for- 
tune is soon forgotten in the intrinsic 
interests of the works. 

“The highbrow’s error is to suppose 
himself a different creature from the 
lowbrow. He loathes himself if he is 
betrayed into humming a tune that all 
the world is singing or into tapping 
with his feet in time with the band. 
And failing to recognize or contemptu- 
ously rejecting these instincts in him- 
self he has nothing but scorn for their 
manifestation in other people. To him 
the lowbrow is the person who likes 
‘that kind of music’. How much better 
if we realized that there are occasions 
when we all like ‘That kind of music’, 
when our superior faculties are enjoy- 
ing a rest and we want nothing more 
than something to tickle the belly. 

“So far as the attitude to popular 
music is concerned, the one essential 
difference between the lowbrow and 
the serious music lover is that the low- 
brow, not being in the habit of exer- 
cising his superior faculties, is content 
with a constant gratification of the 
lower appetites, and so not only en- 
dures, but welcomes frequent repeti- 
tion of inferior stuff ; whereas the seri- 
ous music lover is satisfied with casual 
excursions in the lowbrows’s paradise 
and reserves his most earnest attention 
for things that are worthwhile. With- 
out a revolution in the world of music 
nothing can now heal the breach be- 
tween the two kingdoms. But we can 
all recognize the possibility of having 
a foot in both; and the more people 
who acquire passports admitting them 
from one to the other, the better.” 


" F. 


‘Near Immortals’? 

Put forth by Music Education Publica- 
tions, Edwin C. Barnes’s brochure entitled 
‘Near Immortals?’ is the fifth of the “Tun- 
ing in on American Music Series” and is 
the result of a postal card questionnaire 
sent early in 1938 to a cross section of rep- 
resentative musicians, teachers and com- 
posers. The reply card contained the names 
of prominent American composers who, as 
Dr. Barnes says in a cliché in his foreword, 
“had crossed the great divide”. The “near 
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immortals” whose biographies are here 
given are Stephen Foster, Edward Mac- 
Dowell and Victor Herbert. The recipients 
of the postal card questionnaire were asked 
to check the names of any on the list who 
might have a chance of immortality. These 
three composers polled a much larger per- 
centage of votes than any of the others. 
Dr. Barnes flatly calls Foster a genius, 
though with all three composers the re- 
viewer subscribes to the sentiment of the 
New England professor who, in answer- 
ing the questionnaire, wrote—‘“There ain't 
no such animal in American music’. W. 
Biographical Sketches of Living 
Musicians 

David Ewen has devoted his latest vol- 
ume, a work of reference, to living mu- 
sicians. In his introduction he states that 
“to have made this book truly comprehen- 
sive would have necessitated the inclusion 
of almost 1500 biographical sketches in one 
volume. Thereby, the very purpose would 
be defeated. The editor therefore decided 
it was wisest to make this reference work 
representative rather than comprehensive. 
He has selected from the original list of 
1500 only those 500 who, he considered, 
would be most likely to interest the music 
lover”. Because the work is chiefly for 
Americans, it places particular emphasis 
upon American musicians. Younger men 
who are winning a foothold for themselves 
in the American music world have been ac- 
corded generous space; radio artists are 
also included. To say that this volume is 
valuable, that it fulfills its function admir- 
ably, is only to say the obvious. (‘Living 
Musicians’: H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York. ) W. 


Piston Writes on Harmony 

Walter Piston begins his book on Har- 
mony (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc.) by a clear statement of his 
objectives. For these who assume that 
studies in harmony, counterpoint and fugue 
are the province only of the young com- 
poser he writes: “But if we reflect that 
theory must follow practice, rarely preced- 
ing it except by chance, we must realize 
that musical theory is not a set of direc- 
tions for composing music. It is rather the 
collected and systematized deductions gath- 
ered by observing the practice of com- 
posers over a long time, and it attempts 
to set forth what is or has been the com- 
mon practice. It tells not how music will 
be written in the future, but how music 
has been written in the past.” 

The book follows familiar and oft-trod- 
den paths in its exposition of the methods 
of harmony, but it is full of admirably 
chosen examples from the works of the 
great composers. Mr. Piston supplements 
theory everywhere by a striking instance 
of how its actually came about or was ap- 
plied in the music of the past. The result 
is that his text can be studied with equal 
profit by student or layman. It is a mu- 
sical handbook on the methods of the past 
and the reader will constantly find interest- 
ine technical comment on some passage 
which has long been a favorite. 

R. 
Why We Love Music as Explained by 
Dr. Seashore 

Carl E. Seashore is well known for his 
investigations of the psychological aspects 
of musical experience and his new book 
on ‘Why We Love Music’ (Philadelphia : 


Oliver Ditson Company) will interest 
readers who have followed his earlier 
work. He begins with a brief discussion 
of the musical medium and musical mo- 


tives, proceeds to a chapter on music be- 
fore the age of six and carries the analysis 
of the psychological factors involved in 
musical development through the varicus 


stages of youth. There are also provocative 
chapters on the musical temperament, mu- 
sical inheritance, the future of musical in- 
struments and praise and blame in music. 
Dr. Seashore writes as a scientist rather 
than as a musician and some of his state- 
ments will startle and perhaps annoy the 
practitioners of the art, but his book is 
not without its value in pointing out the 
role of music in daily life and how much 
it involves other sides of our natures. 


A Book on Music for the Dance 

Verna Arvey in her book ‘Choreographic 
Music’ (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc.) has entered a field of in- 
vestigation which will offer valuable ma- 
terial to research for many years to come. 
In contrast to the vast amount of litera- 
ture dealing with composers and the his- 
tory of music, there is comparatively little 
dealing specifically with the interrelation 
of music and the dance, especially in our 
own times. Miss Arvey has bravely at- 
tempted to cover the whole field, beginning 
with primitive man and ending with a 
glimpse at tomorrow. Her book is packed 
with names, allusions, bits of anecdote and 
tradition, not too well digested or or- 
ganized but nevertheless of interest to a 
reader who is a dancer or a lover of danc- 
ing. The central portion of the book is 
devoted to the music written for the vari- 
ous schools of ballet and the last chapters 
deal with modern dance and music in a 
somewhat sketchy but nevertheless infor- 
mative way. The book is illustrated and it 
contains several appendices, among them a 
very good one giving rhythmic patterns of 
dances and dance music. Miss Arvey has 
obviously worked hard in assembling the 
material for this work, and despite the fact 
that it is something of a hodge-podge, it 
will be of use and interest to readers of 
many kinds. ) 


Russian Composers: A Biographical 
Dictionary 

Alexandria Vodarsky-Shiraeff’s ‘Russian 
Composers and Musicians, a Biographical 
Dictionary’, claims to be the first work con- 
taining brief biographies of outstanding 
figures of the Russian musical world, to be 
gathered for the first time in a single vol- 
ume and in one language. It includes not 
only composers, but performers, teachers 
and writers, and, as the author says, a 
careful check of musical publications of the 
Soviet Union has brought the list of per- 
sonages up to date. It was completed in 


April of 1940, and certainly the reviewer 
knows of no later work on the subject. To 
libraries, schools, musical journals and 
newspapers, this dictionary should prove 
invaluable. The book is published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company of New York and 
is printed in America. A 





YALE PROMOTES SIMONDS 


Professor at School of Music Made 
Dean—A Graduate of University 
New Haven, May 20.—The appointment 
of Bruce Simonds as Dean of the Yale 
School of Music is received with the great- 
est pleasure, for Pro- 
fessor Simonds has 
been New Haven’s 
leading musical fig- 
ure for several years. 
He will succeed 
David Stanley 
Smith, resigned last 
year, and Richard 
Donovan, associate 
professor who has 
been Acting Dean 
for the past year. 
Both remain on the 
faculty. Recently 
Professor Simonds 
was made chairman 
of the department of music in Yale College 
and also chosen to head the Yale Summer 
School of Music which opens this year in 
Norfolk, Conn., on the Stoeckel estate. 
Extension curriculum changes, including 
a new degree in applied music, and a 
strengthening of the offerings in composi- 
tion, have been announced within a fort- 
night; all combine to make for an enlarge- 
ment of offerings and a raising of aca- 
demic standards. Paul Hindemith is now 
full Professor and will remain at Yale 
indefinitely; Ralph Kirkpatrick is again 
engaged for lectures on Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century music and instruction 
on the harpsichord. Professor Simonds’s 
appointment as Dean will not cause him 
to relinquish any of his present duties; he 
will continue as head of the piano instruc- 
tion and teach courses in the history of 
music; likewise Professor Donovan will 
teach composition, conducting, and instru- 
mentation. The marked changes in the per- 
sonnel and curriculum of the School of 
Music within two years are based on an 
increasing conviction that a great univer- 
sity may fitly become a center of significant 
musical development along practical, as 
well as theoretical, lines. he 
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NEW MUSIC: Songs, Modern Folk Dance and Educational Collections Issued 


NEW WHITHORNE SONG 
AMONG GALAXY NOVELTIES 
Dae nsenp ied WHITHORNE has _in- 
dulged his individuality of approach in 
his latest song, ‘Across the Fields to Anne’, 
just released by the Galaxy Music Corpo- 
ration. The text is a quaintly fanciful lit- 
tle poem by Richard Burton and Mr. Whit- 
horne has treated it with a quaint whimsi- 
cality and imaginativeness and produced a 
song of rare charm and flavor and musical 
distinction. It is equally suitable for both 
men and women singers and its range for 
medium voice makes it generally accessible. 

Among Galaxy’s other new songs is 
‘The Way to the Town’ by Sydney King 
Russell, with text from Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts’s ‘Song in the Meadow’. It is an 
individually conceived and effective song 
for high voice, a song of pronounced musi- 
cal personality. 

And another song for high voice, = 
piano accompaniment, is ‘Nancy Hanks’, 
setting by Katherine K. Davis of a nak hs 
by~ Bernét: om the 
questions that Abraham Lincoln’s mother, 
who died when her son was only nine years 
old, might be likely to ask were she to 
come back as a ghost seeking news of him 
and knowing nothing of his greatness. Miss 
Davis has made a setting in an expressive 
personal idiom that intensifies the poig- 
nancy inherent in the text, creating music 
of unusual character that aptly reflects the 
spirit of a poem of unusual character. 

A new sacred song is ‘Come Unto Me’ 
by Nellie Test, who has used the familiar 
biblical words. This is an excellent church 
song written along more or less traditional 
lines, with flowing melodic phrases devoid 
of rhythmic eccentricities and with a 
smoothly arpeggiated accompaniment. 

A fine choral work for men’s voices in 
a parts is ‘Daybreak by the Sea’ by 

o Alfvén as edited by Marshall Bar- 
Hee omew, with an English version of Sten 
Selander’s Swedish words by George 
Sjéblom and Marshall Kernochan. It be- 
gins slowly with broadly sustained tones 
depicting the ominously still daybreak 
mood of the sea and is gradually worked 
up to a climax of overwhelming possibili- 
ties as the storm of the raging ocean is 
apotheosized. 

Of special interest also is another work 
for men’s chorus, ‘The Despairing Lover’, 
by the late Horatio Parker, now published 
posthumously by Galaxy. An amusing ro- 
mantic poem by William Walsh of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
about Phyllis, the fair, and Damon, her de- 
spairing lover, inspired Mr. Parker to 
write delectably flavorsome music, and the 
scoring shows all his renowned skillful 
craftsmanship in the choral treatment of 
male voices. It is a novelty that will un- 
doubtedly attract widespread attention. 

Then to its library of Music for the 
Church the firm has added ‘Thou Art the 
Way’, by Carl F. Mueller. This is a no- 
ble, impressively effective setting of a poem 
by Bishop George W. Doane for a chorus 
of mixed voices in four parts for most of 
the time and eight parts in the final phases. 


READ’S ‘AMERICAN CIRCLE’ 
IS A MODERN FOLK DANCE 
RITING in a manner that combines 
the folk-dance and the modern music 
idiom, Gardner Read has achieved the in- 
triguing effect always resulting from dis- 
creetly spicing folk-ish music that is frank- 
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Gardner Read 


Emerson Whithorne 


ly and spontaneously melodic with the 
paprika of modern harmonies in his new 
piano solo, ‘American Circle’, described as 
music for a modern-dance group. 

The main theme, in twelve-eight time, is 
of distinctly Celtic character, and its dif- 
ferent repetitions are treated with much 
ingenuity in variety of effect, while the 
modernism is not so much in evidence as 
to seem gratuitous. It is a jolly, rhyth- 
mically stimulating piece, no less effective 
as a solo than as music for a dance group. 
Four pages in length, it corresponds in 
difficulty to grade four to five. It is pub- 
lished by the Clayton F. Summy Co. 


MINIATURES BY SKILTON 

AMONG PIANO NOVELTIES 

NEW piano pieces published by Carl 
Fischer include a set of Five Minia- 

tures by Charles Sanford Skilton that are 

marked by pronounced individuality and 

scrupulous avoidance of the too obvious 

in both melodic and harmonic progression. 

Running from two to three pages each, 
these miniatures are of strongly contrast- 
ing character in mood and manner of 
writing. The second, with its rapid broken 
octaves, and the fifth, with its staccato 
broken chords, should be especially useful 
as teaching material, while the third is an 
interesting fugal study, and one of the most 
distinctive musically of the set is the 
Adagio, No. 4, They belong to the fourth 
and fifth grades. 

Another good teaching piece is ‘The 
Firefly’ by Anton Bilotti, providing oppor- 
tunity for a bit of broken-chord, staccato, 
double-third and alternating-hand chord 
practice, all within its compass of four 
pages. Then Maxwell Eckstein has made 
a very easy arrangement of the Canadian 
National song, ‘O Canada!’, the melody of 
which is by C. Lavallée. 


A COLLECTION FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES 


pe SRS TIL to be commended to High 
School singing groups is Noble 
Cain’s Intermediate High School Chorus 
Book, just published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company (Theodore Presser Co., distrib- 
utors). This is a collection of unusual 
works of high artistic standard for High 
School groups that are above the level of 
“beginners,” providing material that, it 
would seem, must inevitably stimulate the 
desire for a continuance of the study of 
good music and for a richer choral experi- 
ence. 

The fifteen numbers have been chosen 
with rare good judgment and discrimina- 
tion, and they not only offer ideal material 
for class-room work but also lend them- 
selves to effective program use for concert 
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or festival. A comprehensive variety of 
vocal utterance and range of style in 
choral writing is embodied in the contents 
of this volume, in which such experienced 
American composers, editors and arrangers 
as Harvey Gaul, T. Frederick H. Candlyn, 
Philip James, Lily Strickland, J. Lamont 
Galbraith, William S. Nagle, Frank 
Butcher, Arthur H. Ryder and Noble Cain 
himself are represented with either origi- 
nal works or arrangements or editions. 

Both Lily Strickland’s ‘My Lover Is a 
Fisherman’ and Rachmaninoff’s ‘Through 
the Silent Night’ are given in arrange- 
ments for three-part girls’ chorus by Mr. 
Cain, while for boys’ voices in four parts 
there are the Negro spiritual ‘Deep River’ 
and J. Lamont Galbraith’s ‘Out of the 
Silence’. The remaining works, for four- 
part mixed chorus, are the ‘Hallelujah, 
Amen’ from Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabaeus’ ; 
Mozart’s ‘Adoramus te, Christe’; Tesch- 
ner’s ‘All Glory, Laud and Honor’, as har- 
monized by Bach; Henry Leslie’s ‘Lullaby 
of Life’; Jensen’s ‘Sing Lullaby’; Andre 
Kopolyoff’s ‘The Dove Flies Low on 
Whitsunday’, a Whitsunday carol from 
White Russia; ‘A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master’, by Philip James; ‘There Came 
Three Kings’, by T. Frederick H. Can- 
dlyn; the English folksong, ‘Swansea 
Town’; ‘Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Si- 
lence’, an arrangement by Frank Butcher 
of the old French carol, ‘Picardy’; and the 
Irish carol, ‘O Shepherds, Leave Your 
Watching’. 


BACH TRANSCRIPTIONS 
AMONG NOVELTIES FOR ORGAN 


DMIRABLY planned and _ executed 

transcriptions for organ of some of 
Bach’s choicest music have been added by 
the H. W. Gray Co. to its Saint Cecilia 
Series of Organ Compositions, along with 
original pieces of distinctive merit by Miles 
I’A. Martin and Robert Elmore. 

One of the Bach transcriptions is the 
chorale from the Easter cantata, ‘Christ 
Lay in Death’s Dark Prison’, as arranged 
by Edwin Arthur Kraft; another is the 
‘Miserere’, an aria from the ‘St. Matthew 
Passion’, while the third is Virgil Fox’s 
organ version of the chorale, ‘Come, Sweet- 
est Death, Come, Blessed Rest’ (‘Komm’, 
susser Tod’). All of these transcriptions 
bear the unmistakable earmarks of the 
most thoroughgoing and resourceful mu- 
sicianship. 

The original compositions are Mr. Mar- 
tin’s ‘Vespers at Solesme’ and Mr. EI- 
more’s ‘Donkey Dance’. The former is an 
atmospheric piece that can be made high- 
ly effective in performance, while the lat- 
ter is a “characteristic impression” that 
achieves a humorously realistic effect 
through its descriptive implications and in- 
cidentally proves how flexible an instru- 
ment the organ can be in adapting itself 
to gaily amusing episodes antipodally re- 
moved from the sublime moods of Bach’s 
sacred music or the religious atmosphere 
of Solesme. 


SCOTTISH AND INDIAN TUNES 
INSPIRE CHORAL NOVELTIES 


Win his ‘A Scottish Fantasie’ Harry 
Gilbert has provided a choral novelty 
of uncommon appeal for male voices, with 
soprano solo. After a choral introduction 
the solo soprano voice sings a stanza of 
‘Ye Banks and Braes’, then the men’s 
chorus has a fine opportunity for stirring 
martial effects and bagpipe imitation in 
‘The Campbells Are Comin’’. Other tradi- 
tional Scottish songs later incorporated are 
‘The Auld House’, ‘My Love, She’s But a 
Lassie Yet’ and “The Blue Bells of Scot- 
land’. The choral scoring is excellent and 
the work is a valuable and eminently us- 
able addition to the male chorus repertoire. 
It is one of several noteworthy novelties 
for chorus recently published by the H. W. 
Gray Co. 

There is also a set of Three Cheyenne 
Indian Songs arranged by Ivan Langstroth 
for women’s voices with accompaniment 
for two trumpets, two horns, two kettle 
drums and tam tam. The first of the set 
is a ‘Song of Victory’, the second is ‘Famine 





Plaint’ and the third, a ‘Song of the Elk- 
Soldiers’, all being given with the Indian 
words or syllables only. The first and 
last are of characteristic exuberance, while 
the slow ‘Famine Plaint’ has a peculiar 
beauty of its own. The set constitutes a 


feature of novel interest for women's 
choruses. 
Then Three Choruses from Purcell's 


‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’, the third being 
a repetition of part of the first, are issued 
with texts by Nicholas Brady, and J. S. 
Bach’s cantata No, 154, ‘My Dearest Jesu 
Now Hath Left Me’, for tenor, alto and 
bass soli, chorus and organ, is freshly pub 
lished as edited by Christopher O. Honaas 
and provided with a new English transla- 
tion by Emilie Goodman Wright. 

The Langstroth choral suite is not the 
only Gray novelty of Indian character as 
the ‘Hopi Indian Lullaby’ is published as 
harmonized and freely transcribed by Boris 
Levenson, for high or medium voice, with 
piano or orchestral accompaniment. Be- 
sides the original Indian words, taken, like 
the melody, from the ‘Indian Book’ for 
Natalie Curtis, an English text by the 
Princess Neioma Whitecloud is also given. 
This lullaby, said to be one of the oldest 
of the Hopi songs, has an inherent char- 
acteristic charm, which the transcriber has 
been at pains to preserve. 

Two sacred songs are also in the new 
list. A. Gretchaninoff’s ‘O God of Love’ 
(‘O Plena Gratia’), with an added English 
text by Helen A. Dickinson, has liturgical 
dignity and beauty in its devotional sim- 
plicity, while Roberta Bitgood’s ‘Be Still 
And Know That I Am God’ is a noble 
conception impressively realized in a not- 
ably fine church song. 


New Music Received 
For Mixed Voices, Four Parts, Sacred: 


‘O Jesu, Cleanse Us Now, We Pray’, by 
Charles Pickard (Stainer & Bell: Galaxy). 

‘O God of Love’ and ‘O God from Whom All 
Holy Desires’, by Eris H. Thiman; ‘God Came 
Like the Dawn’ and ‘For the Peace of the 
World, O Lord’, by Henry Hallstrom; ‘Tu Es 
Vas Electionis (‘Lord, to Thee We Lift Our 
Voices), motet, by Leo Sowerby, with both Latin 
and English words; ‘Great and Glorious Is the 
Name of the Lord’, by Clarence Dickinson, in a 
revised and shortened edition; ‘God Himself Is 
With Us’, from Rev. Joachim Neander’s ‘Bundes 
Lieder’ (1680), arr. by Roberta Bitgood (Gray). 

‘I Will Give Thanks’, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
(Schmidt). 

God Save the People’, by Ralph L. Baldwin 
(Boston Music Co.). 

‘Arise, Oh Sun of Righteousness’, by Geoffrey 
O’Hara; ‘O God, Our Help in Ages Past’, by 
Powell Weaver; ‘Alleluia’, by Richard Keys 
Biggs; ‘Strong Son of God’, by E. S. Hosmer; 
‘Sing Ye Glad Praise, Alleluia’, old melody set 
by Edgar Rogie Clark; ‘O Come, O Come, 
Immanuel’, ancient plainsong (13th century), arr. 
by Robert Elmore, with baritone solo; “The Song 
ot the Shepherd Boy’, by Alfred H. Johnson; 
‘Terra Tremuit, offertory for Easter, by Philip 
G. Kreckel; ‘Postula a Me’, by H. H. Wetzle: 
(J. Fischer). 

‘Christ Our King’ by H. Gruender; ‘Memento 
Mei Domine’, by J. G. Herzog, and ‘O Vos 
Omnes’, by J. G. Toepfer, arr. by Nino Borucchia 
(McLaughlin & Reilly). 

‘There Is a Blessed Home’, set to the tune 
‘Annue Christe’, from ‘La Feillée’, and ‘Our 
Times Are in Thy Hands’, by Godfrey Sampson; 
‘A Prayer for Peace’, by R. Britton Moss; ‘An 
Awakening’, by Walker Robson; ‘Dear. Lord and 
Father of Mankind’, music from C. H. H. Parry’s 
‘Judith’, arr. by H. A. Chambers; ‘Christ, of All 
My Hopes the Ground’, music from Handel’s 
we, arr. by H. A. Chambers (Novello: 

ray). 


For Unison, Sacred: 


Six Choruses for Easter-Tide, containing ‘A 
Song of Praise’, by Eric H. Thiman; ‘Ye Sons 
and Daughters’, 15th century French, arr. by 
W. R. Voris; ‘Look Ye, Saints, the Sight Is 
Glorious’, by Bruce Steane: ‘Tis the Soring of 
Souls’, by Fred W. Peace; ‘Ride On, Ride On in 
Majesty’, music by Gounod, arr. and adapted by 
Harold V. Milligan, and ‘Come, Sing with Holy 
Gladness’, by Cuthbert Harris (Schmidt. ) 

‘Lift Up Your Hearts’, by Eric H. Thiman, 
with convent, and with optional four-part sec 
tion; ‘O Ye Who Bear Christ’s Holy Name’, by 
Godfrey Sampson, with descant; ‘Now Thank We 
All Our God’, music by Bach. arr. by Godfrey 
Sampson, with descant (Novello: Gray). 





A Correction 


In a review of a book of songs, “The 
Flower Fair’, in the April 10 issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA, the composer was 
erroneously given as Kate Warner Le 
— The name is Kate Warner Le 

oy. 
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BEETHOVEN - 

Mass in D. Performed under the direction 
of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky by the Harvard Glee 
Club, the Radcliffe Choral Society and the 
Boston Symphony. Soloists, Jeanette Vreeland, 
soprano, Anna Kaskas, contralto, John Priebe, 
tenor, Norman Cordon, bass. At the organ, 
E. Power Biggs. (Victor) 


F ever there was a work to be ap- 

proached with prayer and fasting, in- 
deed, with fear and trembling, it is the 
‘Missa Solemnis’. 
The spirit must be 
willing and_ the 
flesh strong if this 
gigantic effusion of 
Beethoven’s heart 
is to reach, as he 
wished, the heart of 
the hearer. For 
otherwise this in- 
finitely lofty and 
infinitely moving 
conception can re- 
pel rather than 
exalt. In a unm- 
ber of ways it is an even more devastat- 
ing task than Bach’s B Minor Mass, for 
profane as it may be to put it so, that 
work has certain sure-fire effects which 
Beethoven’s has not. The Mass in B is 
Beethoven at his most infinitely subjec- 
tive. Also, at his most technically heart- 
breaking. And the burden is not only on 
the performer but on the listener as 
well. 

One fancies that Beethoven’s soul 
would have rejoiced could he have 
known that this, of all his works, would 
in the process of time have been made 
acecessible through such a_ universal 
medium as the talking machine. And that 
this particular perfomance would have 
elated him I am certain. For, taken by 
and Jarge, it is a superb interpretation. 
That it was recorded from an actual 
presentation (in Boston) makes it all 
the more remarkable, for very rarely do 
recordings of this nature result so suc- 
cessfully from the purely mechanical 
point of view. Such incidental noises 
as obtrude are virtually negligible. And 
it would be difficult to excel the clarity 
and prevailing balance which distin- 
guishes these disks or to better them in 
matters of detail. 


A Splendid Interpretation 





Herbert F. Peyser 


As Beethoven interpretation this is 
the best thing I have ever heard from 
Dr. Koussevitzky. If it lacks, perhaps, 
the humanity which raises Toscanini’s 
‘Missa Solemnis’ to the supernal plane 
and also misses the ultimate essence of 
spirituality it 1s, nevertheless, splendidly 
broad, vital and dramatic. Listening to 
the magnificent reading score in hand it 
occurs to me to question only a single 
point: Why does not the Boston con- 
ductor take at a faster pace the jubilant 
orchestral accompaniment to the words 
“Sedet ad dexteram patris et iterum 
venturus est cum gloria”? The pas- 
sage is marked “Allegro molto”, as 
against the mere “Allegro” of the pre- 
ceding “Et resurrexit”, and is alla 
breve. But apart from this almost micro- 
scopic detail the fault-finder would have 
his work cut out for him. The chorus 
must have worked like Trojans to over- 
come so heroically the odds of Beet- 
hoven’s most unmerciful choral writing. 
Yet the fact that such a page as the 
great B Flat Fugue, “Et vitam venturi”, 
is not in the least ill-sounding, seems to 
confirm Romain Rolland’s statement that 
when this or that passage in Beethoven 
sounds badly it is really the performers 
who are at fault. 

The contributions of the soloists are, if 
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not brilliant, generally competent and 
often more. Apart from some dubious 
high tones Miss Vreeland discharges her 
duties very well and her associates in 
the quartet are about as good as one can 
find in a day when great traditions of 
oratorio singing seem to be vanishing 
from the earth along with so much else 
that once made life beautiful. However, 
the playing of the Boston Symphony 
preserves in richest measure the most 
glorious traditions of that matchless 
body. 


BRAHMS 


Symphony No. 3, in F. Played by the Chi- 
cago Symphony, conducted by Frederick Stock. 
(Columbia) 

Symphony No. 3, in F. Played by the Na- 
tional Symphony, conducted by Hans Kindler. 
(Victor) 

Symphony No, 4, in E Minor. Played by 
the Boston Symphony, conducted by Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky. (Victor) 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 2, 
in B Flat. Played by Vladimir Horowitz and 
the NBC Symphony, conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini. (Victor) 

Serenade No. 2, in A, Op. 16. Played by 
the Alumni Orchestra of the National Orches- 
tral Association, conducted by Richard Korn. 


(Victor) 
Songs, Volume II. Sung by Alexander 


Kipnis, bass, with Ernst Victor Wolff at the 
piano. (Victor) 

Rhapsodies for Piano, in B Minor, Op. 79. 
No, 1, G Minor, Op. 79, No, 2, and E Flat, 
Op, 119, No, 4. Played by Egon Petri. 
(Columbia) 


HESE performances of the Third and 

Fourth Symphonies range from the 
respectable to the magnificent. Mr. Stock’s 
comes under the first heading. It is author- 
itative, straightforward, satisfying so far as 
it fulfills the letter of the bond. It trans- 
gresses in no detail against the prescriptions 
of the score, aims at no adventurous or 
far-fetched issues and gives you precisely 
that the composer has set down in the score 
of what to some of us, the writer included, 
is the loveliest of the Brahms symphonies, 
the one which wears best and solves its 
problems with the least amount of toil and 
sweat. On the other hand, Mr. Stock’s 
reading is neither arrestingly poetic nor in 
its essence imaginative. The Chicago or- 
chestra plays excellently, even if the record- 
ing is scarcely distinguished by brilliance. 
For that quality the recording by the Na- 
tional Symphony players is vastly more 
striking. But I should be interested to 
know where Mr. Kindler obtains some of 
those retards and accelerations which find 
their way into the last movement. These 
are the chief blight on an otherwise very 
clean-cut and exhilarating interpretation. 

In the Fourth Symphony Dr. Koussevit- 
zky is superbly at the top of his form. 
There is no trace here of any of those per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies which have been known 
to obtrude on some of his Brahms read- 
ings. Here is from start to finish a thril- 
lingly flawless performance, glorified by the 
grandest playing of what, when all’s said, is 
the world’s greatest orchestra. 

There must be another marshalling of 
superlatives for the Horowitz-Toscanini 
performance of the B Flat Piano Concerto. 
One has known pianists, perhaps, who came 
nearer the heart and soul of this music 
than Mr. Horowitz, but few who from the 
standpoint of sheer, dynamic pianism and 
formidable brilliancy have made anything 
so big of the first and second movements. 
The third is exquisitely sculptured. Flor- 
ence May described the finale of this con- 
certo as a “delicate feast of sound”. That 
comparison always sounds rather shock- 
ingly like the picture of a refined Sunday 
school picnic. If in this resplendent re- 
cording it is still a “delicate feast” that 
feast is one for the high gods. And at it 
Toscanini wields the scepter of Jove him- 
self. 

Brahms held his A Major Serenade in 
warm affection and with reason. It might 
profitably be heard oftener, in place of 
some of those scores of his which have 
assuredly earned a breathing spell. The- 
matically and in respect to instrumental 
color (the absence of violins is an interest- 
ing feature which results in none of the 


monotony one might expect) the Serenade 
belongs among the most fascinating of 
Brahms’s works of its period (it was first 
produced in 1863). The players of the 
Alumni Orchestra of the National Or- 
chestral Association are clearly instru- 
mentalists of the first order and the per- 
formance under the very able leadership of 
Richard Korn is of an extremely high 
quality. This recording ranks among the 
most treasurable releases of the season. 


The second set of Brahms songs by 
Alexander Kipnis issued by Victor in- 
cludes such lyrics as ‘In Stiller Nacht’ and 
‘Mein Madel hat einen Rosenmund’, ‘Sand- 
mannchen’, the ‘Ruhe, Siissliebchen’ (from 
the ‘Magelonen’ cycle), and such favorites 
as ‘Der Gang zum Liebchen’, ‘O Kiihler 
Wald’, ‘Dein Blaues Auge’, ‘Meine Liebe ist 
Griin’, ‘Wir Wandelten’, ‘In Waldeseinsam- 
keit’, ‘Auf dem Kirchhofe’, the ‘Wiegen- 
lied’ and less familiar matters like ‘Der 
Uberlaufer’ and ‘Ein Wanderer’. It is no 
new story that Mr. Kipnis, great operatic 
artist that he is, stands also in the fore- 
front of contemporary Liedersingers. The 
quality above others which strikes one in 
these recordings is the nobly moving 
emotional quality of the singer’s utterance. 
from the standpoint of selection not all of 
these songs are ideally chosen. Neither 
‘Sandmanchen’ nor the much tormented 
‘Lullaby’ seems the happiest imaginable 
song for a man. Here and there one notices 
a tendency on Mr. Kipnis’ part to drag 
certain tempi and elongate various phrases 
to a point of monotony, besides some de- 
tails debatable from a standpoint of note 
values and elements of diction. Yet as 
against these flaws there is much of the 
great basso’s art at its finest and most 
affecting. And just how communicative 
and eloquent is this art need scarcely be 
described at this date. 

It would not be difficult to name at least 
a dozen pianists of much less distinguished 
names than Egon Petri’s who could furnish 
performances equal from every angle to 
those which this famous Busoni pupil gives 
of the three hackneyed Brahms Rhapsodies. 
Further to rob these renderings of possible 
interest and fascination is a singularly 
lusterless piano tone, attributable no doubt 
to a recording wholly lacking in brilliancy 
and sharpness of definition. 





Charpentier. ‘Depuis le Jour’, from ‘Louise’. 
Debussy. ‘Air de Lia’, from ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’. 
Sung by Dorothy Maynor. Accompanied by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy. 
(Victor) 

It is late in the day to indulge in new 
ecstasies over Miss Maynor’s famous de- 
livery of Louise’s air. What impresses one 
first and last is the entrancing loveliness 
of the voice as such. Beautiful though the 
rendering is as a whole one could wish 
for a deeper emotional insight into cer- 
tain phrases, as well as for improvements 
in the singer’s French diction. The very 
last note of the aria is, regrettably enough, 
below pitch. Miss Maynor does well 
enough in the Debussy air, though this is 
less grateful business than Charpentier’s, 
and perhaps somewhat less her affair. Yet 
for the sweetness and lark-like purity of 
the voice and a native instinct of song like 
this one would be prepared to. overlook 
more numerous flaws. 





JUST PUBLISHED— 
FOR 


J. S$. Bach—C. le Fleming 
“Schafe kénnen sicher weiden" 


J. S. Bach—C. le Fleming 
“Wachet auf, ruft us die Stimme" 
(Sleepers wake) 


the arranger.”’ 
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HERBERT F. PEYSER 








CHESTER’'S OF LONDON 


PIANO SOLO 


Flocks may graze secure)... 


Erie Blom writing in the Birmingham Post on C. le Fleming’s arrangement of “‘Schafe konnen sicher welden’’ 
“The most absolutely beautiful composition with which | am acquainted. The aria should be in every 
rr. library. The lovely pastoral quality of the original accompaniment has been caught very successfully 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 


11, Great Mariborough Street, LONDON, ENGLAND 


RACHMANINOFF 
Suite No. 1 (“Fantasie”). Tableaux for Two 

Pianos. Played by Vitya Vronsky and Victor 
Babin. (Victor) 

HERE is suave, fluent and mellifluous 

music in this early opus of Rachmanin- 
off which was written in 1893 when the 
composer was fresh from the Moscow Con- 
servatory. Yet even today, when Rach- 
maninoft has transcended it by decades of 
distinguished accomplishment, the ‘Fan- 
tasie’ is enjoyable and bears its author’s 
profile. It receives full justice at the hands 
of the Vronsky-Babin team. The number 
which sticks longest in the memory is the 
last, a page of carillon effects entitled 
‘Easter’. One may doubt if it would have 
assumed the rhythmic and sonorous pat- 
tern it has without the coronation bells of 
‘Boris’, 


GEIRINGER JOINS STAFF 
OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Boston, May 20.— Alfred H. Meyer, 
Acting Dean of the Boston University Col- 
lege of Music, announces the appointment 
of Dr. Karl Geir- 
inger to the fac- 
ulty of the Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Geiringer 
was born in Vi- 
enna in 1899. He 
studied violin, 
composition, his- 
tory of music and 
the Fine Arts at 
the University of 
Vienna, graduat- 
ing summa cum 
laude with the 
degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

For eight years 
he was Curator 
of the Archives for the Museum and Li- 
brary of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
in Vienna, in addition to which he deliv- 
ered lectures on the History of Music and 
conducted classes in Composition and 
Choral Singing. In 1938 he escaped from 
the Hitler regime and fled to London, 
where he was appointed the only non-Brit- 
ish professor in the Royal College of 
Music, lecturing there on the History of 
Musical Instruments and teaching the 
Viola de Gamba and other ancient instru- 
ments, 

Dr. Geiringer arrived in the United 
States in August, 1940, and was appointed 
visiting professor of music at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. He has delivered 
lectures before the American Musicological 
Society of New York and has been guest 
lecturer at Harvard, Vassar and other im- 
portant colleges in this country. He is the 
author of numerous books, including full 
length biographies of Haydn (1932), and 
Brahms (1936), together with a compre- 
hensive book on ‘Alte Musikinstruments’ 
(1933). A ‘History of Musical Instru- 
ments’ in English is to be published this 
year, and he is now at work on an Eng- 
lish translation of his biography of Haydn. 
He has edited and arranged some forty 
comparatively unknown works of various 
kinds and he is the author of 120 articles 
in the edition of Grove’s Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia issued last year in London. 

G. M. S. 








Karl Geiringer 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
COACHING IN 
Recital—Oratorio—Opera—Radio—Repertoire 
Hotel Ansonia, 2107 B’way, N.Y.C., SU. 7-3300 


KARL 


ANDRIST 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Mot.: Bernard R. LaBerge, 2 West 46th St., New York 


Louis Bachner 


Teacher of Marjorie Lawrence, Sigrid Onégin, 
Ria Ginster, Heinrich Schiusnus, Julius Huehn 
and many others 


Hotel Ansonia, New York City 
CHARLES A. 


BA K E R 


Faculty: Juilliard Summer 
COACH—CONDUCTOR 
torio—Opera—General 


2345 Broadway, N. Y. C. Tel. SU 17-2860 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 
134 West 58th Street New York City 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-3958 


: BARTH 


“How te teach Piano-Harmony 
Improvisation”-Modern Approach 
Barbizon Plaza-36th fir., 101 W. 58 St., New York City 


SUSAN BOICE 


Teacher of Singing 
320 East 57th Street, N. Y. PL 3-7938 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist-Coach 
Hotel Wellington, SSth St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 7-3900 Apartment 1623 


ALFRED BOYCE 


Teacher of Singing and Coach 
135 West 56th St., New York 


Phone: CIrcle 7-5657 


JEAN BUCHTA 


Specializing in Integrated Courses 
in Practical Harmony, Piano and 
Composition Analysis 
20 Park Avenue, New York MU. 5-2536 


e Diller-Quaile | 
School of Music | 


43 £. Slat St., New York At. 9-8039 


CARLYLE DUNCAN 


Organ, Piano and Vocal Repertoire 
112 SECOND STREET 
GARDEN CITY PARK, L. I: 

Tel.: Garden City 5876 


John Doane 


Teacher of S 
Coach in Repertoire we Building 


Starting July Ist: 
640 Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
27 West 67th St., N. Y. C TR. 7.2305 


Figueroa School of Music 


Directed by teachers from Paris and 
Madrid Conservatories 
Violin - Piano -'Cello and Ensemble Classes 
161 W. 57th Street, New York 
"Phone: CIrcle 5—4261 
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Artists from the studio of William S. 
Brady, who have been fulfilling recent en- 
gagements of importance include Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, who has just completed 
a long tour of concerts. Miss Meisle sang 
the contralto solos in Handel’s ‘Israel in 
Egypt’ on the opening night of the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival, also the contralto role 
in ‘Prince Igor’. Frederick Jagel and Miss 
Meisle will both sing at the festival at Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Mr. Jagel will then go to 
Cuba for appearances in opera under the 
auspices of Pro Arte in Havana. He also 
sang at the Cincinnati Festival, and will be 
heard in the Autumn with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera. Edward Roecker, baritone, has 
been engaged by the Shuberts for forth- 
coming productions. Ray Middleton, bari- 
tone, who is now making his first motion 
picture with Ona Munson, will make a 
three months’ concert tour on its com- 


pletion. 
ok BS ok 


Four pupils of Alexander Lipsky, teacher 
of piano, have made recent appearances. 
They include Toni Wray, who gave a re- 
cital for the Woman’s Club of Suffern, 
N. Y.; David Rubin, who appeared in 
Kirkpatrick Chapel, Rutgers University, 
and Ethel Elfenbein, who gave a joint re- 
cital with Hugh Fraser-Noall, baritone, 
under the auspices of the Henry Street 
Settlement Music School, and Claire 
Strauss, who appeared in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on May 7. 

x * ok 

Pupils of Betty Paret, harpist, were 
heard in a concert in the assembly hall of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church on 
the afternoon of April 26. Those taking 
part included Alison Wright, Claire Oaks, 
Suzanne Thompson, Eunice Allen, Estelle 
Berk, Ruth Shapiro, Audrev Batkin, Betty 
Steinway, Sally Wilensky, Mildred Bowen, 
Nina Dunkel, Emily Loomis. Yvonne 
Bradley, Frances Weld and Patricia Yates. 
There were also group numbers by the 
Beginners Ensemble, the Tunior Ensemble 
and the Advanced Ensemble. 

* * * 

Susan S. Boice presented her pupil. 
Dorothy Wyth, soprano, in a studio recital 
recently. A feature of the program was a 
group of songs by Henry Holden Huss, 
accompanied by the composer. The remain- 
der of the program was accompanied by 
Marian Kalayjian. 

x * * 


Artists from the studio of Arthur Gerry, 
presented a series of Friday evening re- 
citals at Sloane House during the past 
month. Those heard were Dorothy Ram- 
say, contralto; Barbara Burke, coloratura 
soprano: Nine Allen, lyric soprano and 
Gordon Berger, baritone. 

* * * 


Hazel Griggs presented Marcelle Rous- 
seau in a recital in her studio in Steinway 
Hall on April 23. She was assisted by 
Barbara Young, soprano, pupil of Rosalie 
Miller. 


Henry Street Groups Offer New 
‘Spring’ Cantata 


The Music School of the Henry Street 
Settlement, Grace Spofford, director, gave 
a performance of a ‘Spring’ Cantata by 
Reuel Lahmer, written in collaboration 
with Julius Goldstein, who conducted, as- 
ene by the Playhouse Children’s Dance 
Group directed by Miriam Kagan, on May 
27 at the Playhouse. The choral music for 
the Cantata was selected by Mr. Goldstein, 
round which Mr. Lahmer wrote an orches- 
tral score. The work is divided into four 
movements, Allegro, Adagio, Scherzo, In- 
terlude, Finale, comparable in structure to 
the movements of a Sonata. Some of the 
music is original, some folkmusic. It was 


commissioned as a work to be performed 
by Music School and Playhouse students. 
Participating groups included the Brass 
Band of the settlement, instrument group, 
Madrigal singers, mixed chorus, two chil- 
dren’s choruses, children’s dance group, 
singing group, Vladeck Tenant’s League 
Chorus—and the audience. The Cantata 
was given in place of a Commencement 
concert. 





Pupils of Ruth Shaffner Fulfill 
Many Engagements 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano and teacher, has 
many pupils active in the concert field. 
Mathilda Lyons, soprano, was soloist at the 
Concert of the New Canaan Symphony, in 
New Canaan, Conn., on April 19. Jane 
Pressey, soprano, was soloist at Second 
Reformed Church, Tarrytown, New York, 
April 17, and George Fuller, baritone, was 
the soloist at the Easter Sunrise Service at 
Tarrytown. Natalie Scholze, soprano, was 
guest soloist at the First Congregational 
Church, New Milford, Conn., on Palm 
Sunday and Easter Sunday, and was also 
heard in a recital for the Roger Sherman 
Chapter of D. A. R. on April 20. Doris 
Clark gave a program of songs in East 
Orange, on April 20, for the Sunday Night 
Club. Miss Shaffner now lives in Patter- 
son, N. Y., but maintains her studio in 
New York City, and also directs the glee 
club of Drew Seminary, which recently 
made a tour, giving six concerts. 





Fritz Lehmann Gives Demonstration at 
Mannes School 


Fritz Lehmann, teacher of dramatic in- 
terpretation of Lieder and operatic arias at 
the Mannes Music School, gave a demon- 
stration of his work at the school on the 
evening of May 10: The demonstration 
showed the initial work with elementary 
students, the development through the in- 
termediate stages, and Mr. Lehmann’s 
work with professional singers. Mr. Leh- 
mann concentrates entirely upon interpre- 
tation and makes no attempt to interfere 
with the student’s method of voice pro- 
duction, 


Carson Pupils Fulfill Recital 
Engagements 


Artist pupils from the studio of Leon 
Carson, who have been heard recently in 
important engagements, include Marion 
Charles, mezzo-soprano, who gave a re- 
cital for the Woman’s Club of Bloomfield, 

J.; Allan Gallu, tenor, has returned 
from a six-weeks tour as soloist with the 
Penn State Glee Club. He gave a recital 
recently in Nyack, N. Y. Annamae Vogel- 
zang, soprano, gave a recital at the First 
Reformed Church of Passiac, N. J. 





New Studio Presents Alix Young 


Maruchess 
The New Studio of Brooklyn Heights 
presented Alix Young Maruchess in a 


concert of music for viola d’amore and 
viola for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund on May 9 at Grace Court Alley, 
Brooklyn, in the studio of Wesley Steele. 
Assisting artists were Blanche Winongron, 
piano and virginals, and Henry Brant, 
composer. Mme. Maruchess, who has been 
conducting a Simfonietta in Santa Fe, 
N. M., this Winter, begins her Eastern 
concert tour with a series of five concerts 
in Georgia. 


Pupils of Carl Roeder Heard in Recital 


Young artist pupils of Carl Roeder, 
teacher of piano, were heard in a concert 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of May 15. Movements from 
important concertos, two-piano works and 
solos were presented. Those taking part 
included Henry Alberts, Jean Holthausen, 
Rosetta Goodkind, Jane and Joan Rosen- 
feld, Doris Frerichs, Hannah _ Klein, 
Miriam Woronoff and Lewis Hamvas. 








Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 


Summer Session June 18-July 30 
Special A, ee al Rates 
or 
2 ORCHARD PARKWAY. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y 


IVAN GALAMIAN 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASS 
Studio: 46 West Sth Street, New York City 


Mme. Edith W. 


GAUDENZI 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
171 West 7ist St., New York EN. 2-3646 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 


Teacher of Voice 
The Dorilton, 171 W. 7ist St., New York City 
Telephone: TR. 7-3065 


ARTHUR GERRY 


Tenor 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 269 W. 72nd St., N. ¥Y.C. EN. 2-2950 


EUPHEMIA 


GIANNINI GREGORY 


Teacher—Voecal Technique Opera & General Repertoire 
The Italian Bel Cante—Lamperti Methed 


Faculty Member, Curtis Institute ef Musile 
Limited number of private pupils accepted. 


Studio: 30 Overhill Road, Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 


FREDERICK HAYWOOD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
June 23rd to July 26th 
SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC & ARTS INST. 
August 4th to September 13th 
New York Studio: 801 Steinway Hall 


DOROTHY 


HESS 


Pianist-Accompanist-T eacher 
466 Windermere Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 


Composer-Pianist 
Lecture Recitals 
Classes in Plano for Adults 


Studie: 205 W. 57th St.,N. Y.C. Phone: Cir. 7-5175 


MILDRED KING 


SCHOOL OF PIANO 
Piano, Harmony and Lecture Courses given by 
Graduate-pupils of Ernest Hutcheson, Egon 
Petri, Olga Samaroff Stokowski and Frederick 
Converse. 


34-32 75th St., Jackson Heights, L. |. 


HARRY KNOX 


Pianist - Juilliard Graduate 
Pupil of SILOTI and GORODNITZKI 
Studio: 344 W. Tand St., N. Y.—ENd. 2-4166 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 East 91st Street 
New York City 


IVAN LANGSTROTH 


11 years Prof. Conservat of Vienna 
Faculty: Chatham Square Music School 


Academic Courses in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition 
Studio: 447 E. seth St., N. Y. C. AT. 9-0967 


MARGUERITE BARR 


MacCLAIN 


Teacher of Singing 
225 So. 17th St., Philadelphia 


WILLARD MacGREGOR 


Pianist 


Studio: 34 East 6let Street, New York 
Phone REgent 4-2869 
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‘GONDOLIERS’ PRESENTED 
AT HOCKADAY INSTITUTE 





Ivan Dneproff Conducts Performances 
of Gilbert and Sullivan Work 
in Dallas 


Da.LLAs, May 20.—The Hockaday In- 
stitute of Music, of which Ivan Dneprov is 
head, gave its annual opera performance 
at the Dallas Little Theater on March 13 
and 14. The opera this season was “The 
Gondoliers’ of Gilbert and Sullivan, which 
proved a happy choice, as many could par- 
ticipate. Mr. Dneprov was director of the 
production, and Daniel Sternberg con- 
ducted the orchestra, chorus and soloists, 
all of which were exceptionally well 
trained. 

Following the annual custom, several of 
the leading roles were given on the two 
evenings by different casts. Both evenings, 
the two gondoliers were sung by Benny 
Wilkes and Robert Miller; Gianetta by 
Genevieve Bennett; the Duke by C. C. 
Converse; the Duchess by Dorothy Luns- 
ford; the Grand Inquisitor by Switzer Mc- 
Crary; Luiz by Milton Bludworth, and 
the Old Nurse by Sue Margaret Harris. 
Alternatine in the role of Tessa were 
Downs Miller and Wayne Clark; as Ca- 
silda, Virginia McBurnett and Georgia 














Dorothee 


MANSKI FREUND-NAUEN 


Metropolitan Opera Internationally famous teacher 
VOCAL STUDIO 
SC. 4-4864 


170 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 


SOPHIE MOORE 


SOPRANO 
Recently arrived from Italy 
Teacher of rattan Method 
Diplomas: Royal Phil 
and Royal Conservat 
344 W. 72 St., Cor. Riverside oe. Phone: TR. 7-4416 


FLORENCE HEDSTRUM 


MORSBACH 


Teacher of Singing 
160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Phones: TRaf. 7-5760 TRaf. 7-6700 


HANS MUENZER 














Violinist 
541 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Direc” New Yor “a 


College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog ... 114-116 B. 85th St., N. Y. 


Arthur Judson Philips 


Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Cl. 7.5080 


JAMES MAXWELL RocHeE 


— OF SINGING 
Coach — Conductor 
58 West Gch Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 4-1612 


EDGAR 


SCHOFIELD 


Voice Building, Repertoire Coaching 
June 15 to August 15, Hollywood, Calif. 
Garden Court Apts., 7021 Hollywood Blvd. 


mongene New York Studio Sept. 8th 
171 West 71st St. ENdicott 2-9527 


= SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
page A Singing 
The Gorham, ( . 55th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. ‘Circle 7-6363 


FLEEDA 


Alberti-Speth 


Teacher of Singing 
148 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. EN. 2-5449 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Prominent Singers 


appearing in O Concert and Radio 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, New York 
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Ruth Myers; Francesco, Milton Rudolph 
and J. R. Moody. Other parts were sung 
by Helen Trumbull, Suzy Neel, Glenalma 
Rodgers, Edward Comstock, George Zara- 
fonetis and Floyee Hunter. 

Excellent work was done by the chorus 
and the costumes and staging were satis- 
factory. Members of the small ballet did 
good work. They were Betty Lou Camp, 
Eloise Dungan, Mary Dungan, Henrietta 
Quilling and Martha Sanders. Lona Gren- 
nan was responsible for the staging and 
properties with Helen Hines as assistant. 
Doris Comstock was coach and rehearsal 
accompanist; Betty Reese trained the 
dancers and Frank Foyt was stage man- 
ager. M. C. 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
GETS SUSTAINING FUND 





Subscriptions and Gifts Make Up Total 
—Members of Summer Faculty 
Announced 


BALTIMORE, May 20.—Announcement has 
been made by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Pea- 
body Institute, of the success of the cam- 
paign for a five-year sustaining fund for 
the Conservatory of Music. The total 
amount collected was $116,350.15. Of this, 
$60,000 was made available by the Carnegie 
Corporation and the remainder contributed 
by more than 3,800 individuals and cor- 
porations. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and 
Charles M. Courboin, organist, have been 
engaged for the Summer faculty. The 
school will be in session for six weeks, 
from June 30 to Aug. 9, under the man- 
agement of Frederick R. Huber, who is 
also municipal director of music in Balti- 
more and state director of music of the 
National Youth Administration. In addi- 
tion to his faculty duties Mr. Courboin will 
take a limited number of pupils in organ 
repertoire and teaching. Mr. Werrenrath 
and a faculty consisting of American and 
European masters will give instruction in 
all branches of music during the Summer 
school, the dates of which will coincide 
with those of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Maryland Institute Summer 
schools. 

Frank Bibb, whose pupil, Lansing Hat- 
field, was a winner in the Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air, will also be 
one of the members of the faculty of the 
summer school. Howard Thatcher, a mem- 
ber of the regular faculty, will head the 
Department of Harmony and Composition. 
Mr. Thatcher will also teach a class in 
orchestral conducting. Wilmer Bartholo- 
mew, who has specialized in the psychology 
of music and acoustics, will conduct a 
course in vocal sight reading. 





Enrica Clay Dillon to Give Summer 
Courses 

Enrica Clay Dillon will conduct an 
eight-weeks Summer school in Harrison, 
Me., beginning on July 1 and continuing 
through Aug. 31. An interesting curricu- 
lum has been arranged including coach- 
ing, languages, ensemble work, dancing 
and body movement, mise-en-scéne and 
histrionics. Opera performances will also 
be given in the Deertrees Theatre, which 
is fully equipped with everything neces- 
sary for stage presentations. These will 
be under Miss Dillon’s personal direction. 





Charles A. Baker to Teach at Juilliard 
Summer School 


Charles A. Baker, vocal coach, will again 
instruct advanced singers at the Juillard 
School of Music this Summer in the tra- 
ditional and style of oratorio and choral 
work. Mr. Baker will keep his private 
studio open all Summer for instruction in 
general repertoire, oratorio, opera, and con- 
cert programs. 


Pupil of Mildred King Wins Converse 
College Scholarship 

Mildred Updike, pianist, pupil of Mil- 
dred King at her studio in Jackson 
Heights, was awarded a four-year scholar- 
ship in a competitive examination at Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C., on 
May 3 








TEACHER AND ARTIST-PUPIL 


Edgar Schofield with Jean Watson, Contralto, 
Who Is Filling Many Spring Engagements 


Jean Watson, contralto, artist-pupil of 
Edgar Schofield, was soloist at the Phila- 
delphia Bach Festival on May 3 and 4. 
She was soloist with the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club at Kingston, N. Y., on April 18, with 
the Apollo Club of Brooklyn at the 
Academy of Music on April 29, singing the 
Brahms Rhapsody and Rubinstein’s ‘Ka- 
mennoi Ostrov’. She sang with the Civic 
Chorus at Watervliet, N. Y., on May 6, 
and at the Chattanooga Festival, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., May 12 to 14. Ernice 
Lawrence, tenor, also from the Schofield 
studio, sang the role of Colonel Fairfax in 
‘The Yeomen of the Guard’ with the 
Larchmont Gilbert and Sullivan Society on 
May 9 and 10. He appeared as soloist 
with the Brooklyn Chamber Music Society 
at the Academy of Music on April 16. 
Robert Gordon has returned from a tour of 
twelve concerts in Texas and the South- 
west. Norman Farrow, bass-baritone, was 
special soloist in ‘The Messiah’ at Calvary 
Episcopal Church, New York, on April 27. 





Operatic Excerpts Sung at Juilliard 

Pupils in the opera class of Charles 
Hackett at the Juilliard School of Music 
were heard in operatic scenes in concert 
form in the school auditorium on the eve- 
ning of April 30. The program began with 
Act II of ‘Rigoletto’ with Gordon Dilworth 
in the name part, Morris Poaster as the 
Duke, Janet Burt as Gilda, and Phillip 
MacGregor as Sparafucile. Following this 
came the Garden Scene from ‘Faust’ with 
the following cast: Marguerite, Estelle 
Hoffman; Faust, Monas Harlan; Siébel, 
Louise Beaman; Marthe, Jean Browning, 
and Méphistophélés, Phillip MacGregor. 
Act II of ‘La Traviata’ was then sung, 
with Miss Hoffman as Violetta; Hugh 
Thompson as Germont Pére; Miss Beaman 
as Flora, and Robert Harmon as Alfredo. 
The final scene was Act I of ‘La Bohéme’, 
those taking part including Mr. Poaster as 
Rodolfo; Vicienne Simon as Mimi; John 
Tyers as Marcello; Clifford Harvuot as 
Schaunard; Ernest Bonham as Colline, and 
Francis Bonham as Benoit. The accom- 
paniments were played by Joseph Schwartz- 
dorf and Bertha Melnik. 





Composition of Juilliard Pupils Given 

Original compositions by pupils of Fred- 
erick Jacobi and Bernard Wagenaar at the 
Juilliard Graduate School of Music, were 
heard at a concert in the school auditorium 
on the evening of May 10. The school 
orchestra under the baton of Albert 
Stoessel played the orchestral works. A 
Symphony by Robert Ward was conducted 
by the composer. Following this came a 
Symphonic* Movement by Cecily Lambert 
led by Ashley Miller; Igor Buketoff con- 
ducted a suite, ‘Vathek’ for orchestra by 
Wendel Diebel, founded on Beckford’s 
romance. The second part of the program 
began with an Overture by Walter Mour- 
ant conducted by Frank Murch. This was 
followed by Norman Dello Joio’s sin- 


fonietta led by Arthur Shettle. The pro- 
gram closed with ‘Naupaka’, a suite for 
orchestra by Dai-Keong Lee, led by 


Richard Horner Bales. 
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REINER CONDUCTS LAST 
CONCERT AT INSTITUTE 





Resigning Head of Orchestral Training 
at Curtis Leads Chamber 
Players 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20,—Fritz Reiner, 
for several years head of the department 
of orchestral training at the Curtis Institute 
of Music who recently resigned to devote 
his time to the Pittsburgh Symphony, led 
his farewell concert at the Institute on 
April 28. Billed as a Recital of Music 
for Chamber Orchestra and engaging forty 
student instrumentalists, the program in- 
cluded Mozart’s Symphony No. 29, in A; 
Wagner's ‘Siegfried Idyll’; Casella’s Suite 
‘Pupazzetti’, and excerpts from Strauss’s 
music for Moliere’s ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme’. 

Another entertaining contribution by the 
institute to recent music events, was a per- 
formance of ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ by Dr. 
Hans Wohlmuth’s opera class. The per- 
formance, well prepared and organized, and 
conducted by Joseph Levine, was sung and 
acted with zest, the accompaniments being 
played by a chamber-orchestra. Mr. Levine 
was at the cembalo and led from his place 
at the keyboard. W. E. 
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Criticism as a Study 


(Continued from page 33) 

ter into “background”, will of course 
play a large part in what the student 
critic—or the critic actively engaged in 
the profession—writes of the playing 
of a Chopin etude or a Paganini caprice, 
or the singing of a Lied by Wolf 
or an air from ‘Nozze di Figaro’. 
Opera, oratorio, symphony and chamber 
music present their individual critical 
problems. But they are as readily dis- 
cussable in the class room, and as suit- 
able subjects for laboratory writing, as 
is the recital. 

By and large, questions of “method” 
are not properly critical questions. As 
a broad principle, it can be said that 
the critic is concerned with results, not 
with how an artist achieves those re- 
sults. Particularly in the domain of 
the voice there is such disagreement 
among reputable teachers, that for a re- 
viewer to write that tones are “too 
open” or “too covered” is for him to 
substitute a teaching problem for a 
critical problem, save as the words may 
serve the mirror function in passing a 
true reflection of the “sound” of the 
singing on to the reader. It is a wit- 
ticism of the profession that the critic 
does not care whether a singer’s breath- 
ing is “intercostal or abominable” if 
it enables the singer to satisfy the ear. 
So with questions of the position of 
hands, relaxation, etc., in a pianist, or 
of the stance and elevation of the bow 
arm in a violinist. The critical mirror 
may, for description’s sake, reflect the 
visual aspects of a performance, and 
even dwell unfavorably on what is dis- 
turbingly manneristic, but method is 
for the teacher and the artist; what 
comes of it for the critic and the audi- 
ence. Therefore discussions of method 
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have little place in a criticism class. 

The criticism of music, particularly 
new or otherwise unfamiliar music, is 
a much more complicated and difficult 
undertaking. To find an approach to a 
method, such as might be of service in 
the guidance of students, has long been 
a preoccupation of those who believe 
that criticism must rest on a more solid 
basis than that of the “sensitive plate” 
theory, whereby criticism is regarded as 
purely something of the particular re- 
actions of individuals who may or may 
not have any better right to publicize 
these reactions than their nearest neigh- 
bors. Though essentially a case of ra- 
tionalizing a procedure already in use 
and therefore of “reasoning after the 
fact,” M. D. Calvocoressi, in his book 
on criticism, has provided such an ap- 
proach. It analyzes criticism as a com- 
pound of three basic considerations, 
these three serving to determine what 
a critic writes: 

(a) Direct data—from the music itself. 

(b) Indirect data—all other information 

about the music, not derived from the 
music itself. 
The critic’s own background, train- 
ing, experience, biases, affiliations, 
etc.—everything that goes to in- 
fluence his judgments aside from (a) 
and (b). 

Each of these subsumes many de- 
tails, as, for instance, in Direct Data— 
the data derived from the music itself 
—the details of form, melodic, harmonic 
and rhythmic material, etc.; in Indirect 
Data, the aims and associations of the 
composer, whether or not there is a 
program or other extra-musical element 
to be considered, etc., etc. 

Experiments in the class room have 
shown how easily the most alert listener 
can be misled if these extra-musical 
facts are ignored or concealed, as when 
attempts were made in one instance to 
evaluate the relatively unfamiliar ‘Royal 
Hunt and Storm’ of Berlioz as “pure 
music,” without anything being com- 
municated to the students concerning 
the stage purposes which this symphonic 
interlude was intended to serve, and 
with the name, time and nationality of 
the composer withheld. 


Ethics, Yes; But Jobs Are Few 


Background and experience obvious- 
ly must be acquired, and they are among 
the governing factors of criticism. But 
something of the technic of evaluation 
can be taught, with no end of lessons to 
be learned from the mistakes of the past. 
It is possible, too, to explore the ethics 
of the profession, and that alone would 
seem to justify music criticism as a 
university study where there are stu- 
dents of sufficient musical knowledge 
and adaptability. 

But it is not to be assumed that there 
are paid positions as critics or assistant 
critics for one in a dozen, or a hundred, 
or, at the worst, even five hundred such 
students. The same may well be true 
of many other courses dealing with the 
arts, however practical their orienta- 
tion. An honest instructor can find 
other benefits to talk about, while with- 
holding encouragement of false hopes of 
immediate employment. Every man and 
every woman interested in music is, in 
a sense, his or her own music critic, if 
only on the basis of fundarhental likes 
and dislikes. The study of criticism, 
if it accomplishes nothing else, should 
enable the student to know (and ex- 
plain) the why of these likes and dis- 
likes, which is a long step forward in 
intelligent listening. To be inarticulate 
about something very dear to one’s 
heart can only be looked upon as a per- 
sonal misfortune. And that, only too 
often, may be charged to a lack of the 


(c) 








AT A UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE OPERA CONCERT 
A Scene from Wolf-Ferrari's ‘The Secret of Suzanne’, Presented by the School 
of Music of the University of Louisville, with Fletcher Smith as the Count; Jules 
Rigoni as Sante and Emma Beldan as Suzanne 


LouIsvIL_E, Ky., May 20.—An_ opera- 
concert was given by the University of 
Louisville School of Music on April 24, 
in Columbia Theatre Auditorium. 

The first part of the program consisted 
of piano music, the first number of which 
was played by Dorothy Lewis, who gave 
an excellent performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Serenade, Op. 53, accompanied by a small 
orchestra. This was followed by Bach’s 
Concerto in D Minor, for three pianos 
and string orchestra, superbly played by 
Corneille Overstreet, Ruth Cumbie Smith 


disciplined discrimination which any 
seriously guided study of criticism 
should tend to develop and make more 
explicit and keen. 





New Choral Work by Ethel Glen Hier 
Given at Manhattan School 
‘The Mountain Preacher’ a new work 
for chorus and orchestra, music by Ethel 
Glen Hier, poem by James Still, was given 
at the Manhattan School of Music on the 
evening of May 12, under the leadership of 
Hugh Ross. The school’s chorus and or- 

chestra presented the work. 





Works by Chicago Musical College 
Students Heard 

Cuicaco, May 17.—Max Wald of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College 
presented a students’ program of original 
compositions in the college auditorium on 
May 15. The program opened with Wil- 
liam Schroeder’s ‘Poem’ for orchestra, fol- 
lowed by four songs by William Dorn, 
sung by Georgia Anagmost, with the com- 
poser as accompanist; two movements 
trom a string Quartet by Bryan Dority; 
Rhapsody for orchestra, by Nancy Blanton 
Plummer, with piano obbligato played by 
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and Dwight Anderson, of the university 
faculty. 

The second half of the program was a 
presentation of the Wolf-Ferrari opera 
‘The Secret of Suzanne’, with two visiting 
artists, Emma Beldan, who sang the part 
of Suzanne, and Jules Rigoni, who played 
the dumb part of Sante. The part of the 
Count was sung by Fletcher Smith, of the 
faculty of the university. The opera was 
sung in English. The accompaniments were 
played upon two pianos by Ruth Cumbie 
Smith and Robert S. Whitney. H. P. 


Ue 


Perry O’Neil; ‘Two Poems of the Sea’, 
for soprano and orchestra, compositions of 
Robert Dvorak, and sung by Lola Hutchi- 
son and Concerto in E Minor for piano 
and orchestra, George Garrett composer 
and soloist. The students’ orchestra on the 
occasion was augmented by instrumental- 
ists from the Civic Orchestra. Robert 
Dvorak, a student at the college, conducted 
the entire program. 


Pupils of Belle Julie Soudant Heard 

Voice pupils of Belle Julie Soudant at 
the Institute of Musical Art of the Juil- 
liard School of Music were heard in a 
concert on the afternoon of May 10. The 
program included excerpts from Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater’, ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’, 
’Faust’, ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, “The 
Pearl Fishers’, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Jeanne 
d’Arc’; ‘Goyescas’, ‘Samson et Dalila’ and 
‘La Bohéme’, as well as songs in various 
languages. Those taking part included E. 
Winifred Smith, Frances Bible, Margaret 
Sheridan, Frederick Shushko, Jane Pratt, 
Helen Harris, Heloise Macklem, Tracy 
Silvester, Nicki Galpeer and Mary Gayle 
Dowson. Margaret Ross, harp; Helen 
Hoffman, violin, and Ashley Miller, or- 
gan, assisted in the Bach-Gounod ‘Ave 
Maria’, 
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TO TEACH IN SAN DIEGO 
John Doane, Teacher of Singing and Vocal 
Coach, with His Sister in Front of His Studio 
in San Diego 


John Doane, teacher of singing and vocal 
coach, will teach in San Diego, Calif., be- 
ginning July 1. He recently appeared in 
Town Hall, New York, as accompanist for 
Ruth Reynolds, mezzo-soprano, who has 
studied with him for several years and will 
continue her work with him on the Pacific 


Coast. In August, Miss Reynolds is sched- 
uled to appear as soloist with the San 
Diego Symphony under the baton of 


Nikolai Sokoloff. She will return to New 
York for another recital in Town Hall on 
Dec. 8, with Mr. Doane at the piano. 





San Francisco Hears Pupils of Music 
and Arts Institute 

San Francisco, May 20.—Three young 
artists from Music and Arts Institute of 
San Francisco were heard in a song recital 
in the San Francisco Museum of Art on 
April 20. Harriett Long, soprano, sang a 
group of songs in English by American 
composers and two arias from ‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’. Kathleen Smith, so- 
prano, was heard in a group of French 
songs and one by English composers. 
Frederick Sommer, baritone, offered a 
group of German Lieder and ‘Lord God 
of Abraham’ from ‘Elijah’. The singers 
were pupils of Lawrence Sherrill at the 
institute. The accompanists were Dorothy 
Adams, and Ross McKee. 





Goldovsky Gives Recital at Cleveland 
Music School 


CLEVELAND, O., May 16.—A faculty re- 
cital given by Boris Goldovsky, head of 
the piano department, on April 21, taxed 
the seating capacity of the Cleveland Mu- 
sic School Settlement. Starting with a 
limbering up period of scales and Cramer 
etudes, he included compositions being cur- 
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rently studied by his pupils. Each selection 
was introduced effectively. Composers rep- 
resented included, Bach, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Dohnanyi, Liszt, Debussy, and closed with 
a Chopin group. The large audience en- 
joyed the stimulating presentation and the 
insight into Mr. Goldovsky’s teaching 
methods. W. H. 


Pupils and Teachers at Ash Institute 
Give Concert 

BRooKLYN, May 20.—Ash Institute 
pupils and teachers gave a piano ensemble 
recital at the Neighborhood Club, on May 
9. A teachers’ piano quartet included 
Beatrice Whitlatch, accompanist for the 
Ash chorus; May L. Etts, Gloria Freilich 
and Sidney Morrow. At the conclusion 
of the program Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Mor- 
row, directors of the institute played a 
group of two-piano works. Pupils who 
took part included Joan Fraser, Regina 
Mandra, Joan Angert, Elizabeth Boettcher, 
Alice Fraser, Constance Susselman, Char- 
lotte Chieffo, Donald Sheldon, Kenneth 
Oberman, Arthur Gussaroff, Melba and 
Reed Smith, Robert Bissell, Lois Gainsburg, 
Barbara Jacks, Carol Ryan, Marilyn Tul- 
lar, Joseph Mandra, Gerald Angert, Au- 
drey Chieffo, Harry Ruger, Gloria Rapps, 
David Bosworth, Joan Jacks, Robert Pre- 


tat, Judith Falk, Frances Bell, Doris 
Young, Betty Nickelsen, Beverly War- 
shauer, Janet Anderson, Ruth Sinclair. 





Oratorio Performances Given in 
de Young Studio 

Cuicaco, May 20.—Performances of the 
solo portions of well-known oratorios have 
been given recently in the de Young studio. 
The first of these was ‘The Messiah’ with 
Ethyl Wilkins, soprano; Genevieve Tuck, 
contralto; Irving Sugar, tenor, and Crosby 
Kelly, baritone. The second work was 
‘Elijah’, sung by Lillian Sugar, soprano ; 
Anne MclIsaac, contralto; Stuart Ball, 
tenor, and Robert Spiro, baritone. The 
final performance was “The Creation’ with 
Lois Fehr, soprano; Matthew Farruggio, 

tenor, and Holger Sorensen, baritone. 


American Conservatory Pupils Heard 


with Orchestra 


Cuicaco, May 20. — Eileen Bowman, 
pianist, Erwin Feld, baritone, and Rolland 
Neilson, violinist, were soloists with the 
American Conservatory Symphony, Her- 
bert Butler, conductor in Thorne Hall re- 
cently. Miss Bowman played Saint- 
Saéns’s C. Minor Concerto Mr. Feld sang 
the ‘Eri Tu’ from ‘A Masked Ball’ and 
Mr. Neilson played the Conus Concerto. 


Q. 


Mario Rubini Re-engaged for Courses at 
Miami School of Applied Art 
Cuicaco, May 15.—Mario Rubini, who 
conducted a successful Winter session as 
voice instructor at the Miami School of 
Applied Arts in Miami, Fila., has been re- 








commencing July 15. He ey ewien been 
re-engaged for the Winter season from 
Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. In addition Mr. Rubini 
is teaching a large class of pupils in his 
studios in Kimball Hall. M.M 





Casadesus to Conduct Master Classes 
at Fontainebleau School 


Robert Casadesus will conduct piano 
classes for the second year at the “trans- 
planted” Fontainebleau School in Newport, 
R. L., this Summer. The classes will be 
held during July and August in the build- 
ings of St. George’s School. This is the 
only place where Mr. Casadesus will be 
available as a teacher. 





Genia Robinor Gives Recital at Settle- 
ment Music School 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Genia Robinor, 
pianist, gave a recital at the Settlement 
Music School on the evening of April 23. 
Her program included Brahms’s Sonata in 
F Minor, Siloti’s transcription of Bach's 
G Minor Organ Fugue, Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue and a group by Chopin. 
The program closed with Liszt’s ‘Mephisto’ 
Waltz. 


PLANNING ACTIVITIES 
FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


Preparing for Perform- 
ances of Opera Are (Left 
to Right), Solon Alberti, 
Teacher of Singing and 
His Pupils, Martha Ellen 
Coxwell, Rose Belz Krieger, 
Finley Walker, Mary Jane 


Watkins, Renzo Pagin; 
and Mrs. R. L. Jordan, 
Who Is Associated with 


the Memphis Open-Air 
Theater, and William Hol- 
brook, One of the Pro- 


ducers 


Solon Alberti, teacher of singing and 
repertoire coach, whose pupil Finley 
Walker, baritone, has been engaged by 
the Philadelphia Opera Company to sing 
leading roles next season, will also be 
represented by many of his pupils who 
will appear in Summer opera at the 
Memphis, Tenn., Open Air Theater. 
Artist-pupils engaged to sing at the 
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Lee Pattison Appointed to Faculty of 


Scripps College 

CLAREMONT, CaL., May 20.—Lee Patti- 
son, who is identified here with the Clare- 
mont Colleges Graduate Institute of Music, 
at which he will teach this Summer, was 
recently appointed professor of music at 
Scripps College. Mr. Pattison will take 
the place left vacant this June by the re- 
tirement of Dr. Henry Purmort Eames, for 
thirteen years professor of musical art and 
aesthetics at Scripps. 





Concerto Evening Given Under Auspices 
of Henry Street Settlement 

A concerto evening was given in the 
Playhouse under the auspices of the music 
school of the Henry Street Settlement on 
the evening of May 3. Accompanied by 
the Mozart Chamber Orchestra conducted 
by Robert Scholz, movements of various 
concertos were played by Abba Bogin and 
Minna Hafter, pianists; Murray Panitz, 
flute; Harry Cykman, George Osmolovsky 
and Charles Libove, violins, and Benjamin 
Spiegel, bassoon. Helen Yoskowitz was 
heard in arias from ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
‘Cosi Fan Tutte’. 





Institute of Musical Art Chorus Gives 
Concert with Juilliard Orchestra 

The chorus of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music, to- 
gether with the orchestra of the Juilliard 
School of Music gave a concert on the eve- 
ning of April 19, in the school auditorium. 
The program began with Brahms’s 
‘Nanie’ conducted by Igor Buketoff. This 
was followed by Rachmaninoff’s ‘Three 
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in addition to Mr. 


Memphis Theater, 
Walker, include Frances Watkins, 
coloratura soprano, who will appear 
as Maid Marian in a production of 
‘Robin Hood’; Renzo Pagin, tenor; 
Mary Jane Watkins and Martha Ellen 
Coxwell. Mr. Walker will also be solo- 
ist with the Wichita Falls, Tex., Sym- 
phony at its concert in June. 


Russian Folk Songs for chorus and orches- 
tra’, also led by Mr. Buketoff. The second 
half of the program was devoted to Hora- 
tio Parker’s choral work, ‘Hora Novissima’ 
with Albert Stoessel conducting. The solo- 
ists in the Parker work were Estelle Hoff- 
man, soprano; Dorothy Hartigan, con- 
tralto; Monas Harlan, tenor, and Eugene 
Bonham, baritone. The program was fre- 
peated on the evening of April 21, the 
soloists in ‘Hora Novissima’ being Biruta 
Ramoska, soprano; Carol Brice, contralto ; 
Robert Harmon, tenor, and Phillip Mac- 
Gregor, baritone. 


Academy of Vocal Art Offers Haydn 
and Offenbach Operas 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 20.—Haydn’s 
‘The Apothecary’ and Offenbach’s ‘The 
Maid of Elizondo’ were presented on a 
double bill recently by the Academy of 
Vocal Arts in the auditorium of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy. Vernon 
Hammond, the academy’s musical director, 
conducted, and cast and chorus consisted 
of students. The operas were repeated 
in Phoenixville on April 16. W.E.S 





E. Robert Schmitz to Conduct Master 
Classes in California 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist and teacher, 
will conduct master classes at the College 
of the Holy Names at Lake Merritt, Oak- 
land, Cal., from June 19 to July 25. The 
course will include a Combined Class, an 
Application Class and Beginners Classes. 
He will also give private instruction and 
there will be solfeggio classes under Jean 
Leduc. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 25, 1941 


Smith College Gives Four Day Music Festival 





Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies Are Represented on Pro- 
grams — Alfred Einstein Lec- 
tures on History of Works of 
That Period 


By Ropert HopesH 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., May 18. 


N April 24, 25, 26 and 27 Smith 
College presented a festival of 
music of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
centuries under the title ‘Palestrina to 
Bach’. Four concerts, given by members 
of the faculty, advanced students and 
guest artists, brought sacred and secular 
music of each school of the revolution- 
ary period from 1550 to 1770, and Dr. 
Alfred Einstein, the eminent musicolog- 
ist, spoke on the character of old music. 
Through his discussion of the differences 
between “constructive” music independent 
of expression and truly “expressive” music, 
Dr. Einstein, in explaining the trend of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries, 
pointed up the unity of the festival as a 
whole. Between the motet ‘Tota Sepul- 
chra Es’, by Willaert, which was the 
earliest work in the festival, and the Bach 
concertos lies a period during which func- 
tional music, composed for a specific date 
which it rarely ever survived, came to be 
displaced by music written by a composer 
at his own will to express emotions uni- 
versally true. 

The festival did not organize this period 
of flux into chronological order but began 
with a concert by the advanced students 
in which music of an intimate nature was 
played. Six masterpieces of English 
polyphony were sung by the Smith College 
Madrigal Club. They were ‘Come, Sirrah 
Jack, Ho!’, ‘Late In My Rash Accounting’ 
and ‘The Nightingale’ by Thomas 
Weelkes ; ‘Ah, Cruel Amarillis’ and ‘Sweet 
Honey-Sucking Bees’ by Wilbye, and 
‘View, Lisbia, View’ by Lawes. 

Among the unique items on the first 
program wére two canzoni for bass instru- 
ments by Frescobaldi, composed in 1634. 
They were presented as works for two 
‘cellos and piano in which three members 
of the class of 1943, Madeline Foley and 
Shirley Brown, ’cellists, and Audrey Kup- 
perstein, pianist, played. The piano part 
was a realization from figured bass by 
Eleanor Southworth, a graduate student. 

The program also brought the Bach 
Partita in B Flat in a charming perform- 
ance by Nancy Parker, a senior. Elizabeth 
Clark, also a senior, sang two songs, the 
humorous ‘Patron, das Macht der Wind’ 
from Bach’s secular cantata ‘The Contest 
Between Phoebus and Pan’, and ‘Felicis- 
sima Quest’Alma’ by Handel. With Alice 





Werner Josten 


Gregson as accompanist, Miss Clark 
caught much dignity in her contribution. 
Two students heard previously, Miss 
Foley and Miss Kupperstein, joined in 
playing the famous Marcello sonata for 
‘cello and piano. 

The distinctive character of the recital 
was the forthright manner in which the 
students entered the spirit of the festival. 
They played boldly, not as pupils to their 
teachers, but as professional players to a 
highly discriminating audience. The result 
was a recital uncommonly rich in enthusi- 
asm and musicianship. 


Bach Concertos Played 


An even higher level of interest was 
achieved in the next concert in which the 
Smith College Symphony and guest artists 
played a Handel suite and three great con- 
certos by Johann Sebastian Bach. This 
was expressive music, most of it profound, 
of the kind written when the revolution 
of the preceding century and a half had 
accomplished its purpose. Perhaps the 
greatest among these was the Bach Con- 
certo in D Minor for two violins and 
orchestra which won unstinting support 
from the conductor, Werner Josten, from 
the orchestra and from the soloists, Louise 
Rood and Gilbert Ross of the faculty. 

Equally distinguished in concept were 
the Bach ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 2 
and the Concerto in C Minor for two 
pianos and orchestra. In the first Robert 
Weatherly of New York played the im- 
mensely difficult soprano trumpet, Robert 
McBride of Bennington College played the 
oboe, the flute and violin parts were played 


by Ruth Cubbage and Mr. Ross of the 
Smith faculty. In the piano Concerto Ida 
Deck Haigh and John Duke were soloists. 

The opening work on the program was 
a suite of nine dances from Handel’s opera, 
‘Alcina’, This performance placed the or- 
chestra high in the ranks of amateur 
groups, for Mr. Josten’s leadership was 
spirited in the extreme and the ensemble 
displayed bouyancy and assurance in every 
attack and every phrase. 

On the morning of the 26th, Dr. Einstein 
delivered his lecture on the music of the 
festival to a large audience; in the evening 
the third concert, made up of chamber 
music, was given. In the secular composi- 
tions which comprised the program was 
clearly seen the experiment characteristic 
of the music of that age. 

The program opened with the Smith 
College string quartet playing two Fan- 
tasias by Purcell and a Canzona by 
Gabrieli, which was edited by Alfred Ein- 
stein. The quartet later accompanied 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, in two of a group 
of five songs by Lully, Purcell and Nichol- 
son. Miss Garrison also sang the little 
cantata by Alessandro Scarlatti, ‘Idolo 
Mio’, accompanied by the string orchestra 
under the leadership of Ross Lee Finney. 

Charming examples of music in which 
expression began to appear as the art of 
composition developed were played on the 
piano by Bianca del Vecchio. She pre- 
sented four short pieces by Couperin and 
four Sonatas by Domenico Scarlatti. The 
Couperin pieces were daintily embroidered 
melodies whose titles bore perhaps a slight 
relation to the type of expression intended 
in the works. One of these was ‘Les Lys 


Naissants’, another, ‘Le Rossignol en 
Amour’. Scarlatti’s sonatas of one move- 


ment do not attempt description as do the 
Couperin works but*compress much vitality 
and beauty in their forms. 

Perhaps the biggest work in scope on 
the program was. Vivaldi’s Concerto 
Grosso in D Minor, which was played by 
the chamber orchestra with Gilbert Ross 
and Louise Rood, violinists, and Marion 
DeRonde, ’cellist, constituting the Concerto 
group. Vivaldi, who preceded Bach by ten 
years, was one of the greatest masters of 
the Italian school, and in this concerto one 
sees how close he came to the German 
master in forceful expression. The violent 
dialogue between the solo violins, which 
begins the work, sounds much like Bach. 
A considerable part of the success of the 
work in this concert was due to Mr. Fin- 
ney’s inspired conducting with which he 
vitalized the soloists and the entire en- 
semble. The same group played a six-part 
Fantasia for strings by a member of the 
English school, Byrd. 

A fitting climax to a festival that so 
successfully enacted a period of music’s 
history was provided in the final concert 





on April 27, when the combined choral 
groups of Smith College and Princeton 
University sang a program of religious 
music. Edward B. Greene, conductor of 
the Princeton Chapel Choir, and Ivan T. 
Gorokhoff, conductor of the Smith College 
Glee Club shared the honor of directing 
a program which was entirely a cappella 
and included compositions from each school 
of the period covered by the festival. 

An anthem, ‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David’, by Gibbons, opened the program. 
It has been described as “exultant’, and 
the rich blend of tone from the combined 
groups illuminated the soaring ecstasy of 
the work. Following was ‘Ave Verum 
Corpus’ by Byrd, a more subdued but 
equally beautiful work. 

The Princeton Choir next 
beautiful examples of music from the 
Flemish and German schools. The group 
opened with Sweelinck’s ‘Arise O Ye 
Servants of God’, a melody which appears 
in hymn books as ‘Old Hundred’. Lassus, 
the towering figure of the Netherlands 
school, was represented by ‘Inimici Autem’. 
Also in the group was a setting of part 
of the Song of Songs, ‘Tota Sepulchra Es’, 
by Willaert. An anthem by Jacobus 
Handl, ‘Haec Dies’, closed the group. 

The Smith Glee Club contributed three 
works in the Italian style. These were 
‘Morning Hymn’ by Palestrina, ‘Cruci- 
fixus’ by Gabrieli and ‘Assumpta Es Maria’ 
by a Bavarian composer named Aichinger 
who was under the influence of the Italian 
school, 

The final work on the program, and the 
one which crowned the festival as a whole 
was a Mass, ‘O Quam Gloriosum’, by 
Victoria, a composer who died in 1611. 
From the point of view of technique. Vic- 
toria was much like Palestrina although 
the former was more advanced and came 
closer to modern expression in his ability 
to project passion through music. The two 
were contemporaries and there was an 
interaction of influence between the two 
although Victoria emerges the warmer and 
less erudite of the two. 

It has been said that this type of music, 
functional in nature and weak in action, 
can command a very limited audience. 
Perhaps a diet of it would prove dull 
indeed, but the rareness with which it is 
ever heard and the beautiful way it was 
sung in Northampton make it not only 
interesting but a privilege to hear as well. 
Musically speaking, it has majesty and 
devoutness in every line. Seen historically, 
the music is fascinating for the light it 
throws on the development of composition 
and for the perspective it gives in under- 
standing the problems of contemporary 
composition. 

As a living course in the history of 
music the festival proved itself of far more 
use to students and music-lovers than any 
single lecture. The listener was constantly 
aware during the four concerts of the char- 
acter and basic trend of Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century music as it was out- 
lined by Dr. Einstein in his address. 
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Carolina Segrera, Soprano, 


at the Havana Yacht 
Club with Joaquin Nin, 
Composer (Right) and 
Vincent de Sola, Miss 


Segrera's Accompanist 


Elizabeth Wysor Reviews V.P.1. Cadets, Who Paraded 
Before Her Concert at the Institute. 
(Left to Right) Cadet Colonel Tate, Miss Wysor, 
President Buhruss and. Commandant Colonel Cochran 


in Her Honor 


Chivalry in Dallas: Jacques Singer 
(Left), Conductor of the Dallas 
Symphony, 
Pianist, Aid Bronya Singer, the Con- 
ductor's Wife and Pianist's Sister, 





and Sidney Foster, 


from a Car 





Ada Belle Files, Contralto, 
Swings on a Garden Gate 
As She Looks Forward to 
a Holiday Respite After 
a Busy Season 





Clara Ceo, Pianist (Left), 
Dr. Joseph Rauterkus 
Director of the Pittsburgh 
Federal Symphony, and 
Geraldine Teater, Junior 
at Seton Hill College in 
Greensburg, Pa. 
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Ezio Pinza, Formerly a Bicycle Racer Himself, Acts as Starter for a Dash by Some of the 
ee Ballet Girls 
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Irene Jessner, Mrs. Melchior and Lauritz Melchior 








Arthur Carron Watches the 
Cleveland Indians Play Ball 





A Bevy of Ballet Girls Sur- 
rounds Norman Cordon, Who 
Seems to Like It 





. 

Helen Jepson and Mrs. Harold N. Cooledge of Atlanta "Tell Me Pretty Maiden—" 
and an Operatic Floradora 
" Ensemble Is Born. From the 
n Left: Helen Olheim, Anna 


Kaskas, Irra Petina, Annamary 
Dickey and Maxine Stellman 





Photo of the ‘“‘Floradora Girls’’ by Florence Wightman. 
Other photos, except that of Pinza, by Frank St. Leger 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


| | Examinations for Fellowships carrying free tuition in the 
JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL % : 


OSCAR WAGNER, Dean 


Fellowships will be awarded 


VOICE 
our PIANO 
FLUTE 
VIOLIN 
VIOLA 
VIOLONCELLO 
COMPOSITION 
CONDUCTING 


—SESESE_—— 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO THE EXAMINATIONS 


|. Applicants should be of American or Canadian citizenship, or they 
must have applied for American citizenship and secured first 


papers x 
Applicants should have graduated from high school, or from an ae 
: 


equivalent school. 





Applicants should be endorsed by their teachers and schools. 
Applicants should furnish evidence of marked talent. 


Applicants should be over sixteen years of age and under twenty- 
five, with the following exceptions: 


(a) Men singers may be between the ages of 16 and 30. 


(b) Applicants in Composition may be between the ages of 
16 and 30. 


(c)) Applicants in Conducting may be between the ages of 
16 and 30. 


(d) Applicants in Flute may be between the ages of 
16 and 30. 


The Fellowship examinations will be held*in New York City between 
September 20 and October 5, 1941. Applications must reach the 
schoo! before July |, 1941. 








Juilliard Scholarships in Orchestral Instruments will be 
awarded by the Graduate School for study in the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music. 


For further information address 


130 Claremont Avenue New »York City 
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THE JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL a | 


















































